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THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1900.* 


It  is  over,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
a  judicial  estimate  of  the  young  lady 
in  blue,  who  for  the  last  six  months 
has  been  making  coquettish  eyes  at 
the  venerable  obelisk. 

Directors,  commissioners,  assistants, 
engineers  and  architects,  heads  of  sec¬ 
tions  and  presidents  of  committees, 
business-managers  and  purveyors  of 
“attractions”  are  all  in  mourning: 
consumed  by  regret  for  the  good  wet- 
nurse  whom  they  have  lost.  But  of 
what  do  you  fancy  they  were  thinking 
most,  three  days  after  the  last  gun 
was  fired?  They  were  thinking  of  the 
next  Exposition,  and  I  will  wager  any¬ 
thing  you  like  that  it  has  already 
taken  shape,  in  the  brains  of  those 
hardened  professionals. 

Other  people— those  who  had  no  di¬ 
rect  interest  in  the  affair— will  forget 
it  with  cruel  alacrity.  There  will  be 
a  crushing  sense  of  lassitude  and  re¬ 
action  for  a  few  days;  and  then  our 
fickle  Athenians  will  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  the  man  who  attempts 
to  turn  conversation  to  the  object  of 
their  whilom  passion.  Let  us  hasten  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
defunct  Exposition. 

So  long  as  the  world  was  making  a 
deafening  noise  about  it,  we  kept  our 


thoughts  to  ourselves.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  we  were  indifferent.  The  Ex¬ 
position  of  1889  was  studied  in  the 
“Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  with  the 
most  minute  and  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion.  We  were  thought  by  some  to 
have  sinned  on  the  side  of  excessive 
admiration,  and  we  should  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  fall  into  the  same  sin 
once  more.  If  we  have  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  do  so,  it  is  because  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  has  been  such  as  to 
discourage  unbiassed  judgments.  From 
the  very  first  day  opinions  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  camps.  On  one  side  were 
the  detractors  who  could  not  be  con¬ 
temptuous  enough  of  an  enterprise 
which  was  doomed  in  advance,— or  bo 
they  said,— and  as  odious  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  the  government  by  which  it 
was  exploited.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  incense-burners  who  would  not  en¬ 
dure  the  slightest  criticism.  To  them 
the  Exposition  formed  an  august  and 
inviolate  whole.  To  criticise  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  cornice,  or  the  arrangement 
of  a  window,  was  to  commit  a  crime  of 
l&se-patrlotism,  and  whoever  failed  to 
fall  into  a  trance  of  rapture  was  a 
traitor  to  France. 

These  absurd  anathemas  are  but  one 
form— and  we  propose  to  mention  sev¬ 
eral  others— of  the  curious  aberration 
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which  compromises  all  our  Exposi¬ 
tions,  and  stultifies  these  huge  periodic 
fairs,  by  requiring  of  them  a  too  ex¬ 
tensive  display,  and  a  too  deep  signifi¬ 
cance.  They  have  really  nothing  in 
common  with  those  great  military  and 
diplomatic  moves  which  involve  in  the 
game  the  honor  and  the  destinies  of 
nations.  A  number  of  interests  com¬ 
bine  together  and  start  a  colossal  un¬ 
dertaking.  All  the  better,  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed!  but  the  fate  of  the  country  is  not 
bound  up  in  the  adventure,  and  we  re¬ 
tain,  as  individuals,  full  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment. 

Even  sillier  is  the  pretension  of  those 
who  would  fiaunt  the  flag  of  a  political 
party  over  the  works  of  national  in¬ 
dustry.  To  facilitate  the  co-ordination 
of  effort,  and  make  good  police  regula¬ 
tions  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
public  power  properly  appertaining  to 
these  industrial  enterprises.  More¬ 
over,  we  are  precluded  from  definitely 
designating  the  official  sponsors  of  an 
Exposition.  During  the  slow  period  of 
its  incubation,  three  or  four  groups 
may  record  their  passage  upon  the 
ministerial  kiuematograph,  and  the 
chances  of  a  general  election  may 
bring  in  a  fifth,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
opening  day.  To  ascribe  to  these  fortui¬ 
tous  god-parents  a  work  of  time  in 
which  we  have  all  taken  part  is  to  Im¬ 
itate  the  fetichism  which  is  jokingly 
attributed  to  our  agricultural  classes, 
who  are  said  always  to  charge  their 
good  or  bad  harvests  to  the  account  of 
the  existing  government.  That  govern¬ 
ment  does  its  part,  by  running  up  its 
colors  over  the  building  which  it  enters 
but  did  not  construct,  and  foes  and 
friends  alike  promote  the  scheme:— the 
former,  often  with  astonishing  fatuity, 
since  criticism  no  less  than  laudation 
serves  the  purposes  of  groundless  pre¬ 
tence. 

■It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
speak  of  the  Exposition  fairly  and 
freely,  until  the  flood  of  passions  and 


equivocations  to  which  it  gave  rise  had 
somewhat  subsided.  First  of  all  one 
must  treat  with  due  respect  the  hopes 
which  it  excited.  A  whole  world  of 
small  craftsmen  put  into  it  their  hearts, 
their  toll,  their  dreams  of  fortune. 
How  can  one  help  being  carried  away 
by  the  charming  good  grace  of  the 
Parisian  workman  when  he  claims  his 
share  In  a  vast  general  enterprise  ol 
which  he  is  proud?  Who  would  have 
had  the  courage,  when  first  it  began 
to  be  whispered  about  that  success 
was  uncertain,  to  breathe  upon  the 
bright  illusions  of  these  good  people? 
The  pleasures  of  honest  inquiry  are 
no  compensation  for  the  pain  we  must 
inflict  on  those  whom  we  disenchant. 
In  presence  of  an  enterprise  in  which 
so  many  humble  interests  are  involved 
the  bare  appearance  of  supercilious 
disparagement  is  odious  and  inhu¬ 
man. 

One  had,  therefore,  to  see  the  experi¬ 
ment  through,  before  pronouncing  an 
unbiassed  judgment.  But  it  is  ended 
now;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
quire,— as  we  propose  briefly  to  do,— 
how  It  has  answered  our  expectations, 
what  it  has  given  us  that  is  new,  and 
how  much  it  has  taught  us. 

The  circumstances  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  favorable.  It  opened,  in  fact,  at 
BO  inopportune  a  moment  that  one  was 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  unlucky 
guest  whose  name  is  announced 
when  there  Is  a  sick  child  in  the  house 
or  the  chimney  is  on  fire,  or  the  master 
and  mistress  are  otherwise  unpleas¬ 
antly  preoccupied.  The  stars  were  far 
more  benign  in  the  spring  of  1889  to 
the  elder  sister  of  the  late  Exposition. 
That  one  came  after  the  crisis  of  Bou- 
langism,  as  a  fairy  spectacle  succeeds 
(the  melodrama  which  has  stirred  up 
all  the  emotion  of  the  spectator.  The 
crisis  in  question  had  never  depressed 
the  public  mind.  There  was  ever  a 
diverting  element  about  it,  which  pre¬ 
vented  men  from  taking  It  too  tragi- 
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cally.  In  the  chromo-lithograph  and 
the  imagination  to  which  it  appeals, 
the  Biffel-tower  quite  naturaliy  took 
the  place  of  the  brave  general.  The 
world  was  at  peace.  There  was  no 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  leisurely 
classes  all  over  Europe  had  nothing  to 
do  but  amuse  themselves. 

But  in  the  year  1900,  after  the  most 
cruel  moral  laceration  that  our  coun¬ 
try  had  suffered  for  a  century,  in¬ 
flamed  wounds  were  still  throbbing  in 
many  hearts.  The  Exposition  may 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a  useful 
sedative,  but  It  was  not  helped,  at  the 
beginning,  by  having  that  arduous 
task  to  perform.  Many  of  our  Invited 
guests  were,  moreover,  kept  away  by 
grave  troubles  of  their  own.  England 
was  involved  in  the  South-Afrlcan  war, 
find  the  rampant  fancy  of  her  carica¬ 
turists  had  been  employed  in  irritat¬ 
ing  susceptibilities  w’hich  are  ever  hos¬ 
tile  to  ourselves.  In  that  insular  society 
—where  fashion  invariably  begins  at 
the  top— the  orders  issued  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  classes  and  implicitly  obeyed  to 
the  very  end,  undoubtedly  deprived  us 
of  a  large  contingent  of  visitors.  A  dis¬ 
tressing  catastrophe  called  home  a 
good  many  of  our  Italian  guests.  And 
the  official  world  of  the  Peninsula  was 
kept  away  by  the  proprieties  of  na¬ 
tional  mourning.  But  it  was  the 
Chinese  Imbroglio  which  had  the  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  Exposition. 
Hardly  had  the  show  been  opened, 
when  the  attention  of  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  was  abruptly  claimed  by 
the  Par  East;  and  the  convulsion  in 
China,  and  the  threatening  complica¬ 
tions  which  it  foreshadowed,  had  an 
Interest  of  a  very  different  order  from 
that  of  the  attractions  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  We  were  not  a  little  embarrassed 
ourselves,  by  the  obligation  to  keep 
up  feastings  and  rejoicings  during 
those  weeks  of  anguish.  The  press  of 
the  great  capitals  neglected  us,  and  the 
news  from  Peking  thrust  far  into  the 


background  the  description  of  Pa¬ 
risian  novelities.  Sovereigns  and  their 
advisers  found  in  this  critical  conjunc¬ 
ture  an  excellent  reason,  or  an  excel¬ 
lent  pretext,  for  not  going  abroad. 

The  dentists’  magnificent  hostlery  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  inevitable  Shah,  two 
negro  Princes,  and  the  ingrate  Yukan- 
tor. 

Worse  than  all,— the  d6bfltante  had 
not  made  a  successful  entrance.  Here 
and  here  only,  we  are  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  effect  of  political  infiuence. 
That  notorious  blunderer  can  do  but 
little  for  the  success  of  an  Exposition, 
but  can  easily  disconcert  it  by  a  false 
move.  Political  exigencies,  it  appeared, 
required  the  inauguration  of  vast 
masses  of  rubble,  about  six  weeks 
before  the  first  show-cases  received 
their  contents.  We  w'ere  assured, 
against  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  that 
everything  was  ready  in  the  vacuum  of 
those  waste  galleries.  The  earliest  pro¬ 
vincial  and  foreign  visitors  were  out¬ 
rageously  deceived,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  noise  abroad  the  fraud  that  had 
been  practised  on  them.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  both  foreigners 
and  provincials  continued  to  mistrust 
us  for  a  considerable  time  after  their 
mistrust  w'as  no  longer  justified. 

'Up  to  the  first  days  of  August  there 
seemed  reason  to  fear  a  great  finan¬ 
cial  disaster.  The  dally  receipts  did 
not  come  up  to  a  third  of  the  previous 
estimates. 

All  through  Paris  and  its  environs  a 
chorus  of  lamentation  went  up  from 
the  manufacturers  who  had  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  to  lodge,  feed,  transport, 
amuse— and  pluck— the  universe.  The 
managers  we  e  in  despair,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  anguish.  For¬ 
tunately  the  vacation  season  did  at  last 
bring  those  crowds  for  which  Sdster 
Anne  had  been  watching  vainly  from 
the  top  of  the  tower.  The  fiow  of 
visitors  Increased  suddenly  and  did 
not  again  subside.  We  had  our  days 
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of  triumph,  our  Sunday  crushes,  the 
intoxication  of  sixty  thousand  entrance 
fees.  The  final  estimates  will  soon  in¬ 
form  us  concerning  the  definitive  re¬ 
sult,  and  we  shall  know  how  much  we 
have  “cleared.”  There  will,  at  all 
events  be  no  alarming  deficit:— so  much 
is  already  certain.  Our  honor— since 
we  must  needs  use  a  word  which  is 
really  quite  inapplicable  in  this  case, 
—our  honor  is  safe. 

Now,  setting  aside  those  external  ac¬ 
cidents  for  which  the  Exposition  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  the  disappointments  of  the 
earlier  months?  First  of  all,  I  fancy, 
to  the  absence  of  that  “clincher”  which 
was  never  discovered.  Ingenious  and 
amusing  Inventions,  which  might,  one 
would  think,  have  sufficed  to  catch  and 
keep  the  attention  of  all,  were  to  be 
seen  in  twenty  different  places.  It  was 
too  much, — ^and  it  was  not  enough. 
Experience  proves  that  the  modem 
crowd  is  never  effectually  and  irresis¬ 
tibly  captivated  save  by  the  unique 
“clincher.”  Let  them  but  recognize  and 
adopt  that  and  all  the  rest  is  excres¬ 
cence.  The  Exposition  of  1889  had  its 
tremendous  “clincher”  in  the  Tower. 
A  horror  to  the  true  aesthete,  anathe¬ 
matized  by  people  of  taste  generally, 
and  ridiculed  by  all,  the  Tower  let  the 
critics  rave,  for  it  was  sure  of  itself. 
It  was  literally  the  magnetic  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  “Thousand  and  One  Nights” 
which  diverted  ships  fro^m  their 
courses.  It  thrilled  the  imagination  of 
the  Antipodes.  Pilgrims  fiocked  to  it, 
by  the  thousand,  as  to  the  Kafiba  of 
Mecca.  Refiect,  for  a  moment,  upon 
the  general  hypnotization  produced 
by  that  hideous  wonder:  how  it  was 
copied  everywhere,  in  the  flat  and  the 
round;  reappearing  in  the  very  com- 
nwnest  utensils,  from  Japan  to  Ohili, 
and  even  in  the  convents  of  Mount 
Athoe.  It  furnished  food  for  conver¬ 
sation  in  every  cottage  where  its  image 
was  displayed  and  where  the  poor 


folk  bewailed  themselves  because  they 
had  failed  to  scrape  together  coin 
enough  to  enable  them  to  go  and  see 
the  Tower!  Poor  Tower!  Even  now, 
when  so  many  more  of  the  monsters  In 
the  menagerie  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
are  crowned  with  fire  by  night,  it  still 
adds  to  the  blinding  chaos  an  element 
of  airy  grace,  with  its  long  robe  of 
light,  and  the  starry  chaplets  which 
seem  to  connect  it  with  the  constel¬ 
lations.  But  eleven  years  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  its  magic.  Everybody 
has  seen  it  now;  but  if  equally  ugly 
things  have  been  made  in  other  styles, 
there  has  never  been  anything  to 
compare  with  the  Tower  for  drawing 
crowds  of  the  utterly  befoozled. 

A  general  bankruptcy  of  pleasure 
must  be  held  largely  responsible  for 
the  mishaps  of  the  manager  and  the 
public.  Out  of  every  liundred  persons 
who  attend  a  “Festival  of  Labor,”  for 
twenty  who  go  to  learn,  eighty  go  to 
be  amused.  It  may  not  be  a  noble 
fact,  but  so  it  is.  The  composers  of 
public  harangues  pretend  to  ignore  it; 
but  they  are  really  too  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  human  nature  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  any  truly  successful  and 
profitable  Exposition  may  be  syn¬ 
thesised  thus:— an  ingenious  machine 
at  which  people  hardly  look,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cor'ps  de  ballet  at  which 
they  look  a  great  deal.  The  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  serious  question  of  pleasure 
is  thus  fairly  put  Shall  we  let  the 
professionals  have  full  scope?  Those 
expert  and  energetic  persons  guaran¬ 
teed  a  co'mplete  success  if  only  they 
were  allowed  to  play  all  their  cards, 
including  the  tickets  that  are  sold  on 
the  sly.  They  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  delights  crowded  into  their 
Rue  de  Paris,  and  its  tributaries, 
would  beggar  the  united  imaginations 
of  Petronius  and  Heliogabalus.  They 
said  with  apparent  reason,  that  the 
more  widely  this  was  known  the  more 
would  people  flock  to  their  doors.  But 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  promises 
alarmed  the  timid  respectability  of  the 
managers.  What  they  wanted  was  a 
Rue  de  Paris,  which  should  be  both 
decent  and  profitable.  It  was  an  in¬ 
genious  dream.  Their  laudable  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  elevate  the  masses;  but 
the  result  obtained  was  that  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  receipts.  The  virtue  of  Cato 
bridled  the  commercial  experiments 
of  Bordenane,  but  it  was  not  properly 
rewarded. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  Insist  on  the 
lugubrious  fiasco  of  the  Rue  de  Paris. 
People  w’ent  there  in  search  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  found  only  the 
Dead  Sea. 

The  posters  all  promised  gaiety  and 
laughter  and  rollicking  songs;  but 
sacred  Pity  contracted  the  heart,  in¬ 
stead,  at  the  sight  of  those  paralyzed 
troups  of  travelling  mountebanks:— 
Pierrots  whose  tragic  despair  peeped 
out  from  under  the  whitened  mask; 
light  music-hall  enchantresses,  w'hose 
voices  broke  in  a  sob  of  distress;  faces 
drawn  with  misery  w’here  the  perfunc¬ 
tory  grimace  ended  in  a  yawn  of  ennui. 
A  good  many  of  the  contractors  had 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  They  had  over-estimated 
the  stupidity  of  the  masses,  and  the 
masses  kicked  against  the  quality  of 
the  entertainment  offered  them.  It  was 
a  truly  Parisian  species  of  infatua¬ 
tion,  and  was  by  no  means  the  fault  of 
the  mountebanks.  “Anything  Is  good 
enough  for  foreigners,  if  only  we  give 
them  a  Parisian  actor”— such  was  the 
Inveterate  idea  which  produced  the 
whole  result  Our  theaters  offered  to 
their  cosmopolitan  patrons  only  the 
rags  and  tags  of  their  repertory.  The 
Greeks  behaved  in  the  same  manner 
toward  the  Barbarians.  But  we  risk 
our  reputation  for  dramatic  art  when 
we  play  this  kind  of  game;  emd  Im¬ 
peril  even  the  prestige  of  the  spirit  of 
Mont-Martre. 


When  people  began  to  say,  in  their 
disgust,  that  the  Exposition  was  dole¬ 
ful  and  dozy,  the  brilliant  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  management,  that  great 
popular  f§tes  were  what  was  needed 
to  enliven  it.  Meetings  were  called, 
and  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of¬ 
fered  projects  for  amusements.  Did 
the  ungrateful  crow’d  ever  fully  com¬ 
prehend  that  these  gatherings  were 
funnier  than  any  of  the  entertainments 
in  which  they  resulted?  In  1870,  the 
siege  of  Paris  produced  a  certain  type 
of  siege-maniac— the  inventor  of  en¬ 
gines  of  destruction.  The  portfolios 
of  Gen.  Trochu  were  gorged  with 
plans  for  exterminating  the  besieg¬ 
ing  army  by  Greek  fire  and  rockets. 
Our  Expositions  produce  a  kindred 
type— the  cock-sure  inventor  of  en¬ 
joyment  for  his  contemporaries— the  fes- 
tivator,  it  may  be  permitted  to  name 
him.  He  knew  all  about  antiquity,  the 
arrangement  of  processions  and  the 
effect  of  trumpets.  Let  us  hope  that 
all  the  proposals  handed  in  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  fetes,  will  some  day  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Only,— alas!  Flauhert  is  no 
longer  here  to  enrich  “Bouvard  et  P6- 
cuchet”  by  inserting  them  in  an  appen¬ 
dix. 

The  multiplicity  of  side-shows,  and 
the  relatively  high  price  of  admission 
to  them,  also  helped  to  chill  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  public.  To  see  the 
Exposition  thoroughly  cost  too  much. 
In  this  respect  it  was  the  least  demo¬ 
cratic  show  that  we  have  ever  had. 
Having  been  forewarned  that  they 
would  be  fleeced,  the  visitors  drew 
their  purse-strings  tight,  and  hence  the 
mortification  and  the  grumblings  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Here 
the  responsibility  was  about  equally 
divided  between  the  management, 
which  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for 
stands,  and  the  lessees,  who  expected 
to  make  their  fortune  in  six  months. 
A  universal  infatuation,  explicable 
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only  by  the  greatness  of  the  hopes  en¬ 
tertained,  belied  upon  this  point  also, 
the  true  character  of  an  Exposition. 
Nobody  pretends  that  they  ought  to 
give  us  information  for  nothing.  The 
exhibitor  expects,  of  course,  to  make 
money  indirectly.  His  sample-card 
is  a  puff;  but  previous  Expositions 
have  restrained  the  spirit  of  greed 
within  these  limits.  This  time  people 
wanted  quick  and  direct  profits;  and 
wanted  them  with  the  fierceness  pe¬ 
culiar  to  our  era. 

These  causes  are  quite  enough  to 
explain  our  incomplete — or  rather,  we 
will  say  our  tardy— success.  And  yet 
there  is  perhaps  a  simpler  explanation 
still.  There  may  have  been  a  lack  In 
our  own  megalomaniac  imagination. 
Did  we  not  presume  too  much  upon  In¬ 
creased  facilities  for  travel?  May  not 
the  truth  be,  that  there  is  for  every 
World's  Fair,  a  maximum  number  of 
possible  visitors,  a  number  which  has 
hitherto  increased,  from  decade  to 
decade,  but  which  is,  after  all,  limited? 
TTjwn  this  hypothesis,  the  sole  fault 
of  the  managers  would  have  been  that 
they  based  their  calculations  upon 
chimerical  estimates.  They  did  not  al¬ 
low  for  the  necessary  and  impassable 
limit,  but  launched  into  an  outlay 
dlsproportioned  to  the  numbers  who 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

Before  enumerating  those  features 
of  the  Exposition  which  were  really 
most  remarkable,  let  us  note  a  few 
of  the  weak  points,  where  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  to  its  predecessor. 
The  general  plan  was  less  rational 
than  that  of  1889,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  universal  criticism.  The 
confused  classification  of  objects  ren¬ 
dered  regular  study  both  difficult  and 
fatiguing.  Things  of  the  same  nature 
and  origin  were  arbitrarily  assigned, 
now  to  the  Invalldes,  and  now  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  One  had  to  follow 
them  up  In  the  spirit  of  a  hunter;  and 
It  was  delightful  sometimes  to  dis¬ 


cover  treasures  in  holes  whete  one 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  looking 
for  them.  But  patience  was  needed  for 
these  things,  and  good  luck,  and  good 
legs  also.  The  difficulty  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  of  course  increased  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold  by  the  vast  extent  of  the 
area  occupied.  We  embraced  too  much 
and  grasped  too  little. 

We  had  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Palais  de  la  Force.  In  the  gallery  as¬ 
signed  to  machines,  which  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  parts  by  the  lecture  and 
music-hall,  and  furthermore  invaded 
and  encumbered  by  alimentary  prod¬ 
ucts,  cottages,  different  brands  of 
champagne  and  the  chocolate-ships, 
we  sighed  for  the  lost  beauty  of  the 
metallic  nave,  and  the  Imposing  assem¬ 
blage  of  mechanical  motors  In  action. 
Even  for  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  details  of  machinery  the  spectacle 
of  eleven  years  ago  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten  —  a  mighty  theme  for 
meditation  and  for  dreams,  a  syn¬ 
thetic  presentation  of  that  scientific 
force  which  governs  our  century  and 
has  made  it  progressive.  This  year, 
especially,  when  the  avowed  object 
was  to  give  a  i-etrospecllve  view  of  the 
century  that  was  ending,  a  vivid  image 
ought  to  have  been  presented  of  the 
power  that  governs  the  globe,  arrested 
upon  a  given  spot,  in  all  the  supple 
energy  of  her  iron  limbs.  The  power 
of  machinery  has  been  augmented 
during  the  last  eleven  years,  and  yet 
the  dispersion  of  machines  left  an  idea 
of  diminution  upon  the  minds  of  visi¬ 
tors  to  its  ill-served  temple. 

A  great  and  general  disillusion  was 
experienced  in  the  French  colonial  sec¬ 
tion.  A  great  effort  after  colonial  ex¬ 
pansion  characterizes  and  ennobles 
the  external  history  of  France  under 
the  third  Republic.  The  heroism  of 
the  race  is  expending  Itself  upon  new 
realms,  upon  whose  development  we 
are  founding  our  best  hopes  for  the 
future.  They  should  have  been  as- 
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signed  a  large  place  in  our  Jubilee  Ex¬ 
position  and  the  people  should  have 
been  abundantly  informed  concerning 
our  recent  and  little-known  acquisi¬ 
tions.  But  good  Heavens!  is  this  it— 
our  immense  colonial  domain?  This 
inextricable  chaos?  Asia,  Africa,  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Oceana:  all  tangled  in  a  kind 
of  pell-mell  of  pagodas  and  tinsel,  and 
huddled  Into  a  narrow  space  on  the 
slope  leading  to  the  Trocadero!  One 
needed  to  be  in  the  secret,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  geographer  as  well,  to  find  his 
way  at  all  about  that  extraordinary 
labyrinth.  The  ignoramus  was  as 
completely  lost  as  if  he  had  been  set 
down  among  the  bits  of  a  dissected 
map  conscientiously  stirred  up  for  the 
good  practice  it  will  be  to  the  child  to 
put  them  together.  And  such  a  very 
scanty  population  about  the  huts!  only 
a  figurine  or  two  here  and  there!  In 
1S89  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  ne¬ 
groes  and  Annamites  to  be  met  upon 
the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides.  Think 
of  the  self-complacent  curiosity  of  the 
Tarlsian  of  that  day  at  sight  of  his 
“subjects!”  Think  of  that  little  yellow 
battalion,  which  went  through  with  its 
manoeuvres  so  nicely,  and  the  Pahou- 
1ns  who  managed  their  pirogues  upon 
the  river!  The  Madagascar  exhibit, 
which  was  installed  outside  the  enclos¬ 
ure,  and  so  had  a  little  more  room, 
was  the  only  one  which  gave  a  clear 
idea  and  some  satisfying  information 
concerning  the  region  we  were  invited 
to  siady.  The  contracted  space  and 
the  complete  lack  of  order  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan,  paralyzed  the  skillful  hands 
to  which  was  entrusted— too  late,  alas! 
—the  defense-  of  our  colonies.  The 
true  solution, — that  of  a  distinct,  well 
arranged,  and  fully  peopled  Colonial 
Exhibition,  comfortably  Installed  In 
the  park  of  St.-Cloud,  on  the  model 
of  that  most  Instructive  representation 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  to  which  King 
Leopold  called  our  admiring  attention, 
not  long  since  in  the  park  of  Tervueren 


— that  solution  was  proposed  and  re¬ 
jected.  We  could  not  colonize  Saint- 
Cloud.  It  appeared  that  the  wine-mer¬ 
chants  objected!  Perish  the  colonies, 
rather  than  that  we  should  lose  votes! 

We  may  pass  over  the  question  of 
artistic  effect,  which  has  already  been 
discuss*>d  in  these  pages  with  a  ful¬ 
ness  and  fairness  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

The  architects  of  the  two  Palaces  of 
Art  may  have  made  blunders  in  detail 
but  they  may  justly  congratulate  them¬ 
selves,  on  having  produced  a  general 
effect  at  once  pleasing  and  grandiose. 
What  with  these  two  edifices  and  the 
Pont  Alexandre  and  the  triumphal  per¬ 
spective  which  will  henceforth  unite 
the  .dome  of  the  Invalides  with  the 
Champs  Elysdes  the  Exposition  may 
be  held  permanently  to  have  embel¬ 
lished  our  beloved  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  lost,  forever,  the  grace¬ 
ful  adornment  of  our  river-banks.  Here 
nevertheless,  our  Commissioners  of 
Magic  found  their  happiest  idea,  and 
realized  it  to  their  heart’s  desire.  What 
an  agreeable  stroll  across  the  world 
was  afforded  by  that  jaunty  Rue  des 
Nations  and  how  well  it  symbolized 
the  hospitality  of  France!  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  foreign  houses  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  local  color,  and  a  truly  en¬ 
lightened  taste  had  presided  over  their 
furnishing  and  ornamentation.  Some 
of  them  really  embodied  the  soul  of  a 
race,  and  brought  back  to  the  returned 
traveller  the  characteristic  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  a  country.  Spain  was  there  in 
all  her  destitution  and  all  her  nobility, 
in  the  bare  halls  where  she  haughtily 
displayed  her  sole  riches,— the  tunic  of 
Bobadil,  the  tapestries  of  Flanders, 
the  armor  of  Charles  V.  It  Is  thus  that 
we  Imagine  the  house  of  Don  Quixote. 
One  saw  the  dear  man,  one  understood 
him  better  than  ever  and  longed  to  re¬ 
read  the  book  in  the  gaunt  inn,  to 
which  he  deigned  to  bring  only  his 
discolored  armor  and  his  splendid  rags. 
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In  like  manner  we  were  moved  to  read 
“The  Lady  from  the  Sea”  In  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  house  which  looked  like  a 
ship,  was  furnished  for  fishermen  and 
reeked  with  tarry  and  saline  odors.  All 
here  was  fresh  and  wholesome  as  the 
wind  which  blows  off  the  snow-inoun- 
tains  across  the  fjords;  all  bore  the 
mark  of  simple,  virtuous  and  robust 
population.  Do  you  remember  the  e.x- 
hibit  of  a  ladies’  boot-maker  in  Chris¬ 
tiana?  It  is  in  boots  like  tlie.so  that 
the  heroines  of  Ibsen  are  carried  off 
bodily.  The  candid  rusticity  of  their 
chaussure  tells  us  more  than  pages  of 
commentary  could  do  concerning  the 
dramatis  personce  of  the  Scandinavian 
author.  The  tranquil  English  home  re- 
fiected  the  vigorous  personality  which 
that  race  never  surrenders:  and  the 
aristocratic  elegance  of  its  women  was 
also  there,  in  the  figures  of  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Pitt,  as  depicted  by  the 
great  portrait-painters.  In  the  palace 
where  Germany  handsomely  restored 
to  us  a  few  of  the  gems  of  our  own  art, 
the  masterful  wdli  which  has  sworn  to 
be  first,  everywhere  and  in  all  things, 
commanded  us  to  admire  its  newly  ac¬ 
quired  wealth,  and  the  somewhat 
heavy  pomp  and  ceremony  of  its  im¬ 
perial  existence.  The  chival'  ous  mag- 
nlfience  of  the  Hungarian  blazed  in 
his  gothic  castle;  and  the  wooden  car¬ 
avansary  of  the  Bosnian  showed  to 
perfection  the  picturesque  customs  and 
half-tamed  savagery  of  an  offshoot  of 
the  Turkish  race.  The  American  was 
painted  to  the  life,  at  every  turn  in  his 
hotel.  It  was  all  buslness-oflacee,  type¬ 
writers,  advertisements,  newspapers 
and  people  in  a  hurry,  either  glancing 
over  the  papers  or  dashing  off  their 
correspondence.  Business  everywhere! 
These  Americans  introduced  us  to  a 
machine  far  more  formidable  than 
their  revolving  cannon — the  machine 
Whidh  produces  and  automatically  dis¬ 
gorges  a  newspaper  by  a  single  opera¬ 
tion.  A  man,  or— in  default  of  a  man 


—a,  boy,  plays  upon  a  key-board  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  lo!  the  type  has  been 
selected  and  set  up,  and  the  characters 
printed  upon  a  revolving  cylinder.  It 
is  as  rapid  and  complete  as  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  pig  into  pork,  in  the 
great  factories  of  Chicago. 

Mechanism  of  stupefying  ingenuity, 
science  curiously  applied,  freaks  and 
marvels  of  nature,  relics  of  the  very 
beginnings  of  history,  and  the  first 
stammering  expression  of  discoveries 
which  will  one  day  revolutionize  hu¬ 
man  life— such  are  the  constant  sur¬ 
prises  which  one  encounters  and  which 
render  the  walk  tlirough  any  great  ex¬ 
hibition  so  exciting.  The  quickening 
of  thought  which  they  occasion  ought 
to  be  quite  as  fruitful  as  a  learned  lec¬ 
ture  or  the  reading  of  a  serious  book. 
We  need  not  inquire  whether  or  no  the 
galleries  of  1900  were  richer  in  such 
happy  chances  than  the  galleries  of 
1889.  They  were  quite  rich  enough  to 
capture  and  hold  for  a  long  time  the 
interest  of  all  intelligent  folk.  Among 
the  “attractions”  which  bore  no  offi¬ 
cial  stamp,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to 
be  instructive,  there  were  many  full  of 
refined  suggestion  for  the  poet  and  the 
dreamer.  Side  by  side  with  absurdities 
which  touched  the  confines  of  stupid¬ 
ity  there  were  truly  fascinating  “at¬ 
tractions;”— the  Swiss  village,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  long  ravines  of  Al¬ 
pine  pasturage  were  so  adroitly  made 
to  stretch  away  into  the  plains  of  Cre¬ 
nelle;  and,  above  all,  the  stereorama! 
that  enchanting  toy,  where  an  abso¬ 
lutely  scientific  perspective  produces  so 
perfect  an  illusion  of  reality.  The  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  Mediterranean  recovered 
many  a  lost  sensation  of  exquisite 
pleasure,  when  the  coast  of  Africa  un¬ 
folded  Itself  to  their  gaze  bathed  In 
warmest  light,  and  with  a  delicacy  of 
coloring  which  Fromentln  himself 
would  not  have  disdained. 

Apparently,  however,  the  most  Irre¬ 
sistible  attraction  of  all  resided  in 
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those  glass  cases  where  waxen  prin¬ 
cesses  displayed  to  the  best  advantage, 
under  an  aureole  of  electric  lights,  the 
“creations”  of  our  great  dressmakers. 
Fashionable  bourgeoises  and  little  sew¬ 
ing-girls,  old  Dame  Trots,  and  maidens 
from  the  country,  all  stood  entranced 
before  this  feminine  Paradise.  But 
(lid  you  chance  to  observe  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  faces  of  the  women  who 
gloated  over  this  tempting  display  of 
luxury?  It  was  an  “object-lesson”  in¬ 
deed;  and  one  of  the  most  Impressive 
offered  by  an  exhibition  which  was 
vaunted  beforehand  for  the  happy  in¬ 
fluence  it  was  going  to  exercise  over  our 
democracy!  Frankly,  we  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  anything  could  have  been  devised 
better  calculated  than  these  glass-cases 
to  excite  anti-social  and  generally  de¬ 
moralizing  feelings. 

At  first  the  public  showed  a  decided 
partiality  for  the  various  retrospective 
exhibits.  These  little  coui-ses  of  his¬ 
tory  teaching  by  bibelots  are  no  new 
thing.  Several  of  them  were  but  con¬ 
tinuations,  reproductions,  with  the 
same  material,  of  the  admirable  dis¬ 
plays  that  vwre  gotten  up  eleven  years 
ago  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  re¬ 
view  of  land  and  naval  armaments, 
which  was  particularly  admired,  in¬ 
cluded  the  greater  number  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  portraits  which  -were  cata¬ 
logued  in  1889  at  the  Palais  de  la 
Guerre.  A  desirable  repetition,  and 
one  which  it  was  a  great  pity  not  to 
have  imitated  in  the  Centennial  of 
Painting.  That  exhibition,  a  partial 
one  in  both  senses  of  the  term,  where 
some  good  artists  were  very  badly 
served,  would  have  gained  Immensely 
in  Interest  if  it  could  have  drawn  upon 
the  wealth  of  its  predecessor.  By  not 
venturing  to  do  this,  it  ran  the  risk  of 
being  misjudged  by  foreigners,  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  younger  guests  who  did 
not  see  in  1889  the  magnificent  series 
of  the  French  nineteenth  century  paint¬ 
ers. 


The  chosen  home  of  the  Retrospec¬ 
tive  generally  was  the  Petit  Palais, 
which  won  our  approbation  from  the 
first  and  will  make  an  era  in  our  rec*ol- 
lections.  That  marvellous  exhibit  was 
the  unquestioned  centre  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  its  greatest  triumph.  One 
visited  it  first  of  all  and  returned  many 
times.  Things  were  so  skilfully  ar¬ 
ranged  and  distributed  that  the  least 
sophisticated  easily  found  his  way 
amid  those  ivories,  wood-carvings, 
enamels  and  specimens  of  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  work ;  and  any  one  could  follow 
without  effort,  the  evolution  of  the 
French  ideal  in  the  decorative  arts. 

You  assisted  at  its  birth  and  heard 
its  first  infantile  cry;  only  a  clumsy 
priestly  instrument,  as  yet,  in  the 
crypts  of  Roman  basilicas  and  the  tab¬ 
ernacles  of  the  Abbaye  de  Conque.  In¬ 
formed  by  a  burning  faith  and  always 
looking  heavenward,  it  mastered  its 
processes  during  the  thlrteentli  century 
and  can’ied  them  to  a  point  of  supreme 
perfection  in  the  ensuing  ages.  The 
mystic  souls  of  its  Virgins  were  incar¬ 
nated  in  beautifully  proportioned  bod¬ 
ies.  At  the  first  breath  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  it  ran  to  drink  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  antique,  and  came  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  by  way  of  the 
pagan  Olympus.  It  revelled  in  the  in¬ 
toxications  of  sense  and  yielded  to  all 
the  impulses  of  nature.  With  all  the 
resources  of  the  new  art-industries 
which  it  had  created,  it  expressed  the 
ideas  and  forms  with  which  its  laicised 
imagination  was  teeming.  Serious  and 
noble  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
grand  sUcle  restrained  it,  even  when 
toying  with  the  allegories  of  mythol¬ 
ogy,  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  d^ 
cency.  The  eighteenth  century  brought 
entire  emancipation.  Our  art  lost  even 
the  memory  of  its  pious  origin,  slip¬ 
ping  down  into  the  gross  sensualism  of 
a  Clodion— loose,  enervated  and  full  of 
unclean  suggestion,  but  elegant  always. 
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and  witty;  inferior  in  imagination, 
doubtless,  but  superior  to  all  its  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals  both  in  the  taste  of  the  de¬ 
signer  and  the  conscientious  execution 
of  the  craftsman. 

Was  it  mere  curiosity  or  the  spirit  of 
dilettantism  which  continually  lured 
pne  back  to  the  master-pieces  of  our 
old  decorative  artists?  Nay,  it  was 
t)ccause  we  all  experienced,  in  their  so- 
.ciety,  emotions  of  pride  for  which  we 
■were  soon  able  to  render  a  reason.  That 
■vast  treasure  seemed  to  reveal  a  vein 
pf  our  national  genius  which  had  been 
tout  imperfectly  explored,  powers  we 
had  hardly  suspected,  and,  at  certain 
moments  of  our  history,  the  possibility 
of  successful  competition  even  with 
divine  Italy  herself.  The  pleasure  of 
discovering  these  patents  of  nobility 
was  enhanced  by  a  feeling  of  filial  pi- 
pty  for  those  who  had  bequeathed  them 
■to  us.  Below  the  ofilcial  gods  of  High 
Art— whose  merits  and  place  are  incon¬ 
testable— an  almost  endless  line  of  ob¬ 
scure  artists  was  unexpectedly  re¬ 
vealed.  Our  admiration  conjured  up 
the  nameless  images  of  those  who  chis¬ 
elled  these  golden  vases,  or  carved 
these  Virgins  in  ivory;  it  doted  on  the 
toerolc  efforts  and  scientific  divinations 
x>f  Bernard  Palissy;  it  hailed  those  cre¬ 
ators  of  beauty,  the  P6nicauds  and  the 
Limoslns,  and  did  homage  to  those 
hordes  of  artistic  workmen  who  have 
carried  all  over  the  world,  in  the  last 
■two  centuries,  the  fame  of  French 
work.  Their  handiwork  showed  us 
■these  moilest  artists,  informed  by  the 
very  best  qualities  of  our  race — cour¬ 
age,  intelligence,  honesty,  enthusiasm. 
There  has  really  been  growing  up 
among  us,  from  far  distant  times,  a 
.democracy  of  Industry,  endowed  with 
all  the  virtues  which  our  dreamers  de¬ 
sire.  It  was  an  honor  to  the  France  of 
former  days,  and,  say  what  you  will, 
-it  was  honored  by  her;  and  its  health¬ 
ful  past  is  a  guarantee  for  its  future, 
i^ow  should  one  not  love  and  believe 


iu  and  hope  for  a  nation  which  has 
produced,  at  every  period,  such  armies 
of  excellent  workmen?  We  used  to 
come  out  of  the  Petit  Palais  feeling 
more  sure  of  France,  more  reverent  of 
her  people,  glowing  with  a  sort  of  im¬ 
passioned  tenderness  for  those  humble 
ancestors,  those  unassuming  associates 
of  ours,  who  amassed  in  their  vener¬ 
able  ateliers  a  portion  of  our  splendid 
patrimony. 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
much  the  Expositiou  brought  us  that 
was  veritably  new;  and  the  answer 
must  be — Less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Exposition;  it  only  means  that  the 
last  decade  has  not  been  marked  by 
any  important  revolution  in  the  realms 
either  of  art,  science  or  Industry.  In 
what  branch  of  art,  for  instance,  has 
there  been  any  marked  advance?  Not 
in  architecture,  surely,  where  there  has 
been  deterioration,  rather  than  im¬ 
provement.  In  1889  iron  presented  it¬ 
self  boldly,  and  challenged  our  judg¬ 
ment  on  its  merits  as  an  element  of 
architecture.  Since  then  it  seems  to 
have  experienced  something  like  the 
shame  of  Adam  after  the  fall,  and  a 
desire  to  disguise  its  own  nudity.  At 
present  iron  is  content  to  be  a  staff;  it 
wraps  itself  in  stiffened  bandages,  dis¬ 
guises  itself  in  a  garment  of  plaster, 
it  Is  cement  In  armor.  Our  modern 
genius  expends  its  fancy  upon  tissues, 
jewelry,  furniture,  glass  and  pottery, 
being  engaged  all  the  while  in  an  anx¬ 
ious  search  for  formulas  and  laws, 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  discov¬ 
ered.  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  admirably  drawn  conclusions  of  M. 
de  la  Slzeranne,  who  has  determined 
the  precise  aesthetic  value  of  these  ex- 
l>eriments;  their  incontestable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  coloring;  their  incurable 
weakness  of  line. 

An  uninterrupted  advance  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  their  application 
to  mechanics  was  clearly  demonstrated 
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by  the  Exposition;  while  yet  it  failed 
to  register  any  one  of  those  decisive 
transformations  which  revolutionize 
the  conditions  and  the  implements  of 
a  great  industry.  In  1889  we  came  out 
of  the  Galerie  des  Machines  convinced 
that  the  next  decennial  would  show  us 
two  things:— the  substitution  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  steam  as  a  means  of  trac¬ 
tion  on  railAvays,  and  the  easy  and  fre¬ 
quent  employment  of  electric  force  de¬ 
rived  from  distant  natural  sources. 
Neither  of  these  promises  has  been  ful¬ 
filled.  We  cannot  say  that  the  devel¬ 
opments  and  the  victories  of  electricity 
have  ceased.  The  modest  d^bQtante  of 
1889  has  become  an  imposing  person¬ 
age  with  a  palace  and  belongings  of  its 
own.  The  little  dynamo  has  Increased 
tenfold  in  stature  and  in  power.  For¬ 
merly  it  had  a  radius  of  one  metre, 
now  it  has  one  of  ten.  It  used  to  be  a 
machine  of  five-hundred  horse-power, 
now  it  is  one  of  five-thousand,  and  the 
steely  stages  of  its  triple  alternators 
tower  haughtily  above  our  heads.  But 
its  force  is  still  all  generated  by  the  coal 
of  other  days;  the  steam-motor  con¬ 
tinues  an  indispensable  spur  to  auxil¬ 
iary  energies.  If  electricity  gains  upon 
animal  traction  day  by  day  for  short 
distances  and  metropolitan  communi¬ 
cation,  if  it  has  even  been  applied  to  a 
metropolitan  railway  over  which  trains 
are  occasionally  run,  it  has  not  yet 
made  conquest  of  a  great  railway  line 
or  of  an  ocean  steamer.  A  few  im¬ 
provements  and  additions  to  the 
achievements  of  eleven  years  ago 
would  comprise  all  that  electricity  had 
to  say  for  Itself  at  the  last  Exhibition. 
We  must  multiply  our  figures,  record 
a  more  extensive  and  ever-increasing 
employment  for  industrial  processes, 
and  as  a  means  of  illumination;  but 
we  must  admit  that  electricity  still  oc¬ 
cupies  the  subordinate  position  of  an 
intermediary— an  accumulator  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  original  motor  and 
the  material  to  be  wrought.  The  event 


has  not  yet  occurred  which  would  ex¬ 
change  the  rOles  of  the  two  motors  and 
dethrone  steam.  Nothing  short  of  an 
installation  at  the  Exposition  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  wireless  telegraphy  would 
have  demonstrated  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  genuinely  new  discovery. 

There  was,  however,  one  section 
which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  1889,  and  that  was  the 
vast  hall  crowded  with  those  bold 
parvenus,  the  bicycle  and  the  automo¬ 
bile.  They  proclaimed  aloud  to  the 
entire  Exposition  the  importance 
which  they  have  lately  assumed  in  our 
contemporary  life.  We  would  gladly 
estimate  the  progress  achieved  by  these 
lively  machines,  but,  alas!  we  are  not 
qualified  so  to  do.  If  it  depended  on 
us  we  could  only  express  a  preference 
for  those  which  can  count  the  fewest 
victims  upon  the  highway,  and  these 
would  no  doubt  be  the  very  ones  which 
the  connoisseur  would  least  esteem. 

As  an  affair  of  international  competi¬ 
tion  the  Exposition  ought  to  enable  us 
to  classify  the  nations  according  to 
their  respective  merits.  But  these  tests 
are  never  decisive.  The  competitors 
do  not  enter  the  lists  with,  the  same 
zest,  nor  make  the  same  degree  of  ef¬ 
fort.  There  are  two,  certainly,  who 
have  omitted  nothing  which  could  con¬ 
duce  to  setting  their  swift  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  best  possible  light.  Ger¬ 
many,  we  are  told,  was  resolved  to 
dazzle  us;  and  she  has  at  least  instruct¬ 
ed.  All  of  our  compatriots  who  read  or 
travel  much  know  what  prodigious 
economic  strides  our  neighbor  has  been 
making,  the  perfection  of  her  equip¬ 
ment,  the  opulence  of  those  who— but 
lately— were  so  poor.  The  great  mass 
of  Frenchmen  adhered  until  recently 
to  all  their  old  prejudices,  but  the  last 
six  months  have  removed  the  scales 
from  their  eyes.  What  competent 
Judges  say  is  that  the  German  ma¬ 
chines,  though  possibly  inferior  to  the 
American  in  ingenuity,  are  superior  to 
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all  others  in  the  extent  and  precision 
of  their  working  power.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artistic  objects,  of  things  re¬ 
quiring  taste  and  a  feeling  for  beauty, 
we  have  no  need  to  regard  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  formidable  rivals.  But  in  the 
experiments  and  utilizations  of  applied 
science,  in  extensive  industries  and 
manufactures,  and  in  short,  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  we  find  them  occupy¬ 
ing  a  foremost  place.  Here  German 
activity  has  already  found  its  reward 
in  wealth,  and  it  is  a  methodical  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  activity,  every¬ 
where  subordinated  to  a  general  plan 
and  a  higher  direction.  The  ruling  will 
has  made  itself  felt,  even  in  the  unex¬ 
pected  rush  to  our  great  fair  of  guests 
who  will  at  least  carry  away  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  courteous  welcome.  The  late 
international  reunion  might  almost  be 
described  as  a  German  Exhibition.  In 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  there  were  none 
but  Germans  to  be  seen,  there  was  no 
language  to  be  heard  but  theirs.  A  ru¬ 
mor  circulated  that  they  had  made  a 
bid  for  supplying  the  Exposition  with 
the  power  and  the  light  still  requisite 
for  its  belated  arrangements.  There 
are  symbol hstes  even  in  business;  and  if 
the  contract  had  actually  been  drawn 
up,  they  would  surely  have  recoiled 
from  the  formidable  symbolism  of  the 
simple  announcement— Paris  gets  its 
light  and  power  from  Germany. 

We  have  also  signalized  the  accession 
of  a  new  nation  to  the  rank  of  a  great, 
nay,  of  a  very  great  Power.  Unlike  the 
Germans,  the  Japanese  first  attracted 
us  by  their  artistic  superiority.  We 
fancied  that  we  knew  all  about  it;  but 
they  have  now  revealed  to  us  its  high 
antiquity,  and  the  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  it  had  attained  in  the  hands  of 
old  masters  who  simply  confound  us 
by  the  freedom  and  the  verity  of  their 
art.  The  heirs  of  these  men  have  no¬ 
bly  preserved  their  traditions.  As 
weavers  they  are  beyond  comparison; 


for  they  can  inform  a  web  with  all  the 
poetry  of  nature.  And  these  little  ar¬ 
tists  have  also  shown  themselves  the 
most  practical  and  enterprising  of  men 
in  those  more  prosaic  crafts  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  seize  and  utilize  the  riches  of 
nature.  As  farmers,  traders,  machin¬ 
ists  and  marines  they  were  to  be  met 
with  in  every  section  of  the  Fair,  and 
they  excelled  in  all.  They  have  had 
the  chance  to  exhibit  themselves  com¬ 
pletely;— I  mean,  to  display  their  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  manliness  as  well  as 
their  commercial  and  artistic  aptitudes. 
At  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
charming  all  Europe  at  Paris,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  saving  Europe  in  China 
from  a  great  danger  and  a  great  dis¬ 
grace.  Their  troops  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  ours  by  their  rare  qualities  of 
discipline,  valor  and  intelligence.  Up 
to  that  time,  it  had  been  an  unsolved 
problem,  whether  the  hasty  imposi¬ 
tion  of  our  civilization  would  bear 
durable  fruit  among  the  Japanese.  Tlie 
year  1900  answered  the  question— at 
least  provisionally.  In  the  arts  alike 
of  war  and  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  every 
department  of  the  great  competition 
for  livelihood,  the  Empire  of  the  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun  has  shown  itself  in  a 
position  to  challenge,  and  in  a  fair  way 
soon  to  equal,  the  greatest  and  the 
strongest  nations  of  the  West  The 
young  champion  begins  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  well! 

From  the  example  thus  afforded,  we 
pass  to  our  conclusions.  They  would 
be  as  tedious  in  the  drawing  as  a 
day  without  a  meal,  if  we  were  merely 
playing  the  petty  game  of  endeavoring 
to  find  the  entire  estate  of  the  century 
that  is  gone  in  the  bequest  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  at¬ 
tempt  and  might  result  badly  for  the 
deceased.  Some  malicious  old  gentle¬ 
man  or  other  would  be  sure  to  observe 
that  the  century  had  come  in  under  a 
triumphal  arch  to  the  tune  of  exultant 
paeans,  and  that  it  was  going  out 
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througli  the  far  less  epic  arch  of  the 
Salamander.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
beet  of  reasons  for  not  pushing  our 
symbolism  too  far.  We  forget  that  the 
synthesis  of  a  century  was  attempted 
in  1880,  when  also  the  Exhibition 
called  itself  centennial.  That  of  last 
summer  was,  in  fact,  but  a  repetition 
which  could  neither  alter  nor  shed  any 
new  light  upon  the  aspect  of  the  nono- 
genarian  so  earnestly  pondered  eleven 
years  ago.  We  endeavored,  at  that 
time,  not  merely  to  deflne  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  but  to  formulate  its  philosophy. 
In  view  of  a  display  which  has  not 
suggested  tlie  slightest  modification  of 
our  previous  judgment,  we  can  but  re¬ 
peat  ourselves.  Nothing  has  occurred 
to  modify  the  opinion  then  expressed 
concerning  the  achievements  and  the 
errors  of  the  old  century. 

We  may  admit,  if  you  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  photographic  proof  struck  off 
in  1900  accentuates,  at  certain  points, 
the  features  with  which  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar.  Symmetry— that  word  which 
was  formerly  so  common,  and  which  is 
passing  out  of  use  with  the  idea  that 
it  once  expressed,  in  days  when  a  work 
of  art,  or  a  book,  or  a  festival,  or  an 
assemblage  of  buildings  was  valued  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  success  with  which  all 
the  different  parts  were  subordinated 
to  one  central  thought — symmetry,  I 
say,  is  absent  more  and  more.  Indi¬ 
vidual  attempts  are  multiplied— inter¬ 
esting  and  intelligent  attempts,  beauti¬ 
ful  sometimes,  often  very  useful— but 
they  are  totally  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  tlie  whole  is  incoherent 
and  anarchic. 

Honestly  now,  is  not  this  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  you  received  from  our  Ex¬ 
position?  Here  is  another  strongly 
marked  feature.  Folk  from  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  the  earth  flocked  to  our 
Babel,  and  mingled  in  the  Rue  des  Na¬ 
tions,  where,  nevertheless,  every  pavil¬ 
ion  aimed  at  preserving  intact  the 
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ethnic  peculiarities  of  race  and  coun¬ 
try.  Is  not  this  very  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  a  cosmopolitanism  which  ac¬ 
cepts  everything,  and  a  nationalism  be¬ 
coming  every  day  more  jealous  and  un¬ 
compromising,  more  determined  to 
maintain  or  to  restore  complete  integ¬ 
rity  of  breed,  language,  laws  and  tra¬ 
ditions— one  of  the  biggest  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantities  in  the  problem  which 
our  age  is  bequeathing  to  its  successor? 
How,  and  after  what  conflicts,  will  the 
two  antagonistic  instincts  be  recon¬ 
ciled?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  venture  to  predict 
liCt  us  return  to  the  lesson  afforded 
by  the  .Japanese.  We  said  just  now 
that  theirs  was  a  really  integral  exhib¬ 
it.  Our  own,  despite  appearances,  can 
never  be  more  than  partial  if  localized 
in  Paris.  Our  monster  show  has 
brought  out  very  clearly  some  of  the 
conditions  of  our  national  vitality,  but 
it  bad  nothing  to  tell  us  concerning  the 
most  essential.  We  are  like  candidates 
who  have  stood  our  examination  in 
some  topics  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  examiner  suspends  'his  judgment; 
but  there  might  be  a  bitter  awakening 
in  store  for  the  poor  child  were  he  to 
fancy  that  be  had  finally  passed! 

Interested  flatterers— our  masters 
themselves  to  begin  with— have  loaded 
us  with  compliments,  which  threaten 
to  beguile  and  deceive  the  strong  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  our  peopleu  It  is  inti¬ 
mated  that,  by  the  very  fact  of  having 
had  an  Exposition,  we  rank  .  as  the 
foremost  people  upon  earth,  and,  on 
all  sides,  we  hear  of  naught  save  the 
glory,  the  greatness,  the  strength,  of 
which  this  miraculous  display  is  the 
sure  sign  and  sufllcient  guarantee. 
Such  talk  is  dangerous,  both  in  what  it 
says  and  what  it  does  not  say.  One  of 
our  statesmen  was  rather  cruelly  criti¬ 
cized,  not  long  since,  for  eaying  in  the 
course  of  a  plea  for  the  builder  of  the 
great  Tower,  that  be  bad  “given  us  the 
alms  of  a  little  glory.”  The  hyperbole 
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was  perhaps  excusable  in  the  mouth  of 
an  advocate  at  the  Palais,  but  it  would 
be  very  much  out  of  place  in  an  official 
report.  Yet  what  else  has  been  said 
for  the  last  six  months  in  the  dithy¬ 
rambs  perpetually  repeated  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  higher  and  higher  bids?  The 
least  disadvantage  of  these  exaggera¬ 
tions  is  that  they  cause  the  foreigner 
to  smile.  They  may  well  talk  of  our 
insupportable  vanity;  the  least  ill-dis¬ 
posed  of  them  would  rejoice  to  see  us 
hypnotized  by  so  fatal  a  delusion.  We 
can  assure  the  outsider  that  it  is  one 
which  all  Frenchmen  do  not  share.  We 
are  most  happy  to  have  shown  our  vis¬ 
itors  that  there  is  good  work  in  France, 
no  less  than  good  taste,  and  good  grace 
and  courtesy  at  their  service.  But  we 
understand  perfectly  that  more  than 
this  is  required  of  us— other  efforts, 
other  deeds,  further  proofs  of  energy— 
if  we  are  to  recover  the  old  precedence 
which  is  now  disputed.  And  of  this 
we  are  bound  to  convince  onr  fellow’- 
citizens. 

An  Exposition  affords  information 
concerning  the  capacity  of  a  country 
for  labor,  concerning  the  quality  of 
labor  and  the  bent  of  the  national  gen¬ 
ius.  These  are  all  very  good  things. 
The  virtues  thus  attested  are  among 
the  most  honorable  of  all,  and  the  most 
essential  to  the  moral  health  of  any 
people.  But  no  Exposition  can  properly 
illustrate  the  highest  scientific  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  or  its  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  creations.  The  lyric  flight  of  a 
Victor  Hugo  cannot  be  shown,  nor  the 
intuition  of  a  Pasteur  in  his  laboratory, 
nor  even  the  thought  of  a  Taine  before 
his  desk.  A  very  few  initiated  persons 
will  read,  in  the  cold  figures  of  statis¬ 
tical  reports,  the  miracles  dally  wrought 
by  charity;  but  what  can  never  be  seen 
in  “the  grand  assizes  of  Labor  and 
Peace”  are  the  aptitudes  and  virtues 
which  constitute  the  protection  of  la¬ 
bor  and  insure'  the  continuance  of 
peace— the  heroism  of  the  soldier,  the 


determination  of  the  statesman,  the 
vital  and  unremitting  action  of  all 
those  who  subserve  the  interests  of 
their  country.  We  must  not  suffer  our 
citizens  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  their 
country  is  great  enough  if  they  have 
done  a  good  day’s  work. 

Tell  them  rather  that  a  nation’s 
greatness  is  made  up  of  elements  more 
numerous,  more  complex,  and  some¬ 
times  ruder.  In  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
the  true  Exposition,  the  one  that  will 
count  in  history,  is  “on”  just  now  in 
China.  The  strength  of  all  the  great 
Powers  is  there  being  put  forth,  and 
their  relative  Influence  determined.  No 
one  doubts  that  our  soldiers  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  test  with  honor;  one  would 
like  to  feel  sure  that  those  who  dii*ect 
our  politics  will  acquit  themselves 
equally  well.  It  will  be  all  the  greater 
credit  to  them  if  they  do,  because  the 
Exposition  was  a  heavy  load  to  carry; 
it  is  always  the  most  serious  objection 
to  these  momentous  functions  that  they 
hamper  for  a  long  time  a  country’s 
freedom  of  action  and  divert  men’s 
minds  from  her  essential  interests.  Our 
enemies  understand  this  perfectly,  and 
so  do  our  friends.  At  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Chinese  troubles  a  Russian 
journal,  and  one  of  those  most  consist¬ 
ently  friendly  to  ourselves,  began  a  re¬ 
gretful  editorial  as  follows:— 

“P’rance  is  passing  through  that 
strange  period  which  may  be  called,  in 
her  case,  the  period  of  Expositional 
trance.  P’or  more  than  a  year  now  all 
interests,  all  enterprises,  all  govern¬ 
mental  life  and  political  action  have 
been  subordinated  to  the  single  consid¬ 
eration:  ‘Will  such  and  such  things  af¬ 
fect  the  Exposition  unfavorably?’  ” 
Let  us  hope  that  the  state  of  torpor 
here  described  will  not  have  prejudiced 
our  foreign  policy.  Were  it  to  do  so. 
we  should  Indeed  have  paid  too  dear 
for  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  Ex¬ 
position.'  Infinitely  too  dear  if  the 
good  sense  of  the  public  were  to  be 
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drugged  by  a  false  idea,  and  out  people 
should  lend  a  too  willing  ear  to  tbe  be¬ 
guiling  voices  of  tbose  who  claim  that 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  honors  to  have 
entertained  the  universe  in  a  bonded 
warehouse.  Were  that  mean  concep¬ 
tion  of  national  greatness  once  to  find 
its  way  into  our  hearts,  displacing 
more  manly  aspirations,  we  might  hold 
decennial  exhibitions  to  our  heart’s 
content;  cram  them  with  furniture  and 
gems,  restaurants  and  foreign  exhibits; 

Rerue  del  Deux  Mondes. 


build  palaces  for  the  “staff”,  served  by 
only  too  many  seductive  attendants, 
and  give  Babylonian  banquets  therein 
—the  people  who.  If  not  rudely  awak¬ 
ened  by  some  salutary  shock,  should 
prefer  no  better  claim  than  this  to  the 
primacy  of  the  nations,  would  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  presenting  to 
pleasure-seeking,  foreign  guests,  at  the 
Jubilee  Exposition  of  the  year  2000, 
only  a  colossal  mirror  reflecting  its  own 
decadence. 

Engine-Melchior  de  Vogiie. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  KALAMANTAN. 


Seated  on  the  ground,  his  back  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  wall  of  the  stockade, 
his  crooked  knees  supporting  his  el¬ 
bows,  his  palms  lying  flat,  oue  against 
either  cheek,  he  stared  moodily  at  the 
sunset.  His  figure  was  thin  and  wast¬ 
ed;  the  color  of  his  skin  was  sallow 
and  opaque;  premature  lines  had  fur¬ 
rowed  themselves  upon  a  face  which 
should  have  been  that  of  a  man  in  his 
first  youth.  Even  now  that  the  glory 
in  the  western  sky  furnished  beauty 
enough  to  fill  the  sight  of  any  man, 
his  eyes  were  restless  and  shifty.  Every 
minute  or  so  he  recalled  his  gaze  from 
the  distant  horizon  and  threw  anxious, 
uneasy  glances  about  him,  as  though 
he  dreaded  the  approach  of  some  ene¬ 
my,  as  though  threatened  by  some  ever¬ 
present  danger.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
same  feeling  of  insecurity  which  had 
caused  him  to  seat  himself  with  the 
only  solid  structure  in  sight  protecting 
his  back  from  possible  assault. 

The  little  block-house  surrounded  by 
its  wooden  palisade,  above  which  the 
high-pitched  palm-leaf  roof  rose  sky¬ 
wards  in  a  dust-colored  pyramid,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide,  flat  valley.  On 
every  side  for  a  distance  of  four  or 


five  miles  the  ground  stretched  to  the 
foothill  in  a  series  of  low,  sweeping 
undulations,  the  whole  smothered  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  waste  of  coarse,  rank 
grass.  The  squalid  Mflrut  villages— 
each  consisting  of  a  single  long  bar¬ 
rack  divided  into  narrow  dwellings  all 
oi>ening  out  on  to  a  common  veranda- 
nestled  in  the  hollows,  and  were  seen 
so  indistinctly  between  the  grass  tufts 
on  the  higher  ground  that  they  did 
nothing  tow'ords  breaking  the  flatness 
of  the  plain  or  relieving  its  aching 
monotony.  Fencing  the  valley  in  a 
seemingly  endless  chain  without  break 
or  outlet,  ranges  of  vast  mountains 
rose  abruptly  from  its  edge,  those  on 
the  north  clustering  about  the  feet  of 
a  giant  peak  some  11,000  feet  in  height, 
those  to  the  south,  east  and  west  slop¬ 
ing  upwards  to  lesser  summits  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Once  long 
ago  in  the  dim  recesses  of  an  unrecord¬ 
ed  past,  the  valley  had  been  a  lake, 
hidden  here  from  the  eyes  of  men  in 
the  heart  of  many  mountains;  now  the 
waters  had  subsided,  giving  place  to 
a  race  of  unclean  men,  who  squatted 
like  foul  parasitic  growths  on  the  rich 
aHuvial  soil;  but  to  the  solitary  white 
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man  tbe  loneliness  of  the  place  could 
not  have  been  more  intense  had  the 
valley  retained  from  the  beginning  its 
prehistoric  aspect. 

That  ring  of  tumbled  hilltops,  hem¬ 
ming  him  in  on  every  side,  had  for  him 
a  terrible  fascination— the  fascination 
of  fear.  When  first  he  came  to  this 
place  it  had  taken  him  many  days  of 
heart-breaking  toil  to  scramble  up  the 
slopes  by  means  of  tbe  precipitous  na¬ 
tive  paths,  and  two  more  to  slip  and 
slide  down  into  the  valiey  in  which  be 
was  to  be  stationed.  Even  now  the 
memory  of  that  tramp  was  a  night¬ 
mare  which  set  all  his  limbs  aching;  he 
recalled  the  hours  spent  in  climbing, 
climbing,  climbing  up  that  seemingly 
interminable  path,  tbe  agony  of  look¬ 
ing  ahead  and  seeing  the  slim  line  of 
track  stretching  heavenwards  in  un¬ 
broken  ascent;  the  cramp  occasioned 
In  his  feet  by  walking  for  miles  along 
tbe  shelving  slopes  of  hillsides,  by 
struggling  over  smooth,  round  bould¬ 
ers  in  the  beds  of  streams;  the  giddi¬ 
ness  which  turned  him  sick  as  he  tight- 
roped  along  a  ridge  from  which  the 
ground  fell  away  in  sheer  pitches  for 
hundreds  of  feet  on  either  hand;  the  falls 
whch,  as  he  descended,  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot,. covering  him  with  bruises; 
the  heat,  the  sweat,  the  toil,  the  insuf¬ 
ferable  sense  of  exhaustion  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  At  the  time  he  had  told  himself 
that  if  he  were  to  fall  sick  he  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  die  where 
he  was;  that  he  could  never  return  over 
that  vast  barrier  of  mountains;  and 
the  thought  had  been  ever  present  to 
bis  mind  since  then,  had  grown  upon 
him  as  he  brooded  over  it,  fretting  his 
nerves,  working  upon  his  imagination, 
filling  him  with  a  sickening  fear,  till  at 
last  tbe  valley  had  become  to  him  a 
prison-house,  the  mountains  rows  of 
Inexorable  warders  shutting  him  off 
from  life,  from  human  beings,  from  all 
tbe  civilized  world. 

He  was  that  unusual  thing,  a  very 


sensitive  and  imaginative  Englishman. 
Most  of  the  boys  of  our  race,  whom 
Pate  chiKks  headlong  into  distant, 
God-forgotten  crannies,  there  to  teach 
savage  folk  the  virtues  which  they  in¬ 
stinctively  dislike,  and  to  wean  them 
from  the  vices  wh’ch  they  naturally 
love,  have  certain  sterling  qualities 
which  stand  them  in  good  stead.  They 
may  not  be  brilliant  men  at  their  books; 
they  may  have  been  ploughed  and 
plucked  until  they  are  furrowed  and 
bare;  but  they  are  usually  endowed 
with  a  perfect,  an  almost  sublime  self- 
confidence,  an  unquestioning  sense  of 
their  own  superiority  of  race,  which 
enables  them  to  rule  men  of  a  lesser 
breed  with  a  calm  strength  which  has  a 
force  that  is  more  than  Medic,  an  utter 
fearlessness  which  is  almost  stupid  in 
its  complete  contempt  of  danger— its 
Inability  to  realize  that  such  a  thing 
exists— and  above  all,  a  sound  common- 
sense  which  is  worth  all  the  ’ologles. 
Such  men  as  these  go  into  the  wild 
comers  of  the  world— barren  places  in 
am  intellectual  sense,  where  no  water 
is— and  live  there,  or  die  there,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  an  absolute  light¬ 
heartedness,  barely  realizing  that  their 
fate  is  harder  than  that  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  and  becoming  so  absorbed  by  the 
interest  of  their  task  that  for  a  space 
all  other  created  things  sink  into  utter 
insignificance.  Boys  who  live  the  lives  of 
dogs,  alone  and  unfriended  among  a 
savage  race,  will  speak  to  you  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  charms  of  their  im¬ 
possible  “district,”  will  compare  most 
unfavorably  with  it  the  little  steaming 
towns  of  the  East,  where  white  men 
strive  to  cheat  themselves  into  forget¬ 
ting  that  their  exile  is  yet  unended; 
and  it  is  only  those  of  us  who  have 
passed  through  a  similar  experience 
who  can  detect  the  sanity  underlying 
this  apparent  mania. 

But  now  and  again  it  happens  that 
those  who  select  men  for  these  thank¬ 
less  billets  maAce  what  the'  Americans 
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call  “a  bad  break.”  The  average  Eng¬ 
lish  boy,  as  I  have  said,  has  an  inbred 
aptitude  for  this  special  class  of  work, 
and  this  leads  people  to  forget  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every 
rule.  Gervase  Fornler,  the  solitary 
white  man  now  seated  alone,  gazing  at 
the  setting  sun,  was  one  of  these  ex¬ 
ceptions.  His  relatives  were  poor,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  boy  should 
work  for  his  living,  but  be  had  been 
signally  unfortunate  in  bis  attempts  to 
satisfy  the  examiners  at  Burlington 
House  as  to  his  intellectual  fitness  for 
some  branch  of  the  public  service.  He 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  brains, 
and  possessed  some  culture  both  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic;  but  his  acquirements 
were  not  of  that  solid  order  which 
commands  the  respect,  and  is  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  marks,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Examination  Board.  Perhaps  he  wast¬ 
ed  too  much  of  his  time,  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  cramming,  in 
reading  books  not  in  the  curriculum, 
and  more  in  writing  little  stories, 
which  his  mother  pronounced  to  be 
charming  and  quite  as  good  as  De 
Qulncey,  and  the  editors,  to  whom 
they  were  submitted,  declined  to  use 
with  a  quite  wonderful  unanimity.  At 
last  old  Mr.  Fornier,  who  did  not  share 
his  wife’s  admiration  for  their  son,  said 
roundly  that  he  had  wasted  money 
enough  upon  Gervase’s  education,  and 
the  opportunity  occurring  about  that 
time  shipped  him  off  to  Kalamantan, 
in  the  service  of  which  State  his  In- 
fiuence  bad  secured  the  boy  a  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Gervase  felt  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  exile  acutely,  and  wrote  some 
wishy-washy  verse  upon  the  subject 
between  Intervals  of  sea-sickness,  deck- 
dances  and  flirtations;  but  the  little 
tropical  town  in  which  he  was  first 
stationed  took  a  great  deal  of  the  glid¬ 
ing  off  the  situation.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  oflSce  work  to  be  done,  the  Ma¬ 
lay  language  to  be  studied,  and  a  hard- 


bit  gang  of  short-tempered  senior 
ofllcers  to  be  satisfied,  who  proved 
to  be  even  less  amenable  than 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
themselves.  Gervase  suffered  pangs 
of  home-sickness.  His  pride  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  shock  when  be  made 
the  discovery  that  to  those  about  him 
there  was  nothing  picturesque  or  unu¬ 
sual  in  the  fact  of  bis  enforced  banish¬ 
ment— that  he  was  merely  one  of  an 
unconsidered  pack  of  boys  who  were 
valued  solely  for  the  amount  of  work 
which  they  were  able  to  get  through  in 
a  given  time.  He  was  desperately  mis¬ 
erable,  and  he  would  have  given  up  the 
struggle  very  willingly,  but  his  father, 
who  distrusted  the  young  man’s  perse¬ 
verance,  kept  him  so  short  of  money, 
over  and  above  the  pittance  which  he 
earned,  that  he  could  not  even  save 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  bis  return 
passage  to  Europe,  even  if  he  had  been 
able  to  summon  the  courage  necessary 
for  an  interview  with  his  irate  parent. 
Long  before  the  death  of  a  brother  offi¬ 
cer  led  to  Gervase  being  sent  up-country 
into  the  district  which  is  the  heart  of 
Kalamantan,  the  youngster  bad 
watched  every  atom  of  the  expected 
romance  vanish  from  bis  life  of  exile. 
Everything  was  prosaic,  commonplace, 
squalid,  ugly,  uninteresting;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  bad  reached  his  station 
in  the  interior  that  the  full  measure 
of  his  misery  was  made  plain  to 
him. 

“Are  you  going  to  send  young  For¬ 
nier  to  succeed  Bush?”  the  headquar¬ 
ters  Resident  had  asked  his  chief. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter  grimly. 

“He  won’t  do  any  good  there.” 

“So  far  as  I  know  there  isn’t  any 
good  to  be  done.” 

“He  is  not  the  cut  of  youngster  for 
an  up-country  station  to  my  thinking.” 

“He  is  not  the  cut  of  youngster  for 
any  station.  In  the  interior  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  Fornler,  if  I 
know  him,  will  do  it.” 
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The  other  laus^hed.  “Still,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  will  prove  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  either  the 
pluck  or  the  stamina  necessary  for  the 
job.” 

The  chief  stretched  himself  elabo¬ 
rately,  and  spoke  throu^  a.  half-stifled 
yawn.  “I’m  inclined  to  agree  with 
you,”  he  said;  “but  it  is  about  the  only 
dbance  I  can  see  of  making  a  man  of 
the  feliow— an  off-chance,  I  admit,  but 
it’s  fair  to  give  it  to  him.” 

'The  chief  was  a  hard  as  well  as  a 
strong  man,  and  in  the  years  that  were 
done  he  bad  himself  gone  through  the 
searching  ordeal  of  long  solitary  exiie 
among  folk  of  an  alien  race,  bad  come 
through  it  triumphantly,  with  a  great 
reputation  for  skili  and  nerve  in  the 
management  of  turbulent  tribes,  and 
was  now  wont  to  speak  lovingly  of  his 
curious  experiences,  comparing  unfa¬ 
vorably  the  oflice-pent  but  comfort-la¬ 
den  present  with  the  freedom  of  the 
rough,  adventurous,  peril-beset  past. 
He  was  of  all  men  the  one  most  ill-cal¬ 
culated  to  understand  what  a  similar 
trial  would  hold  for  a  man  like  Ger- 
vase  Fornier,  or  to  appreciate  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  it  would  be  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  his  sensitive,  imaginative 
temperament 

From  the  beginning  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  heart  of  Kalamantan,  the  horror  of 
the  place  had  gripped  the  boy.  It  was 
not  only  the  utter  loneliness  which 
those  ramparts  of  blue  mountains  em¬ 
phasized,  not  only  the  sense  of  awful 
isolation,  of  entire  self-dependence,  cut 
off  from  human  aid,  which  numbed 
and  paralyzed  him,  it  was  the  looks, 
the  habits,  the  savagery  of  the  wild 
creatures  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
that  fllled  him  with  disgust  with  un¬ 
conquerable  revulsion,  with  ungovern¬ 
able  fear.  They  were  fllthy  Mflruts, 
one  of  the  lowest  races  of  our  human 
stock,  who  ground  their  teeth  to  the 
gums,  plucked  out  their  eyebrows  and 
vyelashes,  thus  giving  to  their  faces  an 


air  of  deformity,  and  parted  their 
frowsy  locks  in  the  middle  after  twist¬ 
ing  their  long  hair  into  dirty  chignons, 
so  that  every  man  among  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  belong  to  some  inflnitely  de¬ 
graded  branch  of  the  female  sex.  For 
the  most  part  they  wore  no  clothing 
save  a  foul  loin-clout;  but  occasionally 
they  went  abroad  dressed  in  grotesque 
coats,  sleeveless,  tigbtly-fltting,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  incongruous  tails,  long 
like  those  of  the  Pied  Piper,  cut  after 
the  fashion  of  the  evening  garments  of 
civilized  men.  They  were  lazy,  Im¬ 
provident  and  abominable  in  their 
habits;  they  converted  their  annual 
crop  of  rice  into  atrocious  native 
liquor,  of  which  men,  women*  and 
little  children  drank  to  intoxica¬ 
tion  with  open  shamelessness,  ly¬ 
ing  about  in  bestial  attitudes  until 
they  had  partially  recovered  their 
sobriety,  when  they  would  crawl  back 
to  the  jars  to  suck  up  more  drink 
through  the  bamboo  pipes  until  they 
again  lapsed  into  a  state  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  they  starved;  for  not  only  the  rice 
but  the  tapioca  and  the  jungle-roots 
were  all  put  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
there  was  always  a  stock  of  liquor  to 
draw  upon,  even  when  good  food  had 
not  been  tasted  for  many  hours.  But 
though  these  things  fllled  young  For¬ 
nier  with  disgust,  they  would  not  of 
themselves  have  been  sufficient  to 
cause  him  fear.  The  Mflruts  oftra 
waxed  riotous  in  their  cups,  and  the 
throbbing  of  the  drums  from  a  village 
where  a  drinking-bout  was  in  progress 
pulsed  across  the  valley  to  his  stock¬ 
ade,  telling  him  of  the  savagery  so  near 
at  hand,  and  setting  his  over-quick 
imagination  to  work  picturing  awful 
things  which  might  befall.  But  be 
had  his  reasons  for  these  fears. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  valley,  he  had  visited  one 
of  the  villages,  and  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  long  veranda,  wbidb  was  the 
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common  room  of  all  the  dwellings.  A 
colleotlon  of  earthenware  jars,  the 
only  valuables  of  the  Mdruts,  and  at 
that  time  their  only  currency,  hanked 
the  edge  of  the  veranda,  and  the  naked 
folk  squatted  around  in  grotesque  at¬ 
titudes  without  regard  to  courtesy  or 
respect  such  as  the  Malayan  peoples 
use.  The  place  was  stuffy  and  dark, 
filled  with  the  horrible  odor  of  the  MQ- 
ruts,  mingled  with  that  of  the  lean 
swine  in  the  ill-kept  sties  below  the 
building.  Coming  suddenly  out  of  the 
burning  sun-glare  of  the  noontide  into 
the  gloom  of  the  place,  it  was  some 
time  before  Gervase’s  eyes  could  see 
anything  distinctly;  but  at  length,  look¬ 
ing*  upwards,  he  caught  sight  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects  which  made  his  heart  stand 
Btiil.  They  were  round  in  shape  and 
blackened  with  soot,  and  were  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  beam  in  a  long  line,  draped 
with  the  greasy  leaves  called  daun  stlat, 
which  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
veranda  to  the  other;  and  they  had 
great,  deep,  cavernous  eyes,  vvhich 
glared  at  the  boy  above  mouths  which 
grinned  with  a  horrible  unchanging 
merriment.  They  were  human  skulls, 
and  ns  he  looked  at  them,  the  whole 
row  seemed  to  have  fixed  its  sightless 
eye-sockets  upon  him  in  awful  Invita¬ 
tion;  those  jaws  which  had  been 
clenched  in  the  agony  of  a  violent 
death,  to  be  laughing  in  concert  at  the 
doom  which  in  his  turn  awaited  him. 
Gervase  fancied  that  he  could  almost 
hear  the  sound  of  that  ghoulish  merri¬ 
ment,  of  that  still  chorus  that  the 
voices  of  the  dead  had  spoken  aloud  in 
prophecy  of  his  own  doom.  Hurriedly 
he  leapt  to  his  feet  and  puEihed  his  way 
through  the  Mfimts  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  then  stumbled  back  to  his 
stockade  sick  with  horror  at  what  he 
had  seen. 

And  the  memory  haunted  him.  In¬ 
voluntarily  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
manner  of  the  unforeseen  death,  which 
had  robbed  each  one  of  those  grinning 


skulls  of  the  life  that  had  animated  It; 
in  his  dreams  he  was  present  at  fifty 
hideous  murders;  twenty  times  a-day 
the  head-hunters,  in  fancy,  were  upon 
him;  a  stir  caused  by  a  lizard  in  the 
grass  set  his  heart  beating;  every 
chance  noise  left  him  faint  and  sweat¬ 
ing;  the  drums  of  the  drunken  folk  in 
the  valley  spoke  a  sure  message,  and 
in  his  soul  he  cowered  at  their  beat. 
His  Dyak  policemen  told  him  blood¬ 
curdling  tales  with  the  light-hearted 
brutality  of  their  kind— tales  of  their 
own  head-hunting  traditions,  and  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mfiruts 
had  obtained  fresh  trophies  by  steal¬ 
ing  upon  unarmed  people  while  they 
sowed  their  crops,  upon  mothers  tend¬ 
ing  their  little  ones,  upon  strayed  chil¬ 
dren,  decrepit  old  men,  or  upon  sleep¬ 
ing  warriors.  Soon  Gervase,  still  tor¬ 
tured  by  that  uneasy  imagination  of 
his,  began  to  fear  the  Dyaks  as  much 
as  the  Mfiruts.  They  had  the  tradition 
of  head-hunting  behind  them;  the  long¬ 
ing  for  it,  for  aught  he  knew,  still 
lurked  in  their  blood.  Might  it  not 
break  out  afresh  some  day?  Yet  these 
men  were  his  only  guard,  his  only  pro¬ 
tectors;  he  shared  his  stockade  with 
them;  he  felt  himself  to  be  entirely  at 
their  mercy! 

If  Gervase  had  known  a  little  more, 
and  had  made  a  more  sparing  use  of 
that  torturing  imagination  of  his,  he 
might  have  been  saved  much  mental 
agony.  Most  of  the  heads  adorning 
the  Mfirut  huts  in  his  valley  were  the 
trophies  of  almost  prehistoric  times. 
For  some  years  the  ancient  practice 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  people,  who 
stood  in  considerable  awe  of  their  white 
rulers;  and  even  the  blood-stained  rec¬ 
ords  of  Kalamantan  of  an  earlier  date 
told  of  few  European  victims  sacrificed 
to  the  savage  custom.  Drunken  or 
sober,  the  Mfiruts  around  him  did  not 
so  much  as  dream  of  seeking  the  head 
of  their  district  ofiScer,  though  the 
young  braves  might  secretly  covet  It, 
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and  the  Dyaks  were  as  loyal  and  good- 
hearted  a  set  of  little  people  as  a  man 
might  wish  to  be  befriended  by  when 
in  a  tight  place.  In  reality,  had  he  but 
known  it,  Gervase  was  as  safe  in  the 
heart  of  Kalamantan  as  in  the  gut  of 
Piccadilly— safer,  indeed,  for  in  this 
distant  valley  men  ran  no  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  obliterated  by  hurrying  hansom, 
reckless  cyclist,  or  awkward  motor-car. 
But  the  boy  was  alone,  isolated,  cut  off 
from  his  fellows,  and  the  dreary  mo¬ 
notony  of  his  days  fretted  his  nerves  to 
excruciation,  making  him  a  more  easy 
prey  to  fear  than  he  himself  would 
have  deemed  possible  six  months  be¬ 
fore.  Reading  his  history,  you  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  boy  was  of  no 
account;  that  he  was  that  abomination 
of  the  Englishman— a  “funkstick.”  But 
transfer  yourself  for  a  moment  from 
your  own  secure  and  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings;  go  forth  in  spirit  into  the 
heart  of  Kalamantan;  let  its  loneliness, 
its  savagery,  the  horror  of  its  people, 
enter  into  your  soul,  and  see  if  there¬ 
after  you  are  equally  ready  to  condemn 
Gervase  Fomler,  the  boy  of  sensitive 
temperament,  on  whose  excitable  im¬ 
agination  his  incongruous  environment 
exercised  so  disastrous  an  effect.  And 
remember  also  that  where  danger  is 
concerned,  and  fear  aroused,  it  matters 
less  whether  the  i)eril  be  real  than 
whether  he  who  suffers  believes  in  the 
reality  of  its  existence. 

As  Gervase  sat  now,  his  back  pro¬ 
tected  from  possible  attack  by  the  wall 
of  his  stockade,  he  gazed  outward  at 
the  western  line  of  mountains.  Above 
the  hill-tops  the  sunset  glow  was  firing 
the  heavens  with  a  blaze  of  wonderful 
colors— oranges,  crimsons  and  reds, 
great  wide  washes  of  pink,  splashes  of 
yellow,  fiecks  of  gorgeous  tints  for 
which  men  have  no  C  ^  1  rich  and 

warm  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
tropics.  Higher  yet  in  a  broad  expanse 
pure  and  stainless,  and  here  and  there 
slashing  the  brighter  hues  with  slim 


inlets,  the  sky  showed  an  ethereal 
azure,  intensifying  the  magnificence  of 
the  more  pronounced  colors.  Against 
it  the  tumbled  heaps  of  mountain  stood 
out  prominently,  seemingly  close  at 
hand,  tinged  a  deep  clear  cobalt  of  a 
tint  so  vivid,  yet  so  even  and  regular, 
that  the  hills  had  the  air  of  having 
been  dyed  in  some  giant’s  vat.  At  the 
feet  of  the  range,  and  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground,  the  crude  greens  of  grass  and 
shrub  gave  off  their  color  with  a  bright¬ 
ness  almost  dazzling,  in  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  the  intense  blueness  of  the 
hills— the  glory  and  the  tenderness  in 
the  sky,  the  deep  tint  of  the  mountains 
and  the  vivid  verdure  of  the  valley  to¬ 
gether  making  a  blending  of  brilliant 
hues  which  intoxicated  with  its  splen¬ 
dor. 

Gervase,  leaning  slightly  forward, 
drank  in  the  beauty  with  a  feverish  ea¬ 
gerness  which  grudged  each  second 
of  the  transient  spectacle.  He  was 
by  nature  wedded  to  the  soft  and  love¬ 
ly  things  of  life— to  tender  lights,  sweet 
sounds,  dainty  garments,  luxurious  fur¬ 
niture,  to  all  the  concomitants  of  an 
advanced  and  fastidious  civilization. 
His  appreciation  of  beauty  amounted 
to  a  passion,  and  here,  in  the  heart  of 
Kalamantan,  Nature  daily  fed  his  crav¬ 
ing  during  the  evening  hour.  But  the 
six  o’clock  sunset— in  these  lands  the 
sun  goes  to  bed  with  exemplary  regu¬ 
larity-had  of  late  held  for  Gervase  yet 
another  solace  more  precious  than  all. 
From  the  door  of  the  stockade  a  line 
of  slim  posts  staggered  off  to  the  sky¬ 
line,  leaning  this  way  and  that,  like 
the  members  of  a  drunken  procession. 
They  were  crowned  with  white  insula¬ 
tors,  connected  together  by  a  thin  wire, 
and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
Morse  hours  were  over,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  stockade  put  Gervase  in 
communication  with  his  only  European 
neighbor,  a.  district  oflBcer  who  had  his 
station  over  the  nxQuntajLns  some  sixty 
miles  away.  The  track  between  two 
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places  was  villainous,  and  climbed  up 
the  sides  of  the  bilis  as  a  fly  crawls  up 
a  pane  of  glass,  and  it  took  a  strong 
man  six  days  to  cover  the  distance  on 
foot 

Now,  however,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  has  found  a  means  of  annihi¬ 
lating  space,  and  every  evening  Ger- 
vase  sought  comfort  and  companion¬ 
ship  by  conversing  with  his  distant 
countryman  whose  face  he  had  never 
seen. 

Hardiy  had  the  glow  died  down  in 
the  western  sky  than  he  dragged  him¬ 
self  to  bis  feet,  and  entering  his  bed¬ 
room  rang  up  the  one  station  with 
which  he  was  connected  by  wire. 

“Are  you  there,  Burnaby?” 

An  answer  came  back  in  Malay. 

“Where  is  the  Tflan?”  Gervase  asked 
in  the  vernacular. 

“He  Is  not  here,”  replied  the  native. 
“There  is  trouble  in  the  upper  country, 
and  the  Tflan  left  this  place  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Mflruts  of  the  interior  are  on 
the  war  path,  village  striving  with  vil¬ 
lage,  each  seeking  the  heads  of  their 
fellows,  and  the  Tflan  hath  gone  forth 
to  punish.  The  villages  will  be  sad  in 
their  livers,  and  poorer  by  much  mulct¬ 
ing  before  be  returns!”  And  a  gurgling 
laugh  rippled  along  the  wire.  Burnaby 
was  a  man  who  ruled  the  more  turbu¬ 
lent  natives  of  the  far  interior  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  his  people  thought  all 
the  world  of  him. 

“When  will  he  return?”  Gervase 
asked  anxiously.  The  disappointment 
of  not  flnding  his  friend  was  keen;  the 
rumor  of  trouble  gave  him  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  shock.  If  the  Mflruts  bad  broken 
out  there,  why  should  they  not  do  the 
like  in  his  own  valley?  He  did  not  re¬ 
alize  that  there  hre  Mflruts  and  Mfl¬ 
ruts,  that  the  men  of  the  far  interior 
still  try  spasmodically  to  keep  up  the 
time-honored  customs  which  have  been 
effectually  stamped  out  in  more  acces¬ 
sible  places,  and  that  an  outbreak  of 
the  kind  among  them  could  not  con¬ 


ceivably  affect  his  own  peaceable  and 
intoxicated  tribesmen. 

“When  will  Tflan  Bambi  return?” 
repeated  the  Voice.  “Allah  and  the 
Tflan  alone  know!  When  the  Tflan 
goeth  forth  to  speak  with  evil  folk  and 
teach  to  them  lessons,  he  is  wont  to  be 
absent  until  the  work  is  accomplished 
—it  may  be  days,  or  weeks,  or  even 
months.  Till  the  villagers  sit  down 
and  bow  their  beads,  paying  heavy 
flnes,  Tflan  Bambi  will  not  return.  I 
am  moved  with  pity  when  I  think  of 
those  so  foolish  people!”  And  the 
Voice  laughed  again. 

Gervase  racked  his  brains  for  some¬ 
thing  more  to  say.  He  was  loth  to 
sever  himself  at  once  from  the  only 
station  in  his  neighborhood.  The  Voice 
through  the  telephone  seemed  to  him 
to  afford  a  sense  of  protection,  of  com¬ 
panionship,  to  make  his  isolation  less 
complete,  less  dreary.  For  some  min¬ 
utes  he  asked  pointless  questions  and 
received  wearied  answers  from  the 
Voice,  but  at  last  the  latter  lost  pa¬ 
tience,  and  asking  to  be  excused  that 
it  might  depart  to  eat  rice,  abruptly 
ceased  the  conversation  by  ringing  off 
the  telephone. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Gervase  turned 
away,  and  sat  down  at  a  rickety  table 
upon  which  his  unappetizing  meal  was 
spread.  Bad  food,  vilely  cooked,  is  one 
of  the  delights  of  a  very  distant  station 
in  Kalamantan.  No  self-respecting 
cook  can  be  induced  to  take  up  bis 
abode  in  such  n  place,  and  the  result  Is 
much  discomfort  and  a  fair  amount  of 
Indigestion.  The  meal  over,  Gervase 
smoked  a  cigar  on  his  veranda,  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time  one  of  liis  few 
books— a  dearth  of  literature  is  another 
of  the  exile’s  crosses— and  thrn  went 
to  bed.  But,  as  was  his  wont,  he  slept 
ill.  All  through  the  night  his  imagi¬ 
nation  played  him  countless  tricks.  He 
dreamed  of  horrors  and  v/oko  with  a 
start,  sweating  and  panting,  to  lie  in 
open-eyed  wretchedness,  listening  with 
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wildly-beating  heart  to  every  chance 
sound  within  the  stockade.  The  drums 
in  the  valley  and  the  drunken  yells  of 
the  Mdruts  came  to  his  ears,  and  he 
wondered  whether  they  were  making 
ready  to  join  their  fellows  of  Uurna- 
by’s  district  in  a  head-hunt.  The  steal¬ 
thy  footfall  of  some  one  moving  about 
the  stockade  made  him  sit  up  grasping 
his  pistol,  and  at  other  times  the  very 
stillness  of  the  night,  given  over  whol¬ 
ly  to  bird  and  insect,  filled  him  with 
unreasoning  dread.  Before  the  dawn 
he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which 
he  awoke  oppressed  by  a  vague  sense 
of  misfortune  besetting  him.  For  a 
few  minutes  he  lay  groping  in  his 
mind  for  the  cause  of  this  new  weight 
upon  his  spirits,  and  then  with  a  pang 
he  remembered  that  Burnaby  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  other  end  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  that  there  was  trouble  over  the 
mountains,  and  that  his  fearful  presen¬ 
timents  of  evil  were  beginning  to  as¬ 
sume  more  definite  shape,  to  threaten 
him  with  a  more  concrete  peril.  But 
the  added  feeling  of  isolation,  which 
Burnaby’s  departure  occasioned,  put 
the  crown  upon  his  misery.  He  had 
learned  of  late  to  lean  upon  this  man 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  who  was 
known  to  him  only  as  a  voice  made  un¬ 
musical  by  the  twang  and  echo  of  the 
wire.  At  times  he  had  almost  ceased 
to  remember  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rated  him  from  his  invisible  compan¬ 
ion,  and  he  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  talk  of  bis  fears  and 
his  sufferings  with  a  frankness 
which  he  could  never  have  used 
to  one  into  whose  eyes  he  was  looking 
while  he  unburdened  himself  of  his  hu¬ 
miliating  confessions.  And  Burnaby 
had  been  very  good  to  him;  he  had  tried 
to  hearten  up  the  youngster,  giving 
him  comfort  and  advice,  and  seeking 
to  reassure  him  as  to  the  safety  of  his 
position  by  relating  to  him  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  lack  of  courage  of 
the  MQruts,  drawn  from  his  own  pro¬ 


found  experiences.  He  had  not  succeed¬ 
ed,  for  his  own  stolid  self-confidence 
and  pluck  made  it  difltcult  for  him  to 
realize  the  state  of  Gervase’s  mind,  and 
the  measure  of  his  sufferings;  but, 
none  the  less,  that  voice  from  out  the 
void  had  been  Fornier’s  salvation,  had 
saved  him  from  madness,  perhaps  from 
worse,  and  now  that  it  was  suddenly 
taken  away  without  a  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing,  the  loss  was  crushing. 

Gervase  Fornier  never  knew  clearly 
how  he  fought  through  the  week  that 
followed.  The  harvest  had  just  been 
reaped,  and  the  crop  had  been  a  fat 
one,  wherefore  the  MQruts  of  the  val¬ 
ley  enjoyed  themselves  excessively  af¬ 
ter  their  fashion.  That  is  to  say,  the 
villages  feasted  one  another  by  day 
and  by  night,  each  setting  before  its 
squalid  guests  meat  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo  until 
it  bad  liquefied,  inviting  them  to  suck 
up  fiery  native  spirits  through  slim 
pipes  which  the  hosts  pushed  down 
with  shaking  hands  into  the  deepest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  liquor-jars,  where  the 
most  intoxicating  portions  of  the  bev¬ 
erage  lurk,  while  men,  women  and  lit¬ 
tle  children  lay  pell-mell  about  the  hut 
verandas,  vomiting,  sleeping  off  the 
fumes,  singing  and  shouting  discord¬ 
antly,  and  waking  from  their  drunken 
torpors  to  suck  up  more  and  more 
draughts  of  the  poisonous  stuff.  This 
meant  that  the  valley  was  turned  for  a 
time  into  a  hideous  pandemonium,  that 
the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  drunken 
savages  were  heard  almost  incessantly, 
and  that  the  throb  of  their  drums, 
which  seemed  ever  inciting  the 
people  to  outrage  and  fresh  excesses, 
beat  and  pulsed  wildly  from  every  quar- 
ter.  The  noise  fretted  Gervase’s  jan¬ 
gled  nerves;  some  of  his  Dyaks  sneaked 
off  to  the  villages  and  returned  glori¬ 
ously  inconsequent  and  merrily  pugna¬ 
cious.  Gervase,  who  only  knew  Ma¬ 
lay,  began  to  think  that  he  overheard 
portions  of  the  Dyaks’  conversation— 
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carried  on,  of  course,  In  their  own  dia¬ 
lect— and  fancied  that  a  plot  was  being 
laid  against  him  by  the  only  folk  to 
Tvhom  he  could  look  for  help  or  protec¬ 
tion.  His  fears  now,  as  always,  were 
wliolly  imaginary,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  real  to  him  for  that,  and  since 
Burnaby  was  absent  he  had  no  one  to 
whom  to  turn  for  comfort  or  advice, 
and  he  brooded  over  bis  troubles  to  a 
degree  which  threatened  his  sanity. 
He  would  have  thrown  up  the  fight  and 
have  made  tracks  for  the  coast,  but  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a 
step  which  would  mean  disgrace,  for 
in  his  heart  he  knew  that  no  one  would 
attach  importance  to  the  vague  signs 
of  danger  which  were  sufladently  con¬ 
vincing  to  him.  Things  look  so  differ¬ 
ent  when  seen  from  different  places. 
He  knew  what  he  would  have  thought 
six  months  earlier  of  the  conduct  of 
any  one  who  had  been  driven  from  his 
post  by  such  intangible  fears,  and  were 
he  to  give  way  his  fellows  would  judge 
him  no  less  harshly.  He  bad  enough 
pride  to  dread  such  a  verdict  being 
passed  upon  himself,  and  unreasoning- 
ly  he  told  blmself  that  all  would  be 
well  when  Burnaby  returned  to  Bftnat. 
Every  evening  at  sundown  he  went  to 
the  telephone  and  asked  for  news  of 
his  friend,  but  always  the  same  Voice 
answered  his  inquiries  in  Malay.  He 
learned  to  hate  the  tones  of  that  voice, 
to  loathe  the  diockling  laugh  with 
which  it  mocked  his  disappointment, 
and  dally  with  a  groan  he  rang  off  the 
telephone,  and  resigned  himself  to  yet 
another  night  of  searching  anxiety  and 
increasing  apprehension.  What  if 
Burnaby  should  never  return?  The 
question  came  to  him  with  haunting  in¬ 
sistence.  It  had  no  answer.  Only  a 
blank,  an  impenetrable  gloom  of  black¬ 
est  night,  lay  beyond,  out  of  which  the 
grim  spectre  of  madness  grinned  at 
him  with  an  awful  foreknowledge  of 
the  future.  Just  as  something  else  had 
done,  .  .  .  what  was  it?  .  .  .  Ah!  be 


knew,  those  terrible  things  which  had 
glared  at  him  from  the  beam  in  the 
MOrut  huts. 

The  telephone  bell  rang  out  sharply, 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  sleeping 
stockade.  It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night 
and  the  Dyak  policemen  were  slumber¬ 
ing  heavily.  From  the  valley  the 
shouts  and  the  pulsing  of  the  drums 
still  sounded,  but  Gervase  Fornier  was 
in  bed.  Nevertheless  he  was  across 
the  floor  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  In¬ 
strument  before  the  tinkle  of  the  bell 
had  ceased,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
excitement  as  he  called  down  the  wire, 
“Is  that  you,  Burnaby?”  and  when  the 
answer  came,  “Thank  God!”  It  was 
a  prayer  of  thankfulness,  spontaneous 
and  from  the  heart,  but  it  sounded 
like  a  sob. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  youf”  asked 
the  Voice.  It  sounded  strangely  thin 
and  faint.  Perhaps  the  batteries  need¬ 
ed  renewing. 

“Oh,  I’ve  had  an  awful  time,  Burna¬ 
by!  All  the  MQruts  are  on  the  drink, 
and  the  valley  fairly  reeks  with  the 
stink  of  their  filthy  food  and  the  fumes 
of  their  liquor.  I  feel  sure  a  row  is 
brewing,  and,  Burnaby,  the  Dyaks  are 
drinking  too.  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  them.” 

“Knock  their  heads  together,”  said 
the  Voice. 

“Bu(t  really,  Burnaby,  what  ought  I 
to  do?” 

“I  should  not  fuss  about  it  if  I  were 
you.  Give  them  a  telling  off  when 
they  are  sober,  and  a  little  pack-drill 
to  keep  ’em  so;  but  we’ll  talk  about  It 
to-morrow.  I’m  too  dog-tired  to  talk 
any  more  now.  Good  night!” 

Next  evening  when  the  Morse  hours 
were  over,  the  conversation  was  re¬ 
sumed. 

“Tell  me  about  your  own  doings,” 
said  Gervase. 

“I  got  word  that  there  was  trouble 
in  the  interior,  about  twenty  miles 
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from  here;  su  1  started  off  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  with  half-a-dozen  of  my 
fellows— Dyaks,  you  know— and  a  few 
MQruts  for  guides  and  bearers.  We 
had  a  tremendous  tramp  of  it,  all  up 
bill  and  down  dale,  villainous  country 
to  march  through,  and  impossible  to 
fight  in  if  these  Jungle-folk  knew  their 
business,  which  they  don’t.  I  got  to 
one  village  and  found  all  the  roof-trees 
hung  with  new  bunches  of  daun  silat, 
and  a  rotting  skull,  freshly  boiled,  being 
seasoned  at  the  top  of  a  split  pole,  in 
a  kind  of  basket  they  call  a  serdteak. 
All  the  villagers  were  drunk  with  new 
wine,  like  those  chaps  in  the  Bible,  and 
I  collared  the  lot  of  them  before  they 
had  got  over  their  “Monday  heads.” 
They  pointed  out  the  popular  hero  who 
bad  taken  the  head— it  belonged  to  a 
stray  female  whom  he  had  caught 
bathing— so  I  took  him  along  with  me, 
and  fined  the  village  as  many  jars  as 
they  could  carry,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Bftnat  to  lodge  them  in  my  house 
here  against  my  return.  They  went 
like  lambs.” 

There  was  a  strange  weakness  in  the 
tones  of  Burnaby’s  voice  which  struck 
Gervase. 

“Can  you  hear  me  distinctly?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Your  voice  sounds  so  faint.” 

“Does  it?” 

“Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  battery?” 

“Perhaps;  but  I  would  not  bother 
about  it,  if  I  were  you.  You  can  hear 
me  well  enough  to  understand,  can’t 
you?” 

“Yes— go  on  with  your  story.  It’s 
wonderful  to  me  the  way  you  manage 
these  savages.” 

“There  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  a  savage 
In  the  world.  It’s  merely  a  question  of 
a  difference  of  prejudice  and  a 
divergence,  more  or  less  material.  In 
the  point  of  view.  If  you  could  see 
things  with  a  Mfimt’s  eyes,  you  would 


understand  that  a  life  is  a  life,  and 
therefore  that  a  bead  is  a  head,  and 
that  the  sex  or  the  size  of  a  creature 
matters  not  at  all,  provided  that  it  is 
animated  with  the  one  and  stands  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  other.  Also,  all  sane 
persons  who  love  whole  skins  natural¬ 
ly  prefer  attacking  something  that 
won’t  fight  to  tackling  something  that 
wUl. 

“Our  dislike  of  the  practice  of 
killing  women  and  children  is  a  preju¬ 
dice  of  quite  recent  growth,  and  our 
disapproval  of  alcoholism  is  more  mod¬ 
em  still.  It  was  not  even  shared  by 
our  grandfathers!  Besides,  if  your  life 
was  bounded  by  a  little  district  in  the 
heart  of  Kalamantan,  with  no  ambi¬ 
tion,  no  prospects,  and  no  moral  sense 
-which  Itself  is  a  thing  of  recent 
growth  as  anthropologists  reckon  time 
—you  would  very  likely  take  to  drink 
yourself.  Better  men  than  you  or  I 
have  done  so  in  similar  circumstances. 
As  for  the  putrid  meat  you  are  always 
complaining  of,  that  too,  is  only  a 
question  of  degree  and  of  personal 
taste.  Don’t  we  white  men  eat  high 
game  and  venison?  Don’t  we  devour 
cheese  that  sits  up  and  Joins  in  the 
conversation?  A  fine  old  Gorgonzola 
would  probably  sicken  a  MQrut  every 
bit  as  much  as  a  Mfirut’s  liquid  meat 
offends  your  fastidiousness.  As  for 
personal  cleanliness,  why,  even  the  up¬ 
per  classes  never  washed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  many  of  the  lower 
classes  never  so  much  as  look  at  a  tub, 
even  to  the  present  day.  When  you  go 
into  the  thing  you  will  find  that  we 
haven’t  such  a  great  pull  over  the  Mfl- 
ruts  even  now  when  we  are  so  proud  of 
our  civilization.  We  are  all  savages 
together.  If  you  will  use  the  word,  and 
we  shall  only  transmute  and  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  really  eradicating  any  of  our 
primordial  instincts  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.” 

“What  a  tirade!  But  I  prefer  our 
form  of  savagery,  all  the  same.  But 
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tell  me  some  more  about  your  doings 
up-country.” 

‘‘There  isn’t  much  to  tell.  Word 
that  I  was  on  the  path  had  reached  the 
next  village  in  advance,  and  I  bad  a 
little  trouble  there.  They  had  three 
heads  seasoning  in  the  <ser&wakg,  and 
a  hangun  was  in  progress,  specially  ar¬ 
ranged,  I  imagine,  to  show  me  that 
they  were  keeping  their  tails  up.” 

“What  in  the  wide  world  is  a  bdn- 
gunt”  asked  Gervase. 

“It  is  one  of  the  cheerful  practices  of 
the  wild  MQruts,  which  used  once  to 
be  very  general,  but  Is  now  dying  out, 
together  with  other  old  customs.  I’m 
pretty  broad-minded,  but  I  am  bound 
to  own  that  I  disapprove  of  a  b&ngun, 
and  my  people  know  that  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  riles  me  past  bearing.” 

“But  what  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  devil-dance  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  combines  sport  with  utility.  It 
provides  safe  sport  such  as  the  MQruts 
love,  and  it  is  useful  because  it  estab¬ 
lishes  something  like  the  penny-post 
between  this  world  and  the  next.  The 
letters  transmitted  are  never  answered, 
of  course,  but  then  in  my  experience 
that  Is  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the 
letters  we  send  to  people  in  this  world, 
and  one  can  hardly  expect  the  dead,  who 
doubtless  have  their  own  affairs  to 
look  after,  to  prove  better  correspond¬ 
ents  than  the  living.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“I’m  talking  about  a  bingun.  The 
MQruts  get  hold  of  some  aged  or  de¬ 
crepit  person,  generally  a  cripple  or  a 
woman,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cage 
and  torture  them.  They  try  to  keep 
them  alive  as  long  as  they  can,  but  as 
everybody  present  Is  gloriously  drunk, 
and  as  men,  women  and  children  are  all 
equally  anxious  to  prick  and  stab  them 
with  their  knives  and  spears,  charging 
them  the  while  with  messages  to  their 
dead  relatives,  the  victims  of  the 
bdngnn  are  wont  to  be  used  up  rather 
quickly.  At  every  prick  and  stab  the 


assailant  cries  out,  ‘Give  my  compU- 
inents  to  the  shade  of  my  father,  or 
aunt,  or  sister,  or  cousin,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  you  get  to  the  top  of 
Kina-Balu,  and  this  wound  which  I  In¬ 
flict  is  the  token  you  shall  bear  them!* 
You  know  the  MQruts  think  that  when 
they  die  their  spirit  goes  to  the  peaks 
of  the  great  mountain,  and  personally 
I  am  inclined  to  place  credence  in  the 
theory.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Satan  would  gve  a  MQrut  a  free  pass 
into  his  domain,  and  no  matter  bow 
many  houses  there  may  be  in  heaven, 
it  would  be  no  place  for  me  if  the  MQ¬ 
ruts  live  in  any  of  them!  Well,  when 
I  got  to  Chenchftdu— the  village  I  was 
telling  you  of— they  were  having  the 
very  deuce  of  a  bdngun,  the  victim  being 
an  old  crippled  bag,  bent  double  with 
years  and  deformity,  and  bleeding  in 
fifty  places.  I  rushed  the  place  and 
saved  the  old  thing;  but  the  MQruts 
were  pot-valiant,  and  we  had  to  kill  a 
few  of  them  before  we  got  the  creature 
away.  She  showed  no  particular  en¬ 
thusiasm  at  her  deliverance,  and  sat  in 
a  corner  of  the  but  moping  and  mow¬ 
ing  at  us  like  a  lost  soul.  I  fancy  the 
bdngun  had  over-excited  her,  and  that 
she  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether 
or  no  she  had  arrived  at  Kina-Balu 
prematurely.  Still,  I’m  glad  we  saved 
her,  and  a  good  few  of  the  men  of  the 
village  will  now  be  able  to  deliver 
their  messages  to  their  dead  relatives 
in  person,  which  will  have  a  good 
moral  effect,  I  hope.” 

Gervase  was  aghast  at  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  apparent  coolness  of 
the  Voice,  in  spite  of  Its  faint,  far-away 
sound,  in  a  manner  intensified  the  hor¬ 
ror.  “What  an  awful  experience!”  he 
said.  “Were  any  of  your  men  hurt?” 

“One  killed  and  two  or  three  of  us 
wounded.  I  got  a  scratch  with  a 
spear  myself— nothing  to  worry  about, 
but  it  has  given  me  a  little  fever,  so  I 
don’t  think  that  I  will  talk  much  more 
to-night.  We  gave  the  village  a  lesson  it 
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won’t  forget  in  a  burry.  To-morrow 
you  must  tell  me  how  you  have  been 
getting  on.  Keep  your  pecker  up.  Good 
night.” 

Next  evening  the  conversation  of  the 
two  men  who  had  never  looked  into 
one  another’s  faces  and  yet  were 
friends,  each  having  caught  more  than 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  other’s  soul, 
began  again  at  the  usual  hour. 

“How  is  your  wound  to-night?” 
asked  Gervase. 

“Ob,  it’s  nothing  much,  thank  you. 
I  have  not  even  reported  myself  sick.” 

Gervase  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
During  the  last  few  hours  be  bad  been 
torturing  himself  with  the  fear  that 
Burnaby  might  be  invalided  to  the 
coast,  in  which  case  be  Gervase  would 
experience  once  more  that  soul-search¬ 
ing  solitude  which  bad  well-nigh 
proved  too  much  for  him  during  bis 
friend’s  short  absence  in  tlie  interior. 
He  could  not  stifle  an  exclamation  of 
thankfulness  and  satisfaction  which 
the  wire  repeated  faithfully  to  the 
white  man  at  the  other  end  sixty  miles 
away. 

“What  are  you  thanking  God  for, 
Fornler?  The  slightness  of  my  wound 
or  my  failure  to  report  it?”  and  the 
Voice  laughed  rather  hysterically. 

“Oh,  Burnaby,  what  a  cur  I  am!” 
cried  Gervase  Impulsively.  He  had 
formed  the  habit  of  speaking  with  a 
strange  openness  to  this  invisible 
friend.  “I’m  a  selflsh  brute,  and  I 
think  of  myself  always  and  of  no  one 
else  besides!  There  are  you  at  the 
other  end  wounded,  and  in  pain,  in  bad 
pain,  I  dare  say,  although  you  make  so 
little  of  it,  and  here  am  I  thinking  only 
of  my  own  dread  of  being  left  alone.” 
For  a  moment  be  had  a  passing 
thought  of  volunteering  to  tramp 
across  the  Bflnat  to  tend  Burnaby  in 
his  sickness.  A  few  months  earlier  be 
would  have  made  the  suggestion,  but 
now  his  nerves  bad  been  Jangled  to  such 
an  extent  by  his  perpetual  apprebra- 


sions,  that  he  dared  not  attempt  an 
enterprise  which  he  regarded  as  so  be¬ 
set  with  peril.  The  way  led  through 
wild  MQrut  country  such  as  he  bad 
never  yet  visited — country  which  Bur¬ 
naby  could  traverse  with  safety,  but 
then  Burnaby’s  influence,  he  told  him¬ 
self,  was  a  thing  apart.  It  took  but  a 
second  for  these  ideas  to  jostle  one  an¬ 
other  in  his  mind,  and  before  he  had 
Anally  arrived  at  a  resolution  Burnaby 
spoke  again. 

“Don’t  you  fret  about  me,  young 
’un,”  he  said.  “I’m  all  right.  But 
why  in  the  world  don’t  you  clear  out? 
You’ll  never  do  any  good  where  you 
are— you  ain’t  cut  out  for  it.” 

“I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can’t.  You 
have  been  good  to  me,  and  I  have  told 
you  all  I  feel,  and  you  have  never 
laughed  at  me  about  it,  but  no  one  else 
would  understand.  Everybody  would 
think  that  it  was  Just  sheer  unreason¬ 
ing  funk;  they  would  point  the  Anger 
of  scorn  at  me  forever  after.  I  couldn’t 
stand  that  unless  the  misery  of  the  life 
here  had  driven  me  quite  off  my  head, 
and  It  won’t  do  that  while  you’re  at 
Bilnat.  If  you  had  to  go  .  .  .  Well, 
God  only  knows  what  would  happen  to 
me  then!” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  anyhow.  Have¬ 
n’t  I  told  you  that  I  haven’t  even  re- 
. ported  myself  sick?” 

“Yes;  .  .  .  but.  Burnaby  ...  I  hope, 
...  I  hope  you’ll  go  if  you  think  you 
ought  to.  ...  I  ...  I  trust  you  won’t 
let  any  .  .  .  any  consideration  for  me 
.  .  .  keep  you,  .  .  .  don’t  you  know?” 
Even  to  his  own  ears  the  halting  words 
rang  false,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  a 
cur.  The  thin,  quavering  laugh— so  un¬ 
like  any  sound  that  usually  came  from 
Burnaby’s  lips — dribbled  along  the 
wire. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  I  won’t  leave  you. 
But  tell  me  bow  you  have  been  getting 
on.  I  bad  rather  listen  than  talk  this 
evening.  Is  the  heart  of  Kalamantan 
still  giving  you  Jim-Jams?” 
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“It’s  awful,  Burnaby,  awful.  Don’t 
laugh  at  me!  Those  walls  of  mountain 
shutting  me  in  take  the  heart  out  of 
me— they  seem  to  choke  me,  to  cut  me 
off  from  the  living.  I’m  damned  before 
my  time.  All  day  long  I  look  at  them 
ringing  me  round  pitilessly,  with  that 
glaring  green  plain  dancing  under  the 
heat-haze,  and  the  little  spurs  of  bill 
running  Into  it  as  though  they  were 
poking  mocking  lingers  at  me  in  deri¬ 
sion!  Don’t  you  feel  It,  too?” 

“Can’t  say  I  do.  I  take  the  world  as 
God  made  It,  and  the  natives  as  the 
devil  made  them.  It’s  the  easier  way. 
But  I  think  I  can  understand,  and  I 
wisli  to  heaven  I  could  help  you!  Can’t 
you  pull  yourself  together  and  buck  up 
a  bit?  Your  trouble  is  all  imaginary, 
if  you  could  only  bring  yourself  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

“That’s  what  the  Christian  scientists 
say  of  pain,  but  the  pain  is  there  none 
tlie  less.  The  tiling  is  so  real  to  me 
that  half  the  time  I  have  to  hold  on 
with  both  hands  to  save  myself  from 
screaming!” 

Far  into  the  night  Gervase  Fornler 
sat  pouring  out  his  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  to  bis  friend,  and  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  comfort  filtered  through 
the  wire  from  Burnaby.  It  was  an  un¬ 
speakable  relief  to  the  overwrought 
youngster  to  be  able  to  put  his  trouble 
into  w'ords.  The  mental  agony  from 
widch  he  suffered  filled  every  cranny 
of  his  mind,  haunted  him  by  day  and 
by  night,  w’as  fast  winning  upon  him 
a  grip  like  that  of  a  monomania.  He 
no  longer  reasoned  about  It.  It  was  an 
iix€,  a  tangible  fact,  unquestioned, 
insistent,  overwhelming.  As  be  spoke 
of  it  at  length,  it  shook  him  with  an 
irresistible  tremor  as  a  terrier  shakes 
a  rat. 

.\t  the  other  end  of  the  wire  a  gaunt 
man  of  a  livid  paleness,  the  effect  of 
wliich  was  heightened  by  a  patch  of 
hectic  color  on  either  cheek,  lay  in  a 
long  chair  with  the  telephone  instru¬ 


ment  fixed  convenient  to  his  reach,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  confessions  of  the  young¬ 
ster  whom  from  his  heart  he  pitied. 
A  bamboo  spear  which  had  been  thrust 
through  his  thigh  bad  left  a  festering 
wound,  which  was  clumsily  swathed 
in  stained  bandages.  He  was  racked 
with  fever,  which  parched  his  skin, 
making  it  rough  and  fiery  hot;  his  eye 
shone  with  an  unnatural  brightness.  It 
was  the  fourth  day  since  that  on  which 
he  had  received  his  wound,  and  he  was 
spent  and  weak;  but  sleep  was  far 
from  him,  and  he  was  possessed  by  a 
vague,  inconsequent  idea  that  bis  first 
duty  was  towards  young  Fornler,  the 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen,  whom 
be  but  partially  understood,  whom  he 
had  begun  by  despising  and  ended  by 
loving  after  a  fashion  which  even  to 
himself  he  owned  to  be  inexplicable. 
His  feeling  for  the  boy  was  of  the  kind 
which  not  infrequently  animates  a 
strong  nature  when  It  Is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  one  which  needs  Its 
support.  Pity  and  contempt  were 
strangely  blended;  he  had  at  first  been 
interested  by  a  personality  so  unlike 
his  own,  had  encouraged  the  confi¬ 
dences  which  had  opened  to  him  a 
sight  of  the  other’s  soul;  and  now  he 
had  learned  to  feel  in  a  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Gervase,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  bound  to  him  by  no  recogniz¬ 
able  tie.  He  had  of  late  even  tried  to 
make  excuses  for  Fomier,  had  sought 
to  convince  himself  against  bis  better 
judgment  that  there  was  grit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other’s  character  if  it 
could  only  be  brought  to  the  light,  and 
in  this  connection  be  had  welcomed  the 
boy’s  explanation  of  the  dread  of  con¬ 
tempt  which  kept  him  at  bis  post  in 
spite  of  his  fears,  and  the  half-hearted 
efforts  which  Fomier  had  made  to  urge 
him  to  report  himself  sick.  A  long 
river  Joined  BAnat  to  the  east  coast, 
and  by  its  means  Burnaby  could  make 
his  way  without  much  difficulty  to  the 
haunts  of  civilized  men.  Fomier  knew 
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this,  and  his  friend  taught  hiuiseif  to 
beliere  that  in  making  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
means  of  retreat  open  to  him,  the 
youngster  had  performed  an  act  of 
something  not  unlike  heroism.  And 
perhaps  Burnaby  was  right. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  only 
served  to  confirm  the  sick  man  in  his 
resolution  not  to  desert  the  panic-strick¬ 
en  boy.  He  was  a  lonely  man  whom 
Fate  bad  exiled  while  yet  young  to  a 
God-forgotten  corner  of  the  world, 
where  for  years  he  had  lived  apart 
from  folk  of  his  own  race  and  color. 
Like  many  who  are  endowed  with  big 
natures,  Burnaby  had  great  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  affection,  but  his  life  had  been 
of  a  kind  which  pent  up  these  possi¬ 
bilities  within  his  heart,  and  now, 
when  the  presence  of  a  weaker  spirit 
had  let  loose  the  flood-gates,  the  love 
which  surpasseth  the  love  of  woman— 
an  emotion  as  unaccountable,  as  illogi¬ 
cal  and  as  inconsequent  as  ever  was 
the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid— bound 
him  to  the  boy,  whose  face  he  did  not 
even  know  by  sight,  with  a  protecting 
sympathy  which  bodily  suffering  itself 
was  powerless  to  weaken. 

Each  night  the  telephone  bore  words 
of  comfort  from  Burnaby  to  Gervase, 
and  the  latter  hung  upon  them  more 
eagerly  than  ever  before.  Hitherto 
Burnaby  had  always  seemed  a  little 
hard  in  his  Intercourse  with  the  young¬ 
er  man.  He  bad  jested  about  his  fears, 
had  shown  so  brave  a  front  himself 
that  the  other  was  often  humiliated 
by  the  contrast  which  his  own  pusil¬ 
lanimity  presented  to  his  friend’s  cool 
and  effortless  courage,  and  at  times 
Gervase  felt  that  Burnaby  almost  lost 
patience  with  him,  with  his  unchang¬ 
ing  melancholy  and  lack  of  self-confi¬ 
dence.  But  now,  of  a  sudden,  a  softer 
element  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
this  unusual  intercourse.  Burnaby 


abandoned  the  harsh,  almost  brutal 
tone  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
use,  which  he  had  hoped,  perhaps, 
would  help  to  stiffen  the  other’s  feeble¬ 
ness,  and  in  this  gentler  mood  he  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  his  own  feelings  and 
griefs  as  be  had  never  done  before.  In 
words  which  rang  true,  albeit  they 
were  curt  and  shy,  he  told  Gervase  of 
the  only  romance  which  had  entered 
into  his  loveless  life,  of  the  boy-aud- 
girl  engagement  which  had  never  been 
able  to  win  parental  approval,  that 
had  made  the  first  days  of  his  exile  so 
bitter  to  him.  Every  man  east  of  Suez 
who  is  doomed  to  a  lonely  life  cherishes 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  heart, 
the  memory  of  a  girl  at  home,  often 
blurred  by  time,  often  buried  deeply 
beneath  the  sods  which  years  of  an  ugly 
life  have  dumped  down  upon  its  grave, 
but  lurking  there  none  the  less,  and 
rising  ever  and  anon  to  haunt  and  tor¬ 
ture  like  a  mocking  wraith  of  a  dear 
one  dead.  Few  men  amongst  us  speak 
of  these  things,  though  each  of  us 
knows  by  introspection  the  existence 
of  his  fellows’  secret,  and  men  like 
Burnaby— men  with  strong,  deep  na¬ 
tures— are  more  reticent  than  any.  But 
now,  weakened  by  illness  and  loss  of 
blood,  and  suffering  from  the  semi-de¬ 
lirium  of  fever,  the  long  habit  of  si¬ 
lence  and  self-repression  dropped  from 
him,  and  Gervase  Fornier,  the  man  of 
strong  imagination,  well  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  visions  unseen  but  conjured  into 
being  by  a  chance  word,  sat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone,  and  listened 
with  eager  sympathy  to  his  friend’s 
most  sacred  confidences,  as  they  came 
to  him  whispered  over  miles  and  miles 
of  forest,  mountain  and  plain. 

The  simple  story,  so  roughly  phrased, 
so  deeply  felt,  awakened  memories  in 
Gervase  also,  and  the  mere  interchange 
of  confidences  so  Intimate  drew  the 
two  men  together,  making  each  con¬ 
scious  of  a  nearer  tie,  a  stronger  senti¬ 
ment  of  affection  each  for  each  than 
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they  bad  hitherto  been  aware  of.  As 
be  listened  Gervase  thought  with  a 
sort  of  wonder  of  the  courage  and  en¬ 
durance  of  this  man  who,  during  all 
tlie  months  that  he  had  known  him,  had 
always  been  the  same  brave,  cheering, 
coufldence-creating  friend,  never  mel¬ 
ancholy,  never  dispirited,  seemingly 
never  cast  down  by  failure,  or  driven 
balf-mad  by  exile  and  solitude,  who 
yet  had  cherished  all  the  while  the 
memory  of  a  sorrow  which  to  him  was 
as  real,  as  poignant  as  it  had  been  in 
tbe  days  when  It  was  freshly  come 
upon  him. 

What  a  man  Burnaby  was!  What 
a  born  leader!  One  whom  men 
would  follow  living,  would  die  for,  per¬ 
haps,  to  save  him  from  the  death- 
agony!  The  shallowness,  the  futility 
of  his  own  character  smote  him  by  its 
contrast.  For  a  space  Gervase’s  ha¬ 
tred  of  himself  Oiled  him  with  shame, 
goaded  him  to  fight  against  his  weak¬ 
ness,  his  fears. 

Next  day  Gervase  went  about  his 
stockade  with  a  new  air  of  confidence, 
gave  his  orders  sharply  and  impera¬ 
tively,  and  was  surprised  to  see  them 
obeyed  at  the  jump.  He  was  trying  to 
be  more  like  Burnaby. 

The  next  evening  the  telephone  was 
rung  on  as  usual. 

“I’m  not  going  to  talk  much  to¬ 
night,”  said  Burnaby. 

“Won’t  you  give  us  a  tune?” 

“I’ll  try.” 

Presently  the  nasal  tones  of  an  ac¬ 
cordion  came  twanging  over  the  wire, 
and  Gervase  sat  listening  with  a  full 
heart.  The  instrument  was  a  good  one 
of  its  kind,  but  accordions  are  not  the 
most  musical  things  in  the  world,  and 
you  or  I  would  not  have  listened  to 
the  discordant  sounds  for  many  sec¬ 
onds.  But  up  here  in  the  heart  of  Kal- 
amantan  it  was  different.  Even  an 
accordion  can  speak  a  message  of  mel¬ 
ody  to  ears  that  have  not  hearkened  to 
European  music  for  months  which 
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seem  like  years;  and  as  the  old  tunes— 
“the  tunes  that  make  you  choke  and 
blow  your  nose”— came  sobbing  over 
the  wire,  they  conjured  up  dead  days, 
careless,  sunny,  happy,  well-beloved, 
with  a  vividness  like  that  produced  by 
the  half-laded  scent  we  light  upon  by 
chance. 

It  had  a  weird  effect,  this  music  from 
afar,  speaking  to  the  lonely  youngster 
in  the  wilderness  which  was  his  pris¬ 
on-house,  but  the  weirdness  would 
have  been  intensified  could  any  mortal 
eye  have  beheld  the  musician.  He  was 
stretched  upon  a  rude  bed  which  had 
been  dragged  to  the  mouth  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  was  clothed  only  in  a  loose 
jacket,  and  the  wide,  native  waist-skirt 
we  call  a  sarong.  In  the  few  days 
which  had  elapsed  since  last  we  saw 
him,  his  whole  face  seemed  to  have 
fallen  inwards.  There  were  great  hol¬ 
low’s  about  his  temples,  deep  caverns 
beneath  his  prominent  cheek-bones;  his 
eyes,  burning  with  fever,  looked  out 
of  sockets  which  were  like  wells;  his 
forehead  and  brow  were  bossy  with 
bony  excrescences;  his  chin  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  stubble  of  unshaved  hair; 
the  hands  which  held  tbe  accordion 
were  mere  bunches  of  bones  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  tangles  of  vein  and  sinew; 
his  arms  and  legs  were  wasted  till 
they  had  the  appearance  of  slim  sticks, 
brittle  and  sharp,  w’ith  unsightly  swol¬ 
len  lumps  where  the  joints  bulged  be¬ 
neath  the  taut  skin.  His  eyes  were 
terrible  to  look  upon,  filled  with  an  un¬ 
natural  brightness,  restlessly  roaming 
about  the  squalid  room  as  though  seek¬ 
ing  some  means  of  escape  from  pres¬ 
ent  suffering,  glaring  from  out  their 
deeply  sunken  pits  like  wild  things 
caged  and  fierce.  He  played  with  pal¬ 
pable  effort,  panting  a  little  with  the 
exertion,  and  still  the  old  tunes  wailed 
and  sobbed,  bearing  their  message  of 
consolation  to  Gervase  sixty  miles 
away.  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
bar  the  Instrument  fell  from  Burnaby’s 
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hands  and  slipped  on  to  the  floor  with 
a  discordant  clash. 

“I  won’t  play  any  more  to-night,  .  .  . 
I’m  .  .  .  not  in  the  .  .  .  vein,”  he 
panted  down  the  telephone.  “I’m  sor¬ 
ry,  ..  .  old  .  .  .  man.  Keep  your 
.  .  .  pecker  .  .  .  up.  Good  .  .  .  night, 
and  .  .  .  God  bless  you!”  And  the 
telephone  was  rung  off.  “I  shall  have 
to  leave  the  poor  little  beggar  alone 
after  all!”  Burnaby  said  to  himself  as 
he  lay  limply  on  his  piilows.  “God 
help  him!  I’ve  stayed  with  him  as 
long  as  I  could,  anyhow!” 

An  hour  later  the  telephone  bell  in 
Gervase’s  room  tinkled  through  the 
stillness.  He  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  to  it  at  once. 

“Is  that  you,  Burnaby?” 

An  answer  came  back  in  Maiay,  the 
speaker’s  voice  tripping  and  stumbling 
with  excitement. 

“Ya  Allah,  TOan,”  it  cried.  “Our 
TQan  is  dead!” 

Fornier  reeled  back  against  the  wall 
as  though  a  crushing  blow  had  smitten 
him  between  the  eyes.  Burnaby  dead! 
He  could  not  believe  it.  Why,  he  had 
spoken  of  his  wound  as  a  scratch.  He 
had  not  even  reported  himself  sick!  It 
was  only  a  few  moments  ago  that  he 
had  been  speaking,  playing  the  accor¬ 
dion!  Why  had  he  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  Illness?  And  then  Gervase  was 
shaken  by  a  great  tremor.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  conviction  was  borne  in  upon 
him  irresistibly  that  Burnaby  had  done 
this  thing,  had  sacrificed  his  life,  to 
save  him  from  solitude,  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  own  paltry  fears.  The 
splendor  of  his  friend’s  self-denial,  of 
the  strength  which  had  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  noble  a  deed,  dazzled 
the  youngster’s  mental  vision,  robbing 
him  for  a  space  of  the  power  of 
thought,  and  then  his  mind  regained 
its  balance,  and  be  loathed  himself. 
This  had  been  done  for  him— for  him! 
A  creature  so  abject,  so  worthless,  so 


weak,  that  the  other  had  feared  to 
leave  him  alone  lest  be  should  lose  bis 
reason,  and  had  offered  up  bis  own  life 
as  a  sacrifice  in  a  vain  attempt  to  aid 
him!  The  bare  thought  turned  him 
physically  sick,  made  him  long  to  blot 
himself  out  of  the  universe  as  a  thing 
of  infinite  defilement,  whose  continued 
existence  besmirched  the  surface  of  a 
clean  world,  made  him  desire  from  the 
bottom  of  bis  being  to  do  anything, 
anything,  no  matter  how  desperate, 
that  might  be  in  a  measure  au  expia¬ 
tion,  an  atonement  for  what  he  felt 
was  a  crime  of  his  committing! 

In  the  past  he  had  often  pictured 
what  would  be  his  sensations  were 
Burnaby  to  die  and  leave  him,  but  his 
fancy  had  never  painted  anything  like 
this.  His  fears  had  then  been  all  for 
himself— fear  of  the  infinite  loneliness, 
of  the  ghastly  folk  whose  villages  pent 
him  in,  of  the  life  which  oppressed  him 
so  sorely  with  its  weight  of  misery. 
But  now  all  these  things  were  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  rather  had  sunk  into  complete 
insignificance.  What  cared  he  for  iso¬ 
lation?  What  mattered  the  risk  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  squalid  savages, 
now  that  Burnaby  had  died  for  him 
and  in  so  doing  bad  brought  home  to 
him  the  full  measure  of  his  own 
wretched  weakness  and  lack  of  cour¬ 
age?  Why  should  he  any  longer  dread 
death  now  that  he  had  seen  his  own 
soul  in  all  its  nakedness,  and  had 
learned  to  fear  life  while  the  memory 
clung  to  him?  And  Burnaby!  .  .  . 
Burnaby!  What  a  friend  he  had  been, 
what  a  man,  what  a  tower  of  strength! 
Little  memories  of  the  dead  man’s 
kindness  and  patience  came  to  his 
mind  and  set  the  apple  lumping  in  his 
throat,  and  the  hard  tears  gathering 
to  his  eyes.  Only  an  instant  was  need¬ 
ed  for  all  these  emotions  to  rush  in  tu¬ 
mult  through  his  mind,  and  a  second 
later  he  became  aware  that  the  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  was 
still  speaking  to  him. 
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“What  is  that  you  say?”  Gervase 
cried. 

“We  folk  are  sore  afraid,”  answered 
the  Voice.  “The  wild  MOnits  of  the  in¬ 
terior  will  surely  get  word  of  the  death 
of  the  Tflan,  and  since  they  feared  him 
greatly,  they  will  of  a  certainty  try  to 
obtain  portions  of  his  body  from  which 
to  fashion  their  magic  medicines.  We 
be  few  and  these  accursed  MQruts  be 
many;  moreover,  we  no  longer  have  the 
Trtan  with  us  to  keep  them  In  awe.  The 
villages  be  sore  at  heart,  the  matter  of 
the  mulcting  and  the  “hangings  being 
an  open  wound  between  us  now  that 
the  Tflan  be  dead,  and  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  raid  us.  Hath  the  Tflan  any  or¬ 
der?” 

Then  Gervase  Fornler’s  new-found 
manhood  came  to  his  aid.  His  words 
rang  adown  the  wire  firm  and  impera¬ 
tive,  and  the  Malay,  recognizing  the 
tone  of  the  master,  listened  humbly, 
and  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  dis¬ 
obeying. 

“Bury  the  body  within  the  walls  of 
the  block-house,  and  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  grave  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  until  I  come.  I  will  start 
with  the  dawn  and  in  six  days  I  shall 
be  with  you.  Do  you  hear?” 

“Yes,  Tflan.” 

“And  hark  ye.  I’ll  have  the  skin  off 
the  back  of  any  man  amongst  ye  who 
sleeps  on  his  post,  and  the  life  of  one 
and  all  if  aught  of  ill  befalleth  Tflan 
Bambi’s  body  ere  I  arrive.  Do  you 
hear?” 

“Yes,  Tflan.” 

“It  Is  well.  Then  do  my  bidding  and 
fall  not,  as  ye  value  whole  skins.” 

“Yes,  Tflan,”  and  the  telephone  was 
rung  off. 

His  resolution  to  cross  the  dangerous 
zone  of  wild  Mflrut  country  had  been 
taken  In  a  moment,  but  Gervase  never 
faltered.  His  belief  In  the  danger  of 
such  a  Journey  was  as  firm  as  of  old, 
but  his  whole  attitude  towards  peril 
had  undergone  a  change.  What  cared 


he  now  if  his  end  came  to  him  in  an 
ugly  guise,  so  that  he  died  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  serve  the  man  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him  even  unto  death? 

At  dawn,  accompanied  by  ten  Dyaks, 
Gervase  Fornler  set  out  upon  bis 
march.  His  way  led  eastwards,  and 
the  barrier  of  mountains,  crowned  by 
a  pale  glory  of  the  faint  pinks  and  yel¬ 
lows  of  a  tropical  sunrise,  stood  out 
prominently  before  him  like  a  vast  host 
of  gigantic  enemies  calmly  awaiting 
his  assault.  All  day  he  plodded  dog¬ 
gedly  onwards  across  the  glaring  plain, 
the  sun  beating  down  pitilessly  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  scorching  his  arms  and 
neck  and  face,  blistering  bis  back  even 
through  bis  flannel  shirt,  and  making 
his  eyes  swim  and  ache.  At  sundown 
he  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
in  a  Mflrut  village,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion,  which  is  sounder  than 
the  slumber  of  the  Just,  in  spite  of  the 
rows  of  blackened  skulls  which  grinned 
at  him,  winking  in  the  dim  torchlight 
from  the  beams  overhead.  The  hide¬ 
ous  trophies  bore  to  him  tlielr  threaten¬ 
ing  message,  no  less  surely  than  of  old, 
but  it  was  a  message  which  had  lost  its 
meaning.  Since  Burnaby  had  died  for 
him  life  was  a  more  awful  thing  than 
death. 

The  next  day  he  began  the  ascent  of 
the  mountains.  The  track  ran  through 
the  foothills,  climbing,  as  is  the  habit 
of  native-made  paths,  up  to  the  top  of 
every  summit,  and  then  dropping  sheer 
down  in  a  headlong  pitch  to  the  hot, 
moist  valley  below.  It  was  like  crawl¬ 
ing  up  and  down  a 'switchback  unaid¬ 
ed  by  momentum  in  the  descents  or  by 
gathered  impetus  on  the  upward 
grades.  In  many  places  the  grass  un¬ 
der  foot  was  sun-dried  till  it  was  as 
slippery  as  ice;  in  others  rude  steps 
which  bad  been  hacked  in  the  hillside 
to  aid  the  climber  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains  of  the  last  wet  sea¬ 
son,  and  Gervase  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  blank  slope  of  landslip  up 
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which  he  had  to  fight  every  Inch  of  his 
way,  clinging  to  the  bare  earth  with 
hands  and  feet,  now  siiding  back  half- 
a-dozen  paces,  his  shoes  filied  with 
gravei,  now  ciiugiug  to  the  sheer  sur¬ 
face  panting  for  breath,  now  creeping 
slowiy  forward  again.  Then  would 
come  u  mile  or  two  of  track  running 
along  the  slope  of  a  larger  hill,  and  Ger- 
vase  would  be  forced  to  walk  on  the 
side  of  his  feet  in  order  to  maintain 
his  equilibrium,  until  every  muscle  was 
racked  with  cramp. 

But  this  day’s  march  and  that  which 
followed  it  were  ease  and  comfort  ex¬ 
emplified  when  compared  with  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  big  mountains  which  lay 
beyond  the  foothills.  Here  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  the  track  would  run  steadily 
skywards  at  a  grade  of  one  foot  as¬ 
cended  in  every  three  feet  of  distance 
traversed,  the  climbers  using  the  knot¬ 
ted  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  a  rude 
staircase,  up  which  they  mounted  pain¬ 
fully.  Gervase  could  feel  his  heart 
beating  against  his  ribs  like  a  sledge 
hammer,  and  every  now  and  then  it 
would  leap- up  into  his  gullet,  turning 
him  sick  and  faint.  The  Dyaks  trailed 
after  him  panting  loudly,  and  the  Mil- 
rut  bearers,  bent  double  beneath  their 
loads,  whistled  shrilly  through  their 
noses,  which  is  the  fashion  of  gasping 
for  breath  employed  by  these  strange 
people.  At  times  the  task  seemed  im¬ 
possible  of  accomplishment,  the  track 
endless,  the  pitiless  ascent  an  eternal 
punishment  inflicted  for  unforgivable 
sin.  Heat,  thirst,  exhaustion,  the  pain¬ 
ful  drawing  of  breath  which  came  un¬ 
readily,  the  Slsyphus-llke  effort  of  pro¬ 
pelling  a  dead  weight  up  a  mountain¬ 
side  to  no  apparent  end,  combined  to 
torture  Gervase  Fornier;  but  still  he 
struggled  on  from  daybreak  to  sun¬ 
down,  giving  no  rest  to  himself  or  to 
his  followers,  doggedly  bearing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  sake  of  the  love  and  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  dead  friend.  And 
at  every  turn  of  the  way,  when  most 


spent  with  exhaustion,  when  most 
nearly  heart-broken  by  continuous  ef¬ 
forts,  the  memory  of  Burnaby  nerved 
and  encouraged  him  afresh.  A  little 
pied  water-wagtail  flitted  on  ahead  of 
Gervase  as  he  climbed  the  mountain¬ 
side,  alighting  here  and  there  with  its 
tail  seesawing  restlessly,  skimming  on 
again  for  a  short  distance  with  a  flirt 
of  tiny  feathers  looking  back  at  the 
laboring  travellers,  waiting  for  them, 
and  seeming  to  encourage  them  to 
fresh  exertions.  In  Gervase’s  over¬ 
wrought  mind  the  notion  awoke  that 
this  bird  was  in  a  manner  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  bis  friend.  Dimly  he  was 
aware  that  the  idea  was  incongruous, 
absurd;  but  none  the  less  the  conceit 
pleased  him,  made  him  feel  less  lonely, 
and  once  he  even  spoke  aloud  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  flitting  thing,  half-deceiving  himself 
into  the  belief  that  Burnaby  could  bear 
him.  Over-exertion  in  a  t.’opical  laud 
reacts  upon  the  mind,  and  saner  men 
than  Fornier  have  cherished  notions 
quite  as  wild  when  their  bodies  have 
been  overtaxed. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  fifth  day  that  the  little  band  of 
wayfarers  found  themselves  approach¬ 
ing  BAnat  through  a  wilderness  of  vir¬ 
gin  forest.  They  had  covered  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  day  less  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  wild  MQruts  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  through  which  they  had  passed 
had  notattempted  todothem  anyinjury. 
None  the  less  the  Dyaks  had  reported 
to  Fornier  that  there  were  rumors  of 
trouble  current  among  the  people,  that 
men  said  that  a  band  of  wild  folk  from 
the  interior  had  gone  upon  the  war¬ 
path  and  were  meditating  an  attack 
upon  the  stockade,  which  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  rendered  an  object  of  fear  to  them 
by  the  presence  of  the  man  they  had  j 

so  long  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  I 

dread.  At  any  earlier  period  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  such  news  would  have  thrilled 
him  with  horror  and  fear.  Now  it 
thrilled  him  Indeed,  but  merely  with 
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excitement,  and  a  kind  of  wild  joy  be¬ 
cause  the  chance  was  to  be  offered  to 
him  of  doing  something  for  Burnaby, 
of  carrying  on  the  dead  man’s  work,  of 
saving  all  that  was  left  of  him  from 
desecration  and  insult.  Once  or  twice 
when  a  couple  of  nuked  Mdruts  slipped 
noiselessly  out  of  the  forest  close  at  his 
elbow,  his  heart  stood  still,  but  his 
hand  flew  to  his  revolver,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  thought  save  of  flghting 
manfully.  This  strengthened  his  new¬ 
born  self-confldence,  making  him  feel 
as  though  he  at  last  had  found  a  foot- 
liold  upon  something  solid  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  triumph  over  his  weak¬ 
ness  warmed  him  with  a  curious  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pleasure.  Burnaby  would  not 
think  so  badly  of  him  if  he  could  see 
him  now;  and,  who  knows,  perhaps 
the  dead  can  fathom  the  working  of 
the  minds  of  those  they  have  left  be¬ 
hind.  The  notion  nerved  him  afresh 
and  he  stepped  forward  confldently  as 
he  neared  the  dangerous  zone  about 
the  stockade. 

Bftnat  itself  stands  in  a  little  opening 
in  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  a  big 
river,  but  the  track  which  Gervase  was 
following  leads  thither  through  half-a- 
dozen  smaller  clearings  encircled  by 
Jungle.  It  was  Into  the  least  of  one  of 
these  open  spaces  that  Gervase  Fornier 
came  suddenly  as  the  sun  was  sinking, 
the  jungle  throwing  long  shadows 
across  the  rank  grass,  the  slanting 
rays  from  the  west  gilding  the 
white  stems  and  trunks  which  fenced 
the  clearing  on  its  eastern  side. 
In  a  moment  he  was  aware  of 
a  crowd  of  squalid  creatures 
leaping  to  their  feet,  their  naked  brown 
bodies  flecked  by  sunlight,  their  eyes 
glinting  through  tangles  of  frowsy  hair, 
their  limbs  thrown  this  way  and  that 
in  grotesque  attitudes.  Then  of  a  sud¬ 
den  half-a-dozen  explosions  sounded  in 
Gervase’s  ear.  half-a-dozen  little  puffs 
of  smoke  leaped  out  from  the  mob  of 
savage  creatures  and  hung  Immovable 


in  the  still  air,  wild  war-whoops  echoed 
through  the  forest.  Before  he  had  had 
time  to  forecast  risks  or  imagine  dan¬ 
gers,  long  before  he  had  had  time  to 
feel  afraid,  before,  in  fact,  be  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  Gervase 
Fornier  had  rushed  forward  headlong 
into  the  crowd  of  MQruts,  his  six-shoot¬ 
er  spitting  like  a  wild-cat.  He  saw 
flrst  one  savage  face,  distorted  with  ex¬ 
citement,  and  then  another,  break  up 
in  a  sort  of  splash  as  of  a  puddle  into 
which  a  stone  is  cast  violently;  he  flred 
at  a  brown  back  making  for  the  forest 
in  panic-stricken  flight,  and  two  arms 
were  thrown  heavenwards  as  the  flgure 
pitched  forward  limply  and  lay  still; 
he  saw  his  Dyaks  with  their  long 
knives  out  dealing  awful  deaths  on  all 
sides  of  him;  and  then,  as  suddenly  as 
its  peace  had  been  broken,  silence  fell 
upon  the  clearing  once  more,  and  be 
was  standing  there,  throbbing  with  a 
wild  excitement,  panting  loudly,  a 
smoking  revolver  in  his  hand.  And, 
with  a  kind  of  dazed  wonder,  he  told 
himself  that  he  had  felt  no  fear;  that 
he  bad  not  even  bad  a  thought  of  serv¬ 
ing  Burnaby  by  attacking  the  Mflruts 
who  had  flred  upon  him,  that  he  had 
acted  as  he  had  done  from  sheer  in¬ 
stinct,  and  that  he  had  been  conscious 
only  of  a  furious  rage  against  the  en¬ 
emy  which  bad  held  him  like  a  posses¬ 
sion.  Marred  bodies  lay  around  him 
sprawling  grotesquely  among  the  rank 
growths,  and  from  three  of  these  he 
had  torn  the  souls  with  his  own  band, 
flghting  for  his  life  with  an  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  joy  in  his  heart  such  as  he  had 
never  experienced  before.  And  in  a 
moment  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that 
never  again  would  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  feel  afraid  of  MQruts  or  of  any 
other  natives.  The  conscious  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  white  races  over  the  brown 
had  come  to  him  suddenly  with  abso¬ 
lute  conviction— bad  come  to  stay.  Ger¬ 
vase  Fomier’s  new-born  manhood  bad 
been  baptized  in  blood. 
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The  Dyaks,  wild  with  excitement, 
were  gathered  in  a  mob  talking  and 
laughing,  making  a  hum  as  of  dis* 
turbed  bees  iu  a  hive.  As  Gervase 
stood  there  one  of  them  spoke  to  him 
in  Malay. 

“Ah,  TOan,”  he  said,  “in  very  truth 
thou  art  a  brave  man.  I  was  filled 
with  fear  when  I  beheld  thee  rush 
headlong  into  the  mob  of  Mfirut  men, 
and  I  bad  no  choice  but  to  follow.  Even 
TQan  Bambi  fought  not  in  such  wise. 
We  folk  love  well  to  follow  such  a 
man  as  thou  art!” 

And  the  recognition  by  the  brown 
nran  of  the  one  virtue  which  all  folk 
prized  more  tbau  aught  else  thrilled 
Gervase  Fornler  strangely,  and  sent 
the  blood  pulsing  through  bis  veins  and 
fiushing  bis  cheek. 

How  Gervase  Fomier  started  the 
next  day  upon  a  raid  into  the  interior, 
whence  the  Mfiruts  who  bad  attacked 
him  bad  come;  bow  he  returned 
after  many  days  accompanied  by  300 
cowed  natives  bending  under  the  loads 
of  jars  which  represented  the  fines  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  for  their  attempt  to 
break  the  Government’s  peace;  bow  he 
kept  them  with  him  until  each  man 
among  them  had  carried  up  a  hundred 
large  stones  from  the  river-bed  and 
piled  them  on  the  grave  where  Burna¬ 
by’s  bones  were  laid  to  rest;  how  that 
huge  pyramid  which  was  the  surest 
protection  against  insult  that  could  be 
afforded  to  the  dead,  became  in  time  the 
centre  round  which  clustered  half  the 
superstitions  of  the  valley— are  not 
these  things  written  in  the  records  of 
Kalamantan,  and  in  the  memory  of 
ninckwood’i  Maguln*. 


certain  Mfiruts,  now  most  orderly  and 
exemplary  members  of  society,  who 
fear  with  a  great  fear,  and,  drunk  or 
sober,  swear  by  the  very  toe-nails  of 
“Tuan  Fomieh”? 

Later  the  second  in  command  came 
up-country  to  B&nat  to  inquire  into  re¬ 
cent  events,  and  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  make  his  report  in  person  to  the 
chief. 

“You  can’t  do  better  than  let  young 
Fomier  have  sole  charge  up  there,”  be 
said.  “He  has  got  a  grip  on  the  people 
which  is  worth  all  the  science  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  world,  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  shall  have  any  trouble 
there  for  ages.  I  can’t  understand  it. 
The  boy  is  completely  changed.  The 
work  has  made  a  man  of  him.” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the 
only  chance  of  making  anything  of 
him?”  said  the  chief.  He  liked  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  reputation  for  infallibility, 
though  his  grounds  for  it  were  not 
more  sure  than  those  of  his  neighbors. 
“You  see  I  was  right.  The  heart  of 
Kalamantan  has  turned  a  waster  into 
a  good  ofllcer!” 

But  to  my  thinking  the  heart  of  Kal¬ 
amantan  would  have  been  powerless 
to  do  anything  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
heart  of  poor  Tom  Burnaby,  by  whose 
rude  grave  Gervase  Fomier  sits  even¬ 
ing  after  evening,  careless  of  an  unpro¬ 
tected  back,  talking  silently  to  the 
dead  as  though  he  still  lived,  and  tell¬ 
ing  to  him  again  and  again  the  story 
of  his  gratitude. 

The  heart  of  Kalamantan  can  have 
no  solitude  for  him  while  his  friend 
lies  so  near  at  hand. 

Eug\  Clifford. 
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There  ie  a  natural  interest  felt  In 
England  with  regard  to  the  Boer  pris¬ 
oners  now  at  the  end  of  a  hard-fought 
war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
while  to  put  down  a  very  few  of  my 
experiences  in  a  month’s  visit  to  St 
Helena.  But  in  the  first  place  I  must 
guard  against  possible  misconception. 
I  know  there  are  two  sides  to  the  war: 
I  know  that  there  have  been  English 
prisoners  too,  and  sorrow  and  hardship 
in  English  homes,  many  long  separa¬ 
tions  and  many  final  ones.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  I  forget  these  things, 
even  if  I  speak  of  Deadwood  Camp. 
My  purpose  Just  now  is  simply  to  tell  a 
few  incidents  which  I  saw  for  myself, 
and  of  which  I  speak  only  because 
they  came  within  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge. 

I  was,  of  course,  warned  by  my  wiser 
friends  against  the  Quixotic  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  to  St.  Helena  to  visit  the  Boer  pris¬ 
oners.  In  the  midst  of  an  exasperated 
war  what  kind  of  welcome  would  they 
give  to  a  stranger  from  the  enemy’s 
country?  How  could  I  rid  my  coming 
of  an  air  of  officious  interference,  or 
what  reasonable  apology  could  I  bring 
for  intruding  where  my  presence  might 
be  resented  and  my  purpose  repudiated? 
A  rude  and  rough  people,  they  might 
be  expected,  I  was  told,  to  meet  a  wom¬ 
an  with  insulting  words,  even  if  veiled 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  I  was  warned  against  entering  the 
camp  alone. 

However,  I  was  anxious  to  form  for 
myself  a  clearer  impression  of  the 
Boers  than  I  could  gain  from  the  public 
press.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War  I  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  camp  at  St.  Helena. 
I  landed  on  the  16th  of  September; 
the  officers  in  command  of  the  troops 
and  the  camp.  Colonel  Leefe  and  Col¬ 


onel  Evans,  interpreted  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  permission  with  a  chivalrous 
generosity,  and  allowed  me  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  the  prisoners  for 
which  1  owe  them  my  warmest  thanks; 
and  added  to  all  other  benefits  a  ready 
hospitality.  My  visit  might  have  been 
e  very  different  one  but  for  their  kind¬ 
ness. 

But  the  difficulties  of  St.  Helena  are 
great  enough  even  when  man  does  not 
step  in  to  aggravate  them.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  island— that  is  of  its  ro¬ 
mantic  and  picturesque  side.  What  a 
dark  and  gloomy  emotion  fell  on  me  as 
I  saw  that  colossal  slag-heap!  FOr 
make  a  slag-heap  a  thousand  times 
bigger,  you  do  but  magnify  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  its  dreariness  and  grime.  It 
is  true  that  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
Jamestown,  the  seaport  and  capital, 
show  the  island  in  its  worst  colors. 
Narrow  clefts  have  been  cut  by  streams 
falling  from  heights,  and  on  either  side 
of  these  valleys  walls  of  burnt-out  rock 
rise  for  two  thousand  feet  or  so— dingy 
brown,  a  gaunt  waste  of  formless  pro¬ 
tuberances  and  gaping  holes.  All  seems 
as  it  were  crumbling  to  hopeless  ruin. 
You  scarcely  dare  to  walk  under  those 
threatening  walls;  if  the  cannon  of  the 
fort  that  crowns  the  heights  were  fired 
you  feel  that  the  mountain  must  surely 
totter  on  its  loose  foundations  and  fall 
again  to  chaos. 

Once  on  a  time  merciful  forests  cov¬ 
ered  the  less  precipitous  slopes,  but  the 
cutting  down  of  these  long  ago  has  left 
all  bare  to  wind  and  rain,  till  the  cover¬ 
ing  soil  bas  been  washed  from  the 
waste  of  grit  and  stone.  Even  under  the 
ceaseless  mists  of  the  rainy  season  no 
plants  find  shelter  amid  those  dead 
and  barren  cinders,  save  where  the 
desolation  is  made  more  dreary  by 
shabby  reaches  of  horrible  gray  cactus. 
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here  and  there  enlivened,  if  it  can  be 
called  enlivened,  with  the  green  of 
spiked  aloe  leaves,  crude  and  repelling, 
Occasiomally  at  evening  the  clouds 
would  gather  in  dark  blue  masses  and 
cling  round  the  hill-sides,  suggesting  a 
hidden  beauty  behind  them.  But  the 
clouds  would  lift  again. 

I  was  shown,  indeed,  better  things 
than  this— valleys  and  hills  where  a 
scanty  grass  covered  the  slopes,  beds 
of  arum  lilies  flowering  along  the 
watercourses,  and  the  beautiful  planta¬ 
tions  round  Government  House.  I  saw 
the  great  cliffs  rising  from  the  sea,  the 
astonishing  circuit  of  the  old  shattered 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the  strik¬ 
ing  views  where  the  fundamental  rock, 
stripped  of  its  more  friable  covering, 
stands  out  in  strange  weird  forms,  and 
where  cascades  fall  hundreds  of  feet 
over  the  black  precipices.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  I  was  unable  to  get  to  the  most 
beautiful  region,  to  the  highest  peaks 
where  the  old  vegetation  still  flour¬ 
ishes  and  great  ferns  and  the  cabbage- 
tree  (which  in  the  lower  grounds  Is  sad 
enough  to  look  on)  shelter  the  indige¬ 
nous  society  of  the  island,  the  wire- 
bird  and  the  ancient  snails.  I  was  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  weather  was  misty 
and  gloomy.  There  was  no  bright  sun. 
The  sea  was  gray.  And  my  journey  to 
Deadwood  Camp  took  me  up  hill¬ 
sides  that  deepened  from  day  to  day 
the  melancholy  of  my  first  impression. 
Nothing  there  but  stones  and  patches 
of  cactus,  withered,  yellow  and  old. 
In  some  more  sheltered  spots  a  few 
trees  still  struggle  desperately  against 
annihilation;  trees  snapped  off  short  by 
the  wind,  while  some  lower  branch, 
bending  round  and  about  to  find  shel¬ 
ter,  apes  the  part  of  the  main  trunk; 
trees  bent  double  till  the  topmost 
bough  enters  the  earth  and  forms  a 
dry,  barren  arch;  trees  that  literally 
crawl  along  the  ground  for  safety.  In 
the  rare  spots  where  there  is  half  an 
acre  or  so  level  ground,  a  shanty  rises 


with  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron,  a  little 
verandah,  perhaps,  and  a  patch  of 
bananas— all  lying  under  the  same 
ceaseless  wind,  all  in  the  same  stage  of 
obscure  and  shabby  forlomness.  What 
a  sordid  Nature,  tattered  and  battered, 
IgnO'ble,  dingy,  vulgar  and  unashamed! 
Everthing  is  foreign,  dejected,  incon¬ 
gruous.  The  Kafllr  thorn,  the  African 
palm,  the  Indian  banyan,  the  Scotch 
fir,  the  Port  Jackson  willow,  are  not 
at  home,  but  transported  as  it  were  to 
a  friendless  inn.  The  beautiful  cardi¬ 
nal  bird,  whose  scarlet  plumage  flames 
among  the  cactus  and  the  tormented 
thorn,  looks  incredibly  homeless  and 
strayed,  like  a  paroquet  escaped  in  the 
Ijondon  streets.  You  already  see  its 
natural  doom— to  be  snared  and  sold 
to  the  man-of-war  lying  in  the  harbor. 

And  the  very  people— what  are  they? 
Descendants  of  the  Chinese,  French 
settlers  before  the  Revolution,  West 
Africans,  Malays,  Welshmen,  men  of 
Lancashire,  varied  cargoes  of  negroes 
landed  from  slave  ships:  and  to  these 
add  sailors  of  an  English  man-of-war, 
a  West  Indian  regiment,  a  body  of 
artillery,  the  Gloucestershire  Militia, 
a  company  of  Cape  Boys  as  mule- 
drivers  and  Boer  prisoners  of  war.  Por¬ 
tuguese  coins  are  dug  up,  and  plaques 
of  Dutch  delft  with  Bible  stories  on 
them.  Relies  of  Napoleon  are  multi¬ 
plied.  Over  that  melancholy  cinder 
fortress  seems  still  to  hang  the  shadow 
of  its  first  human  inhabitant,  flung 
there  with  every  limb  and  feature  mu¬ 
tilated,  and  a  few  slaves  to  fulfil  for 
him  the  functions  for  which  he  had  no 
longer  hands  or  feet. 

My  first  visit  to  Deadwood  Camp 
made  me  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  my 
friends.  Five  miles  of  hill  and  broken 
roads  took  two  hours  in  going  and  as 
much  in  coming  again,  for  neither  up 
nor  down  those  steeps  could  the  horse 
get  beyond  a  walk.  The  guide  led  me 
through  the  tents  of  the  English  sol¬ 
diers,  with  the  butchery  and  bakery, 
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the  wood-piles  and  store-heaps,  to  the 
Boer  camp  beyond,  enclosed  by  a  circle 
of  sentry-boxes  and  a  double  ring  of 
barbed  wire.  On  through  the  rows  of 
tents  we  went  to  the  tin  village  which 
the  Boers  (finding  twelve  men  in  a  tent 
somewhat  crowded)  have  built  for 
themselves  of  aloe  sticks  and  biscuit 
tins,  with  their  dark  blankets  over  all 
to  keep  out  the  heat  and  cold.  Irregu¬ 
lar  streets  of  these  tin  cabins  lie  one 
behind  the  other,  some  small  enough 
for  a  man  to  creep  into  and  sleep, 
others  higher  and  holding  three  or 
four;  a  miniature  restaurant,  a  ginger- 
beer  palace,  a  windmill  where  an  in¬ 
genious  vane  of  tin  and  sticks  turns  a 
rude  lathe  for  the  wood-carver  inside; 
and  tiny  workshops  where  men  are 
carving  with  pen-knives  wood  from 
camp  packing-cases,  meat-bones,  cow- 
horns  or  sticks,  and  show  with  just 
pride  models  of  cannons  and  Cape 
wagons,  carved  boxes  and  bone  orna¬ 
ments.  A  French  mining  engineer  has 
engraved  a  die  with  an  old  sharpened 
file  and  a  block  of  steel,  and  struck 
copper  medals.  Illuminators  and  ar¬ 
tists  in  black  and  white  have  patiently 
defied  the  great  difficulties  of  their 
position. 

In  the  streets  other  artists  are  at 
work  over  stoves  they  have  made  of  oil- 
tins  pierced  with  holes,  where,  through 
the  fumes  of  wood  fires,  beef  may  be 
seen  stewing  and  fiat  cakes  of  flour  and 
water  tossed  out.  The  towering  crowd 
of  men  (I  began  to  wonder  if  the  peas¬ 
ant  warriors  among  them  did  not 
count  6  feet  3  inches  for  their  average 
lielght)  drifted  after  me  or  looked  on 
at  a  distance,  with  a  superficial  curios¬ 
ity  mitigated  by  indifference.  The 
numbers  of  that  crowd,  the  foreign 
speech,  the  foreign  look,  filled  me  with 
a  genuine  dismay.  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  Introduce  myself,  and  througli 
an  interpreter,  who  saw  in  me  a  highly 
unnecessary  intruder  and  In  the  crowd 
a  race  of  rebels  and  criminals,  to  tell 


them  why  I  had  come.  I  thought 
again  my  friends  were  wise. 

As  I  look  back  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  rapid  way  in  which  all 
difficultes  disappeared  before  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  consideration  of  the  Boers 
themselves.  They  received  me  with 
tlie  utmost  politeness  and  good  breed¬ 
ing,  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the 
farmers,  I  found  the  simple  and  digni¬ 
fied  courtesy  of  a  self-respecting  peo¬ 
ple. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  as  great  a 
variety  of  characters  among  the  Boers 
as  among  any  other  people.  “The  camp 
is  like  a  town,”  one  said  to  me,  “with 
every  profession  represented  in  it,  even 
down  to  the  thief’s  trade.”  There  la  a 
rough  element  recruited,  I  was  told, 
from  Johannesburg.  But  the  foreign 
prisoners  were  generally  contemptuous 
of  the  Boer’s  want  of  vivacity  in  mak¬ 
ing  trouble,  and  claimed  for  them¬ 
selves  most  of  the  breaches  of  disci¬ 
pline.  “If  it  had  been  a  camp  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans!!”  they  exclaimed.  “Perhaps 
the  Boers  are  quiet;  perhaps  they  are 
thinking  of  their  families;  perhaps  it 
is  superstition.”  “I  have  seen  some 
things  I  did  not  like,”  an  excellent 
German  sold,  “but  how  I  could  have 
lived  under  these  conditions  for  a  year 
among  2,000  Europeans  I  dare  not  im¬ 
agine.  On  the  whole  there  is  little  to 
complain  of  here.”  It  is  very  evident 
that  to  strong  men,  used  to  walk  ten  or 
twenty  mdles  a  day,  confinement  to  the 
camp  is  a  severe  trial;  the  deep  inward 
brooding  which  I  saw  it  produce  in 
certain  temperaments  is  less  obvious 
to  a  casual  onlooker  than  fits  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  revolt,  but  it  is  not  less  seri¬ 
ous  in  its  final  results. 

Even  if  we  allow  for  all  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  seeing  men  only  under  the  ar¬ 
tificial  conditions  of  camp  life,  St.  Hel¬ 
ena  is  not  a  bad  place  for  learning 
something  of  the  Boers.  About  2,500 
men  are  now  collected  there  of  every 
profession  in  the  Transvaal.  I  have 
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spoken  with  war  officers  and  commissa¬ 
riat  officers,  with  magistrates,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Raad,  and  officials 
of  various  degrees  in  Pretoria;  with 
men  employed  in  different  capacities  in 
Johannesburg  mines,  and  the  wander¬ 
ing  Jack-of-all- trades  of  the  towns; 
with  land  surveyors  of  the  north  and 
west,  and  men  in  good  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness;  with  farmers  of  all  sorts,  rich 
and  poor,  incomers  and  native-born, 
progressive  and  conservative,  with 
men  well  educated  and  men  of  no  learn¬ 
ing.  I  knew  the  Hospital  well.  I  have 
sat  in  many  a  tent  and  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  to  a  share  of  their  rations.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this  I  have  talked  with  for¬ 
eigners  of  many  kinds,  both  those  who 
have  been  long  in  the  country  and 
others  who  cameoutfrom  Europe  to  join 
the  war,  and,  after  a  brief  experience 
of  fighting,  have  now  lived  with  the 
prisoners  in  close  association  for  many 
months.  I  have  heard  what  Germans 
and  French,  Italians,  Danes  and 
Swedes  have  to  say,  as  well  as  men 
born  in  America,  Australia  or  the  Cape 
Colony. 

The  foreigners  were  men  whose 
words  deserve  attention.  Not  one  of 
them,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
mercenary.  Not  one  had  been  a  paid 
soldier.  A  few  bad  gone  out  to  see  war 
or  for  the  love  of  adventure,  but  they 
all  believed  just  as  their  countrymen  in 
Europe  believed,  that  they  were  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Detached  as  they  were,  their  criticism 
was  absolutely  free  and  frank.  They 
saw  faults  and  blunders,  but  their 
main  opinion  never  changed.  They 
might  quarrel  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  with  its  purpose.  The  one 
who  had,  perhaps,  the  least  personal 
sympathy  with  the  Boer  temperament, 
and  who  bad  suffered  a  year’s  imprison- 
rnemt  for  what  he  considered  their  hu¬ 
miliating  failure  to  carry  out  a  simple 
enterprise  where  any  trained  troops 
under  a  skilled  officer  must  have  tri¬ 


umphed,  told  me  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
he  would  willingly  go  back  to  fight  for 
a  people  with  so  superb  a  passion  for 
freedom  and  so  devoted  a  love  of  coun¬ 
try. 

Other  foreigners  had  lived  long  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  had  generally  be¬ 
come  burghers.  It  was  strange,  out¬ 
side  the  circuit  of  barbed  wire,  to  hear 
these  men  all  lightly  classed  together 
as  mercenaries  bribed  by  Transvaal 
pay,  or  described  as  the  scum  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  tempted  by  the  love  of 
loot  Their  profit  has  been  scanty  in¬ 
deed.  They  hold  none  of  the  delusions 
current  elsewhere  as  to  the  Infiuence  of 
foreigners  among  the  Boers.  If  we 
may  judge  of  sincerity  by  the  sacri¬ 
fices  men  will  make,  they  had  given 
proof  enough.  All  had  risked  in  the 
cause  of  the  Boers  their  whole  posses¬ 
sions  and  their  life.  One  bad  a  son  of 
fourteen  prisoner  in  the  camp,  and  a 
boy  of  thirteen  still  at  the  front.  “My 
business  is  ruined,’’  another  said  to  me. 
“I  have  lost  everything.  I  am  a  pris¬ 
oner.  But  till  now  I  do  not  regret  that 
I  was  on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  I  was 
fighting  against  injustice.  Even  to-day, 
when  I  see  the  fight  is  hopeless,  I  still 
feel  I  could  not  do  other  than  wliat  I 
have  done.’’ 

Racial  partialities  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  measuring  the 
value  of  foreign  opinion  of  the  Boer. 
The  French  and  Italians,  for  example, 
do  not  speak  bis  language,  and  cannot 
get  very  near  him.  He  is,  indeed  a 
sore  cross  to  them.  They  do  not  like 
him  and  cannot  help  respecting  him. 
He  has  not  fire  and  dash  enough  for 
them,  and  they  bate  his  form  of  relig¬ 
ion.  But  that  is  the  worst  of  their  tale; 
that  under  feeble  leaders  he  shrinks 
from  attack  and  that  he  has  no  pas¬ 
sion  for  romantic  adventure;  that  he 
gives  his  gaolers  no  trouble  to  speak  of; 
that  his  camp  is  made  hideous  morning 
and  evening  when  every  tent  group 
starts  its  own  favorite  psalms  all  at 
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the  same  time,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  discord;  that  he  believes  every 
word  in  the  Bible;  and  that  he  com¬ 
plains  occasionally  that  his  defeat  was 
a  punishment  for  the  unbelief  of  his 
Latin  allies.  But  this  said,  they  have 
no  more  harm  to  tell.  “Their  greatest 
fault,”  said  one,  “and  yet  perhaps  It  is 
not  a  fault,  is  that  the  Boer  comes  first 
with  them,  and  every  one  else  a  long 
way  after.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
seem  to  understand  the  Boer  very  well, 
having  known  the  same  type  of  peas¬ 
antry  at  home;  reticent,  wary,  diplo¬ 
matic,  made  distrustful  by  bis  igno¬ 
rance  of  business  metliods.  They  do 
not  need  to  go  about  for  so  many  ex¬ 
planations  of  him  as  the  Englishman, 
but  read  the  story  far  more  simply  for 
themselves.  They  reserve  their  own 
educated  scepticisms.  They  object  to 
psalm-singing  that  begins  at  3  A.M. 
But  they  understand  the  Boer  warfare 
better;  the  long  pertinacity  of  his  val¬ 
or  pleases  them  more  than  the  more 
showy  French  "fire  of  straw,  which 
has  to  be  used  on  the  moment;”  they 
admire  his  refusal  to  waste  life  with 
so  desperate  a  task  before  him,  bis 
steadiness  in  reserving  his  fire,  and  bis 
marvellous  contempt  of  suffering.  I 
spoke  to  a  German  of  some  tale  of 
suffering.  “Ah,  that  does  not  matter,” 
he  said,  “they  can  bear  hardship;  but 
kindness  is  the  thing  they  need.  For 
they  are  a  kind  people.”  On  one  point 
they  were  all  agreed:  “You  can  lead 
the  Boer  by  friendship.  You  can  never 
drive  him.”  The  Germans  realize,  too, 
his  quite  extraordinary  qualities  as  a 
pioneer  in  settling  waste  lands,  and  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  this  by 
sagacious  governors. 

The  Boer  had  also,  in  the  Scandina¬ 
vians,  Danes  and  Swedes,  most  loyal 
and  understanding  friends.  But  not 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  settlers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  blood  gone  to  the  Transvaal  from 
America,  the  Cape  Colony  and  else¬ 


where.  These  were  well-educated,  up¬ 
right,  independent  men,  who  could  see 
with  English  eyes— as  free  men,  and  as 
honest  as  any  here  in  England— honor¬ 
able  pioneers,  too,  of  a  solid  friendship 
and  union  between  the  two  peoples, 
whose  work  ought  to  be  better  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
would  extend  the  true  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  opinion  of  the  life  they 
have  known  in  the  Transvaal,  If  by  any 
chance  it  could  be  made  known  here, 
deserves  from  Englishmen  the  gravest 
consideration  and  respect. 

I  was  of  course  fully  warned  that 
Boers  brought  up  to  be  slim,  and  think¬ 
ing  only  how  to  overreach  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  would  try  in  some  way  to  out-do 
me,  or  at  least  deceive  me  with  false 
Impressions  and  garbled  stories.  In 
fact  no  such  difficulty  met  me.  They 
do  not,  as  one  of  them  said,  “want  to 
hang  their  opinions  on  their  noses,” 
but  if  you  care  to  know  their  views 
they  will  tell  you  with  truth  and  frank¬ 
ness.  Not  for  many  a  day,  in  fact, 
have  I  heard  in  England  so  much  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  real  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Men  would  gather  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  ward  or  tent,  and  take  their  turn 
in  talk  with  perfect  independence. 
They  would  freely  express  opposite 
views,  and  discuss  them  with  vivacity 
and  good  humor.  In  this  supreme  crisis 
every  man  is  held  free  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  One  day  a  party  of  ten 
farmers,  all  bom  Transvaalers  and  all 
new  acquaintances  of  mine,  came 
to  see  me.  We  sat  in  a  circle 
in  the  garden,  and  discussed  every 
sort  of  subject  for  two  hours. 
Two  knew  English  well,  one  knew 
none  at  all;  the  rest  spoke  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  not  enough  to  understand  me 
easily  or  answer  comfortably.  If, 
therefore,  I  asked  a  question  my  neigh¬ 
bor  Interpreted,  and  the  party  discussed 
it  in  very  brief,  businesslike  sentences; 
my  neighbor  then  summed  up  for  me 
the  result,  while  they  all  leaned  for- 
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ward  and  listened  If  bis  version  was  wei^t  in  aii  bis  district.  I  found  no 


exact.  Twice  be  hesitated  at  some  an¬ 
swer  given,  and  expiained  to  me  that 
wbat  was  said  was  “too  strong.”  But 
tbe  generai  voice  overruied  bim.  “Mrs. 
Green  wants  to  know  tbe  truth.  What 
is  the  use  of  teiUng  her  anything  but 
the  truth?”  If  any  one  differed  from 
tbe  rest  he  said  so,  and  bis  heresy  was 
then  discussed;  and  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  raised,  wiien  it  was 
found  that  more  than  one  differed,  they 
themseives  put  tbe  question  to  each 
man  who  had  to  give  his  opinion  sepa- 
rateiy  (one  iaggard  amid  a  burst  of 
good-humored  iaughter),  and  then  the 
leading  one  turned  to  me  and  said  sim¬ 
ply,  “We  have  the  majority.”  It  was 
seven  to  three.  In  little  parliaments 
such  as  this  without  recrimination  or 
nicknames  for  those  who  might  think 
differently,  I  was  allowed  to  hear  all 
opinions  and  judge  for  myself.  Nor 
were  the  groups  selected,  save  in  the 
hospital  wards  by  the  accidents  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  tlie  camp  by  tbe  humor  of 
the  passer-by. 

I  became  convinced,  too,  that  in  the 
stories  of  the  war  and  their  personal 
experiences  the  men  I  met  wished  to 
give  me  the  simple  truth.  No  second¬ 
hand  stories  were  brought  to  me  or 
tales  of  common  rumor.  Not  a  man 
who  did  not  refuse  to  speak  of  any¬ 
thing  but  what  he  himself  had  seen, 
and  the  accounts  they  gave  were  not 
elaborated,  but  simple  and  detailed. 
One  whose  story  had  got  into  a  French 
newspaper  with  the  colors  heightened 
and  some  rumors  adulterating  the  facts, 
came  to  ask  me  to  take  it  down  exact¬ 
ly,  and  give  his  sufferings  in  their  un¬ 
exaggerated  form.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  terrible  story  I  heard,  a  group  of 
intelligent  and  very  respectable  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  man  gathered  and  each  one 
spoke,  not  to  facts  which  they  had  not 
seen,  but  to  the  character  they  knew 
in  him,  of  a  specially  honest  and  truth¬ 
ful  man,  whose  word  had  always 


blowing  about  of  rumors  to  darken  the 
character  of  their  enemies,  and  any  act 
of  kindness  was  remembered  with  gen¬ 
uine  gratitude;  the  name  of  any  officer 
who  did  a  deed  of  courtesy  or  consider¬ 
ation  is  not  forgotten. 

I  asked  about  this  question  of  du¬ 
plicity  and  deceit  from  the  land  survey¬ 
ors  who  for  years  have  lived  among 
them,  and  the  merchants  who  bad  long 
traded  over  the  country.  Their  experi¬ 
ence,  they  told  me,  did  not  justify  these 
charges— was  indeed  directly  contrary 
to  them.  They  understood  the  Boer’s 
fear  of  being  cheated  through  bis  igno¬ 
rance  of  arithmetic,  and  bis  quaint 
methods  of  protecting  himself.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  In  the  last  few 
years  the  evil  Influence  of  the  foreign 
element  in  the  goldflelds  had  made  it¬ 
self  felt,  and  that  the  young  men  were 
now  beginning  to  grow  restless,  look¬ 
ing  for  excitement,  and  hastening  by 
any  means  to  make  money. 

Naturally  the  old  charge  of  a  false 
and  deceiving  temper  has  been  given 
new  currency  by  tales  of  broken  pa¬ 
role.  Boers  who  have  spoken  to  m« 
have  condemned  the  breaking  of  pa¬ 
role  as  strongly  and  sincerely  €is  any 
Englishman  could  do.  But  they  will 
never  justify  the  policy  which  insists 
on  an  oath  of  neutrality  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  no  protection  to  the 
farmers.  “I  have  been  with  the  Boer 
armies  all  down  tbe  western  side  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,” 
said  one  very  intelligent  and  honorable 
man,  “and  I  have  seen  the  utterly  de¬ 
fenceless  state  of  these  poor  people." 
An  English  force  sweeping  over  the 
country  comes  to  an  isolated  farm 
where  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  under  flve  years  old  lives  three 
miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor.  They 
demand  his  oath  under  threats,  and 
leave  him  in  return,  for  his  sole  and 
sorry  protection,  a  flimsy  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per  such  as  I  have  seen,  perhaps  a 
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quarter  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  notepa- 
per,  stating  that  he  is  not  to  be  molest¬ 
ed  by  any  British  army;  and  the  troop 
marches  off  on  its  way.  A  month  later 
comes  a  body  of  a  thousand  Boers; 
they  recognize  no  oath  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  man  has  again  his  choice  be¬ 
tween  death  and  service  with  them. 
Boers  as  strong  in  condemnation  of  a 
broken  word  as  the  loftiest  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  seen,  what  the  EngUsh 
at  home  have  not  seen,  the  actual  situ¬ 
ation  of  that  unhappy  farmer.  They 
can  guess  what  some  English  farmers 
might  do  in  a  like  calamity;  and  they 
believe  that  where  the  man  is  to  be 
left  perfectly  helpless  the  taking  of  his 
oath  by  force  can  only  be  justified  by 
foroe.  It  is  war,  not  morals;  and  the 
otlicer  who  gives  the  oath  under  such 
conditions  knows  its  value.  A  young 
lad,  pale  and  delicate-looking,  told  me 
how  he  swore  neutrality.  The  oflicer 
ordered  him  to  take  the  oath,  twice 
threatening  to  shoot  him  if  he  refused, 
and  twice  he  said,  “I  will  not  take  it.” 
Then  Captain  X.  put  his  revolver  at 
his  head,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 
“Unless  you  take  the  oath  you  will 
have  to  face  one  of  these  balls.”  “I 
took  it  then,”  said  the  boy.  I  leave  it 
to  men  of  common  sense  to  decide  the 
value  of  an  oath  so  administered.  The 
boy  failed  to  keep  it  when  the  army 
passed  and  the  Boers  reoccupled  the 
place. 

Another  charge,  the  charge  of  ingrat¬ 
itude,  is  often  brought  against  the 
Boers.  It  belongs  to  the  cheap,  emo¬ 
tional  politics  of  the  day.  Statesmen 
and  moralists  of  a  more  heroic  time 
hold  that  the  only  solid  ground  for 
dealing  between  men  or  nations  is 
sheer  plain  justice,  and  for  this  what 
honorable  man  would  ask  thanks?  No 
certainty  or  dignity  on  either  side  can 
exist  if  favors  and  magnanimities  are 
to  be  given  in  a  fit  of  emotional  gener¬ 
osity  one  day  and  withdrawn  the  next 
in  a  fit  of  emotional  prudence,  on  the 


plea  that  the  gift  is  inconvenient  or 
that  the  full  price  of  gratitude  is  not 
forthcoming.  I  do  not  know  what  man 
or  country  would  not  prefer  a  strict 
and  unswerving  justice  to  the  chances 
of  shifting  benevolences,  with  sudden 
drafts  presented  for  payment  in  grati¬ 
tude.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Boer,  against 
whom  this  charge  of  ingratitude  is 
brought.  is  not  an  ungrateful 
man.  As  a  wise  and  by  no 
means  sympathetic  observer  in  the 
camp,  one  of  another  nation,  said 
to  me,  “The  Boer  is  grateful.  It  is 
.absurd  to  say  he  is  not.  Of  course,  if 
you  give  him  nothing,  so  far  as  he  can 
see,  he  will  not  be  grateful;  but  in¬ 
gratitude  is  not  his  fault.  He  has 
many,  but  not  that.” 

In  private  relations  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  grateful  people.  I  was  told  by 
men  from  whom  1  could  have  least 
expected  it,  that  the  prisoners  were,  I 
cannot,  alas!  say  comforted,  but  in 
some  sense  relieved  by  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  their  sorrow.  Many 
came  to  sec  me.  An  unknown  man 
brought  to  the  tent  door  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  family.  Others  unknown 
brought  gifts  of  carvings.  In  one  case 
a  Boer  officer  came  to  the  tent  door: 
“A  burgher  wishes  to  give  you  this 
stick,”  and  he  vanished,  nor  did  I  ever 
know  the  name  of  tlie  good  burgher. 
Many,  indeed,  were  the  gifts  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  thanks  which  told  from  day 
to  day  of  the  gratitude  and  warm  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Boers— the  gifts,  I  believe, 
had  been  subscribed  for  among  these 
poor  men  and  bought  from  the  carv¬ 
ers.  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  I 
had  carried  nothing  to  commend  my¬ 
self.  I  brought  no  present.  I  did  not 
buy  of  the  camp  manufacturers.  I 
explained  that  I  belonged  to  no  party 
and  was  no  politician,  or  able  to  do 
anything  for  them.  They  felt  simply 
that  one  who  sympathized  with  sor¬ 
row  need  be  no  stranger  in  that  camp. 
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Commandant  Wolmarans,  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Boers,  without  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  respect  and  honor,  held  my  hand 
in  both  of  his  w'hile  he  begged,  through 
the  interpreter,  that  I  would  remember 
them,  that  I  would  always  remember 
them  in  my  prayers.  He  begged  it  yet 
again.  A  group  of  old  men  sat  round 
silent  and  deeply  moved.  A  gray- 
beaded  commandant  w'hom  I  had  often 
seen,  but  w'hom  I  had  never  heard 
speak,  came  forward  with  the  only 
words  I  ever  heard  from  him,  and 
certainly  the  only  words  of  English  he 
knew,  and  shook  my  hand.  “God  bless 
you,  Mrs.  Green,”  he  said.  In  my  vis¬ 
it  I  made,  indeed,  many  friends  in 
camp— friends  whom  I  shall  long  re¬ 
member,  and  hope  to  meet  again  in  a 
happier  scene. 

For  Deadwood  Camp  is  a  place  of 
sorrow.  In  saying  this  I  know  I  am 
going  against  the  general  voice  of  St. 
Helena.  The  island  is  universally 
proud  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  its 
trade-winds,  even  if  the  camp  turns 
into  a  soaking  bog  under  winter  rains, 
and  in  summer  suffers  actual  water- 
famine.  Five  months  ago  miserable 
men  w’ere  landed  here;  some  had  been 
Imprisoned  over  three  months  in  ships; 
fed  on  biscuit  and  buily  beef,  shut 
down  from  air,  and  only  allowed  one 
hour  in  twenty-four  on  deck;  packed 
tightly  in  ships  which  had  been  used 
for  cattle  and  were  horribly  infested 
with  vermin,  the  most  intolerable  suf¬ 
fering  to  these  men;  for  four  months 
they  had  had  no  change  of  clothes, 
day  or  night  from  what  they  wore  on 
the  battlefield.  Others  had  come  from 
the  horrors  of  Paardeberg.  They  had 
lain,  over  nine  hundred  of  them,  for 
over  a  week  in  the  sultry  harbor  of 
Jamestown  till  the  camp  was  ready. 
Broken  with  suffering  and  misery  they 
took  six  hours  to  march  the  five  miles 
to  the  camp  and  their  aspect  filled  all 
who  saw  them  with  pity.  There  was 
some  sickness  among  them  at  first,  but 


in  the  healthy  breezes  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  their  strength  returned;  and  fe¬ 
ver  has  by  this  time  practically  died 
out.  There  is  scarcely  any  illness  now, 
save  among  the  very  old  and  a  few 
cases  of  wounds.  In  the  Hospital,  by 
the  wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the 
doi-lor,  the  sick  Boers  are  nursed  by 
orderlies  of  their  own  race,  willing  to 
come  from  the  camp  to  minister  to 
their  compatriots. 

There  are  Important  problems  with 
regard  to  camp  life  which  deserve  the 
fullest  discussion.  But  at  the  best  is 
there  no  room  left  for  tragedy  and  sor¬ 
row? 

There  Is  a  great  effort  in  the  camp  it¬ 
self  to  preserve  a  vigorous  and  cheer¬ 
ful  air.  Sports  were  got  up  while  I  was 
there,  which  had  an  excellent  effect  in 
raising  their  spirits.  Many  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  are  wonderfully  industrious. 
They  work  hard  at  the  new  occupa¬ 
tions  they  have  discovered,  of  carving 
and  the  like.  Some  found  a  teacher 
and  learned  what  they  could  of  lan¬ 
guages  or  arithmetic.  About  forty  of 
them  are  allowed  to  work  for  some 
island  people  at  gardening  or  painting. 
Those  who  are  employed,  however, 
must  of  course  be  few.  The  rest  have 
to  bear  their  burden  in  idleness.  It 
was  melancholy  to  see  the  boys.  When 
I  tried  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
lads  it  looked  like  a  small  school.  Young 
as  they  are,  they  look  even  younger 
than  their  age,  and  one’s  heart  sorrows 
for  children  in  such  a  camp.  In  some  of 
the  strong  young  men  the  devil’s  work 
of  bitterness  and  despair  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out;  for  “great  distress  hiis  never 
hitherto  taught,  and  while  the  world 
lasts  it  will  never  teach,  wise  lessons 
to  any  part  of  mankind.”  Others  have 
patience  and  unquenchable  fortitude; 
their  private  griefs  they  carry  with  a 
grave  reserve  so  far  as  outsiders  go, 
which  deceives,  as  I  came  to  think,  the 
unobservant  looker-on.  In  all  talk  the 
first  question  Is  the  public  welfare,  the 
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fate  of  their  country;  the  rest  lies  next 
to  it  in  God’s  hands.  A  few  have 
broken  down  from  grief.  One,  of 
French  blood  originally,  was  sent  into 
a  melancholy  mania  by  the  sight  of  a 
photograph  of  his  wife  and  children 
sent  to  him;  others  were  growing  old 
men  and  grave.  “This  is  a  place  where 
men  grow  very  serious,”  a  young  man 
said  to  me;  “some  of  them  laugh  no 
more,  some  have  grown  gray.  I  am 
glad  I  am  not  married.”  One  or  more 
have  died  of  senile  decay.  A  few 
others  that  I  saw  will  probably  follow 
in  the  same  sad  road;  it  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivable,  on  any  theory  of  war,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  carry  as  pris¬ 
oners  to  St.  Helena  the  group  I  saw 
newly  brought  in— old  men  over  sixty- 
five,  bowed  down  by  paralysis  and  va¬ 
rious  infirmities,  sitting  there  motion¬ 
less,  a  sick  and  hopeless  company,  on 
the  edge  of  the  grave.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  transported  by  mistake. 
I  have  read  and  beard,  as  we  all  have, 
a  cheap  and  vulgar  mockery  of  the 
Boer  religious  services.  But  no  observ¬ 
er  can  go  to  the  Sunday  gatherings  of 
the  camp,  and  sit  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  people  as  I  did,  without  seeing  a 
sight  that  is  not  laughable,  old  far-see¬ 
ing  men  “waiting  still  upon  God,” 
while  on  some,  not  all,  but  in  truth  on 
some  of  the  younger  faces  (very  poor 
men,  I  thought),  there  was  an  ecstasy 
of  rapt  entreaty  for  “a  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble.” 

“How  could  you  face  war?”  I  said 
to  a  trembling  old  man  of  sixty-five, 
who  had  volunteered  to  fight.  “I 
prayed  to  the  Lord,”  he  said;  “I  gave 
myself  and  my  family  to  His  care. 
And  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  He 
strengthened  us.  There  was  not  a 
tear.  One  daughter  carried  my  rifle, 
the  other  my  bandolier,  and  my  wife 
(she  is  sixty-three)  carried  my  bag. 
They  were  all  quiet;  you  would  never 
have  thought,  I  was  going  away.  I  did 
a  soldier’s  duty;  I  did  what  I  had  to 


do.  It  is  strange,  in  the  heat  of  a  fight 
you  do  not  care  what  happens.  You 
shoot,  and  you  do  not  care.  How  it 
should  come  that  a  thing  like  that  can 
happen  I  do  not  know,  but  it  does  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  man.  But,  oh,  it  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  think  of  afterwards!  When 
I  think  of  what  I  saw  all  round  me  I 
shiver  with  horror.  Believe  me,  I  can 
scarcely  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes 
at  niglit  when  I  think  of  the  sufferings 
I  have  seen.  I  grieve  as  much  for  the 
widows  in  England  as  for  those  of  our 
own  people.  I  know  I  am  a  prisoner, 
and  must  be  obedient,”  be  added.  “I 
have  my  parole  and  can  go  a  little 
way  out  of  the  camp,  and  sit  down 
quietly  to  read.  I  am  thankful  they 
give  me  that  liberty.”  I  said  a  word  of 
sympathy.  “It  is  well,”  he  answered 
gently,  “that  we  have  the  Bible  left.” 

I  was  often  touched  to  see  bow  the 
prisoners  share  the  burdens  of  a  com¬ 
mon  calamity.  There  is  much  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  old  and  afilicted,  and  gen¬ 
tleness  and  respect  to  those  whose  sac¬ 
rifices  were  conspicuous.  I  remember 
the  general  anxiety  that  I  should  hu¬ 
mor  by  taking  his  photograph  a  poor, 
shaking,  deaf  old  man  who  had  nine 
sons  and  sons-in-law  in  the  war,  and, 
coming  into  the  camp  to  see  some  of 
them,  had  been  taken  prisoner  of  war. 
The  whole  crowd  stood  him  up,  and  sat 
him  down,  stroked  his  gray  locks,  and 
turned  his  battered  slouch  hat  up  and 
down  to  see  what  particular  cock  be¬ 
came  him  best,  and  shouted  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  deaf  old  ears. 

I  have  unfortunately  met  some  men 
and  women  who  can  feel  no  compas¬ 
sion  for  any  sorrows  which  are  the 
Just  deserts,  as  they  think,  of  men  who 
have  fought  against  England.  By  such 
a  spirit  as  this  do  we  hope  to  make  Im- 
l)erial  rule  beloved!  This,  however, 
was  the  feeling  of  those  who  “stood 
afar  off.”  There  is  many  a  true  Eng¬ 
lishman,  who  has  reflected  on  the  story 
of  his  own  people,  who,  if  he  himself 
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could  see  into  the  tents  of  the  Boers, 
must  feel  grief  and  awe  that  sorrow 
of  the  quality  there  known  should  lie 
under  the  English  flag.  Truly  the  les¬ 
sons  of  tragedy  may  be  learned  there; 
“to  raise  and  afterwards  to  calm  the 

Tta«  Nloeteentb  Centutr. 


passions,  to  purge  the  soul  from  pride, 
by  the  examples  of  human  miseries, 
which  befall  the  greatest— in  few 
words,  to  expel  arrogance  and  intro¬ 
duce  compassion.” 

Alice  Stopford  Oreen. 


NIGHTFALL. 

TWO  SONNETS. 

I 

THE  EARTH 

Pale,  patient,  with  her  throbbing  heart  at  rest. 
Waiting  with  half  closed,  half  expectant  eyes. 

Till  slumber’s  lips  shall  cleave  in  pitying  wise. 

Full  of  sweet  comfort  to  her  brows  and  breast, 

She  feels  by  one  and  one  in  the  bright  West 
Fade  the  long  trails  of  gold,  and  wavering  shades 
Leap  from  lone  forests  and  forgotten  glades. 

And  dance  and  shimmer  at  the  moon’s  behest. 

What  change  is  on  the  flelds?— the  old  known  land 
Spreads,  by  some  goddess  of  the  twilight  planned, 

A  cloudy  worid  of  formless  trees  and  flowers, 

W’here  with  cool  hands  the  placid  gardener,  night. 
Waters  the  blossoms  of  the  pale  moonlight 
With  quiet  dews  of  unregarded  hours. 

II 

THE  SKY. 

How  far,  how  far,  with  unavailing  eye 
Shall  the  frail  sight  grasp  night’s  significance. 

Or  pierce  the  trackless,  terrible  expanse. 

The  vast  and  awful  desert  of  the  sky? 

If  all  the  laboring  world  in  one  vast  sigh 
Melted  and  vanished  from  its  ancient  place. 

Would  any  ripple  stir  the  seas  of  Space, 

Or  one  least  echo  sorrow  in  reply? 

Oh  Hand,  which  through  a  shuddering  chaos  hurled. 
Star  upon  endless  star  and  world  on  world. 

Will  thy  dread  sowing  spring  to  harvest  soon? 

Now  pregnant  with  the  thoughts  of  seons  past. 

Through  those  unblossoming  fields  and  pastures  vast. 
The  evident  face  of  Silence,  dawns  the  moon. 

,  ArsMT.  Margaret  Sackville. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 


I. 

The  sentiment  of  the  journey  began 
at  Genoa,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  France;  for  it  was  in  the 
little  French  steamer,  as  it  lay  in  the 
bay,  leisurely  loading  its  cargo  long 
hours  after  the  time  announced  for  its 
departure,  that  tedium  took  wing,  that 
crowds  and  custom-houses,  noise  and 
dirt,  and  all  the  ills  of  travelling  passed 
into  the  far  back-ground  of  my  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  weary  journey 
changed  into  a  voyage  of  adventure. 

The  extreme  unpunctuality,  I  believe, 
worked  the  spell,  but  it  worked  only 
gradually.  I  was  as  impatient  for  the 
first  few  hours  as  if  I  had  been  in  the 
Paris  express;  the  desirability  of  reach¬ 
ing  Toulouse  by  the  day  I  had  calculat¬ 
ed  grew  and  grew  in  my  eyes;  every 
fixed  point  in  my  journey,  though  I 
knew  them  to  be  only  matters  of  whim, 
assumed  a  fictitious  importance;  until 
at  last  as  the  sun  dropped  and  the  hour 
drew  on  when  the  evening  train  should 
start,  I  stormed  to  the  captain  demand¬ 
ing  to  be  set  on  shore  immediately  that 
I  might  take  to  the  railway  and  some 
day  arrive  at  my  destination.  The  civil 
alacrity  with  which  he  acceded  to  my 
request,  and  thj  nromptness  of  hi.s  or¬ 
der  to  bring  up  Madame’s  box  and  bi¬ 
cycle  (that  bicycle  on  whose  bringing 
out  of  Italy  I  had  wasted  the  morning 
hours)  gave  a  chill  to  my  ardor.  I  added 
more  meekly,  “unless.  Indeed,  Monsieur 
could  assure  me  I  should  reach  Mar¬ 
seilles  next  day  in  time  for  the  mid¬ 
night  train  to  Toulouse;”  the  midday  one 
had  seemed  imperative  a  moment  be¬ 
fore.  So  much  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
thought  he  could  safely  assure  me, 
tliough  cargo  remained  to  be  shipped, 
and,  as  he  gave  me,  with  the  utmost  po¬ 
liteness  to  understand  very  clearly,  the 
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desires  of  a  passenger  were  on  his  boat 
of  no  straw’s  weight  in  comparison 
with  the  cocks  and  hens  or  even  the 
boxes  and  barrels,  that  travelled  as  un¬ 
complaining  cargo— a  wholesome  dose 
this  for  the  self-important  human  be¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  regard  all  means  of 
locomotion  as  made  for  his  conven¬ 
ience,  and  failing  in  their  final  end  as 
they  fail  to  secure  that!  At  once  the 
need  of  getting  anywhere  at  any  defi¬ 
nite  hour  or  day  dwindled  and  van¬ 
ished,  and  I  acquiesced,  not  unwilling¬ 
ly,  in  the  captain’s  opinion  that,  since 
1  had  come  on  board,  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  remain  there.  “We’ll 
dine  first,  and  then  think  about  start¬ 
ing,”  was  his  final  encouragement— an¬ 
other,  but  this  time  a  pleasant,  shock 
to  my  traveller’s  soul,  hardened  to 
meals  snatched  at  stations,  or  shaken 
down  in  a  restaurant  car. 

I  returned  to  the  upper  deck  to  nurse 
a  fresh  mood  in  the  growing  dusk.  By 
the  time  the  bell  rang  for  dinner  1  was 
priding  myself  on  my  newly-acquired 
philosophy,  and  I  prepared  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  remark  as  to  the  deceitful¬ 
ness  of  shipping  agents,  to  air  it  upon 
my  neighbor  at  table. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  with  a  placid  smile, 
“they  promised  me  I  should  be  In  time 
for  a  business  appointment  in  London 
ten  days  ago  [I  put  my  pride  in  my 
pocket].  I’ve  been  with  this  vessel 
just  three  weeks,”  he  added.  The  salu¬ 
tary  discipline  of  playing  second  fiddle 
to  the  cargo  had  brought  my  neighbor 
to  these  heights  of  philosophy.  He 
looked  a  prosaic  individual  enough;  in¬ 
tellectual  converse  had  not  shortened 
the  way  for  him;  the  only  English- 
speaking  person  on  board,  he  could  use 
no  other  language  save  a  little  Turkish 
and  modern  Greek.  My  advent  loosed 
what  seemed  to  be  a  natural  loquacity. 
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Hu  bad  been  much,  he  told  me,  among 
the  Turks,  and  be  himself  attributed 
bis  ease  of  mind  to  intercourse  with 
them,  “I’ve  learned  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
fatalist,”  he  observed.  “What  will  be, 
will  be;  and  we  shan’t  quicken  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  crying  out.”  As  the  dinner 
advanced  I  fancied,  however,  that  the 
excellence  of  the  cooking  had  helped,  in 
his  case,  to  fix  the  fates  and  keep  him 
on  board  at  the  successive  ports;  and 
indeed  he  confided  that  though,  having 
paid  the  whole  fare,  he  had  to  have  the 
full  voyage,  he  must  have  eaten  his 
money’s  worth  long  ago.  The  thought 
gave  him  evident  pleasure.  Gladly,  I 
think,  would  he  have  talked  the  night 
out  paying  the  arrears  of  so  long  a  si¬ 
lence.  Having  travelled  much,  in  the 
East  and  over  ground  quite  unknown 
to  me,  he  had  seen,  and  readily  recount¬ 
ed  many  marvels,  both  of  Nature  and 
of  Man.  But  as  the  occasion  of  his 
wanderings  had  been  material  cares  (I 
forget  or  did  not  gather  his  actual  busi¬ 
ness)  so  it  was  the  more  material  as¬ 
pects  of  these  marvels  that  had  struck 
him.  Immensity  was  for  him  mere 
size,  and  he  wondered  mainly  over  the 
vast  monuments  of  expenditure,  of  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  trouble,  dotted  over  the 
world’s  surface.  The  borrowed  com¬ 
ment  with  which  I  wished  him  good¬ 
night  w’as  new  to  him. 

“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of 
things, 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 
kings,” 

he  murmured  in  meditative  but  dubious 
echo. 

II. 

For  my  part  I  was  left  to  no  chance 
companionship  of  my  own  or  other  na¬ 
tionality.  The  best  of  company,  most 
excellent  of  comrades,  I  had  with  me  in 
my  travelling-bag.  And  he,  and  not  I, 


bad  determined  the  route;  be,  and  not 
I,  whose  inclinations  indeed  were  quite 
contrary,  had  resolved  that  Arles,  that 
Avignon,  NImes  and  Carcasonne — those 
places  of  great  monuments  and  historic 
fame — should  all  be  passed  on  the  road 
and  left  to  the  conscientious  sightseer. 
“Any  Cook’s  tourist,”  he  said,  “can  give 
you  news  of  Arles  or  Avignon;”  nor, 
readily  though  he  welcomed  all  opinion 
contrary  to  his  own,  did  I  care  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  point.  My  eyes  had  been  sa¬ 
tiated  through  the  winter  with  the 
great  places  and  elaborate  works  of 
another  land,  and  I  gladly  forewent 
now  the  prospect  of  big  sensations  for 
his  promise  of  opening  my  mind  and 
heart  to  the  little  Incidents  of  everyday 
life.  And  he — the  Essayist,  the  Slcur 
de  Montaigne— became  himself  the 
chief  sentiment  of  my  Journey,  Through 
all  my  roundabout  route  I  was  travel¬ 
ling  to  his  home  in  the  Pfirigord,  hop¬ 
ing  to  be  w'elcomed  and  received  like 
a  humbler  Mile,  de  Gournay,  as  an 
adopted  great-great-granddaughter. 

At  Toulouse  he  permitted  a  halt.  The 
town  W’as  familiar  to  him  from  his 
youth;  I  believe  he  had  studied  there 
for  the  law.  Yet  it  was  not  of  him  I 
was  thinking  as  the  train  drew  up  in 
the  early  morning.  I  had  dreamt  of 
Vanini,  “bellowing,”  says  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  “like  an  ox  getting  slaughtered,” 
as  the  executioner  tore  out  his  tongue, 
previous  to  burning  him;  of  Galas, 
broken  on  the  wheel  for  an  imaginary 
crime,  of  the  settled  persecution  of 
his  whole  unhappy  Huguenot  family. 
I  had  recalled  to  mind  the  ugly  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Toulouse  In  fanaticism- 
how,  even  in  our  own  century,  she  had 
proposed  to  commemorate  her  most 
blood-thirsty  massacre;  how  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  a  Huguenot  was  hanged  out  of 
hand  wherever  caught.  And  ray 
thoughts  had  rested  finally  on  the  Es¬ 
sayist’s  tale  (touched  as  was  his  wont 
with  the  sense  of  human  vanity)  of  the 
student  of  Toulouse  and  his  faithful 
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servant.  The  valet  had  not  better 
ground  for  his  heresy  than  that  his 
young  master  could  not  be  wrong. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
town  was  still  fast  asleep  as  I  arrived. 
It  was  five  o’clock,  but  that,  as  my 
double  cab-fare  taught  me,  was  still 
night  at  Toulouse,  just  as  in  Paris  or 
in  London.  I  had  expected  to  find  the 
stir  of  early  morning  at  an  hour  when 
I  myself  had  recently  been  breakfast¬ 
ing  among  the  lilies,  bathed  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  the  night-dew  of  an  Italian 
garden.  Here  was  none  of  that  fresh¬ 
ened  brightness,  but  the  dreary  unwill¬ 
ing  air  of  a  town  about  to  be  recalled 
to  the  day’s  toil. 

At  my  hotel  (1  had  chosen  it  hap¬ 
hazard  for  its  name,  the  proprietor’s, 
which  had  promised  me  local  color  and 
lack  of  fellow-tourists)  a  drowsy  porter 
escorted  me  through  dismal  corridors 
to  the  room  furthest  removed,  as  I  de¬ 
manded,  from  the  paved  street.  To  my 
request  for  coffee,  he  promised  me  fer¬ 
vently  a  rrechauffde.  The  word  rolled 
out  of  his  lips  so  richly  that  only  after 
his  back  was  turned  did  the  poor  mean¬ 
ing  penetrate  to  my  understanding.  The 
beverage  was  as  unpalatable  in  the 
drinking  as  it  bad  been  gustable  in  the 
promise;  but  even  as  I  swallowed  It 
the  word  reverberated  in  my  ear,  and 
I  realized  from  it  alone  that  I  was  truly 
in  the  Midi.  What  a  temperament  of 
the  race,  I  refiected,  to  persist  and 
make  itself  felt  in  such  surroundings! 
For  alas,  I  was  in  no  comfortable  old- 
world  inn,  but  in  a  third-rate  commer¬ 
cial  hotel.  I  had  avoided  the  tourist  to 
fall  into  the  arms  (metaphorically,  oh 
shade  of  Yorlck!)  of  the  commis-voya- 
OPur. 

Commerce  has  laid  its  effacing  band 
upon  Toulouse.  When  at  length  the 
town  awoke,  I  left  my  dingy  room  for 
the  broad  streets;  and  there,  wandering 
along  the  Allies  Lafayette,  through  the 
Boulevard  Carnot,  I  found  myself  in  a 
sort  of  provincial  Paris,  in  a  town  that 


might  have  sprung  of  Paris  wedded  to 
Manchester.  Rows  of  huge  shops,  ea^h 
more  Bon  Marchi  than  the  last,  long 
lines  of  tramway,  trees  certainly  and 
planted  squares,  but  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  not  of  indigenous  growth,  but  con¬ 
ceded  in  servile  imitation  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  Sentimental  Journey 
changed  in  my  eyes  to  a  Fool’s  Errand. 
Not  Death  but  Commerce,  I  meditated 
is  the  great  destroyer;  doubtless 
through  all  the  south  of  France  I  shall 
find  local  color  washed  out  and  every 
trace  of  the  past  obliterated. 

With  such  sad  thoughts  I  turned  a 
corner,  and  came  full  on  the  church  of 
St.  Satumin.  If  the  path  of  the  Senti¬ 
mentalist  be  closed,  it  reminded  me,  the 
way  of  the  Sightseer  is  still  open.  “St. 
Sernin  or  Saturnin,”  says  Freeman,  “is 
unique  in  its  interest’’— the  intelligent 
reader  may  refer  to  his  essay.  I  studied 
the  exterior  carefully,  resolved  to  have 
something  at  least  for  my  Journey.  It 
was  a  huge  edifice  recalling  with  Its 
dominant  air  of  proprietorship  (as 
though  the  town  belonged  to  it,  not  It 
to  the  town)  the  church  of  St,  Anthony 
at  Padua.  Surely  once  St.  Saturnin 
was  at  Toulouse  le  Saint,  as  St.  An¬ 
thony  still  at  Padua  is  il  Santo.  Now 
that  dominating  air  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  ironies  of  things— the  persistence, 
as  in  a  dead  man’s  face,  of  an  habitual 
expression  after  the  spirit  that  it 
expressed  has  fied.  The  town  I 
had  been  wandering  through  boast¬ 
ed  assuredly  other  saints  and 
worshipped  another  god.  And  yet, 
despite  my  conviction  that  here  was  a 
mere  dead  bulk,  the  air  of  the  building 
began  to  impose  on  me.  If  it  no  longer 
dominated,  it  was  at  least  indomitable, 
here  in  the  very  thick  of  opposing 
forces,  holding  them  at  bay  and  re¬ 
maining,  if  only  as  a  monument,  un¬ 
touched  by  the  modem  spirit. 

I  entered  reluctantly,  fearing  a  fresh 
disillusion.  Inside,  should  I  find  white¬ 
wash,  scraped  walls,  the  church  per- 
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haps  made  a  monument  national?  Be¬ 
hold  the  delusion  was  not  in  the  church 
but  in  the  town.  All  that  modern  air, 
that  chief  trafficking,  that  worship  of 
the  gods  Mammon  and  Opinion  of  the 
World,  was  mere  outside  show.  Com¬ 
merce  was  an  intruder  that  had  taken 
no  real  foothold.  Here,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Saturnin,  was  the  real,  the  an¬ 
cient  and,  it  would  seem,  the  undying 
spirit  of  Toulouse.  And  it  was  here, 
not  as  a  spirit  in  exile,  or  holding  at 
bay  victorious  forces,  but  at  home,  im¬ 
pugnable  in  its  stronghold,  untouched 
and  scornful  of  the  idle  clamor  of  the 
modern  town.  The  modern  spirit  might 
go  air  itself  upon  the  boulevards,  aye, 
and  take  with  it  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  poor  spectres  that  could  not 
pass  the  sacred  threshold. 

The  church  is  one  unbroken  nave,  of 
extraordinary  length.  The  Roman 
vaulting  is  unique  in  structure  and 
unique,  surely.  In  its  effect  of  sombre 
suspended  awe.  The  moment  that  I 
entered,  too,  was  one  of  suspense.  A 
closely  packed  crowd  of  kneeling  wor¬ 
shippers,  so  dense  and  motionless  as  to 
seem  a  dark  raised  pavement,  awaited 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  My  eye 
travelled  over  them— not  one  had 
stirred  at  my  entrance— and  rested  on 
the  high  altar,  so  far  away  that  the 
figures  of  the  priests  were  pigmy  and 
their  actions  indiscernible.  What  cere¬ 
mony  were  they  enacting,  what  victim 
sacrificing?  What  jealous  god  were 
they  evoking?  A  God  of  War,  of  Pesti¬ 
lence  and  Famine— no  God  of  Love,  no 
Father  of  Humanity. 

The  congregation  remained  bent  In 
worship  long  after  the  suspense  was 
broken  and  the  mass  ended.  But  I 
shook  off  my  sense  of  dread,  and 
walked  the  length  of  the  church  to  the 
back  of  the  high  altar.  I  was  reading 
a  notice  that  promised  to  the  faithful 
a  certain  remission  of  the  pains  of  pur¬ 
gatory  If  they  would  visit  the  relics, 
for  which  the  charge  was  fifty  cen¬ 


times,  when  the  verger  approached 
with  the  key.  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  was  not  one  of  the  faithful,  and 
could  not,  even  if  I  paid  my  sixpence, 
hope  for  that  solace  of  my  future  pains. 
His  devout  air  changed  of  a  sudden, 
and  with  the  urbanity  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  be  assured  me  that  the  relics  (like 
all  else  in  this  church)  were  unique, 
and  offered  much  interest  also  to  the 
tourist.  I  was  a  sightseer,  I  remem¬ 
bered,  and  accepted  his  escort.  The  col¬ 
lection,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  is 
unique.  The  verger’s  urbanity— it  gave 
place,  moreover,  to  his  wonted,  if  skin- 
deep,  devotion,  as  he  displayed  the  rel¬ 
ics  and  retailed  their  virtues— could  not, 
however,  betray  me  to  any  expression 
of  disrespect  or  incredulity.  I  had  not 
forgotten  the  fate  of  a  certain  lawyer 
of  Toulouse,  who  rashly  noted  the  like¬ 
ness  between  the  bones  of  St.  Amadour 
(preserved  at  Rocamadour)  and  a  shoul¬ 
der  of  mutton.  The  verger,  for  his 
part,  felt  he  owed  me  an  apology  as  he 
pointed  out  another  object  of  Interest, 
an  unkind  skit  upon  Calvin,  carved 
preaching  with  an  ass’s  head.  “Ma¬ 
dame  must  not  take  it  amiss,”  he  said, 
“since  it  was  carved  long  ago,  when 
party  spirit  ran  high.” 

III. 

I  settled  into  my  corner  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  express  with  the  sense  of  pleas¬ 
ant  expectancy  and  the  purpose  of 
journeying  into  the  past;  of  living,  for 
these  few  hours  of  swift  transit  in  the 
actual  days  of  my  comrade,  the  Essay¬ 
ist.  Was  not  all  this  the  region  com¬ 
mitted  to  Monluc  to  be  pacified?  Was 
it  not  here  that  he  made  his  grim  prog¬ 
ress,  with  the  two  hangmen,  his  lac¬ 
queys,  leaving  bodies  of  Huguenots  on 
the  trees  where  he  passed?  One  man 
hanged  frightens  folks  more  than  a 
hundred  killed,  was  bis  experience.  To 
the  Essayist,  then  magistrate  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  be  confided  a  different  expert- 
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ence  of  life,  an  experience  of  the  vanity 
and  bitterness  of  regret  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  I  remembered  the  deacon, 
whose  extreme  youth  caused  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  to  be  changed  to  a  whip¬ 
ping;  but  the  boy  died  under  the  alter¬ 
native  punishment. 

Montauban,  the  first  stopping-place, 
resisted  even  Moniuc.  It  held  out  for 
three  several  sieges,  and,  however  re¬ 
duced  to  extremities,  remained  to  the 
end  a  Protestant  stronghold.  It  is  now 
a  thriving  centre  of  commerce.  Mois- 
sac,  a  little  town  that  Mouluc  fell  back 
on  from  Montauban,  is  sustained  in  the 
world  by  the  excellence,  I  believe,  of 
its  grape-juice.  Agen,  where  Jules- 
C6sar  Scaliger  once  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  the  empire  of  letters  is  distinguished 
now  by  its  prunes.  They  have  risen  or 
dwindled,  these  and  other  more  diminu¬ 
tive  towns,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
valor  and  strength  under  arms,  but  as 
their  soil  is  productive  or  barren.  Com¬ 
merce,  not  creed,  has  determined  their 
fate. 

An  incident  of  the  journey  opened 
conversation  with  the  one  other  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  carriage.  I  had  taken  sum¬ 
mary  stock  of  him  at  an  earlier  stage; 
a  rough-hewn  man  he  had  seemed  to 
me,  brusque  in  address,  careless  and 
country-made  in  his  clothes.  I  had  set 
him  down  in  my  mind  as  a  successful 
tradesman  in  some  form;  a  certain  air 
of  self-consequence  fitted  not  ill,  I 
thought,  with  that  character;  he 
chanced  besides  to  allude  to  his  work¬ 
people.  So,  calling  to  mind  the  Essay¬ 
ist’s  advice  to  converse  with  each  new 
acquaintance  upon  that  in  which  he  is 
conversant,  I  spoke  presently  of  the 
trade  of  Toulouse.  His  face  puckered 
and  fiushed.  “Toulouse,”  he  answered 
with  acrimony,  “was  no  city  of  com¬ 
merce,  a  city  rather  of  the  old  nobil¬ 
ity.”  Surprised,  I  remembered  one 
part  of  the  town,  the  Delbade,  I  had 
especially  noticed,  and  one  house  in 
particular;  this  time  I  had  struck  the 


right  vein.  “Madame  spoke,  perhaps, 
of  No.  — ,  the  Hotel  de  — ?”  I  assented, 
though  not  sure  of  the  fact.  “It  was 
the  hotel  of  his  grandmother,  the 
Duchess  of  — I  studied  his  rugged 
face  more  attentively.  The  lines  I  now 
noted,  as  they  pleasantly  expanded, 
were  not  those  of  ap  astute  and  suc¬ 
cessful  man  of  business,  but  rather  of 
a  knight  of  Da  Mancha.  And  a  very 
Don  Quixote  he  approved  himself,  as 
ill-adjusted  to  the  times  Le  lived  in, 
as  old-fashioned  in  views  and  senti¬ 
ments,  and  as  ready  if  need  were  to  die 
for  them.  The  fates  w’ere  leading  him, 

I  beiieve,  to  fight  against  watering-hose 
in  piace  of  his  prototype’s  wind-mills. 
The  Republic  served  him  for  a  dragon 
—for  all  dragons  and  giants  rolled  into 
one.  Its  days,  be  hinted,  were  num¬ 
bered— he  was  going  to  Paris.  Chiid- 
like  and  confiding  conspirator!  I  might 
have  bad  all  his  secrets  for  an  ounce  of 
diplomacy;  but  I  bad  not  the  cue,  and 
my  interest,  besides,  was  in  him  and 
not  in  bis  doings. 

We  walk  truly,  we  human  beings, 
each  in  our  own  seif-made  universe. 
To  the  Briton  I  had  met  on  the  boat 
the  world  was  In  the  main  a  vast  work¬ 
shop;  the  world  of  this  Loyalist  bad  the 
King  as  its  sun,  and  it  was  solely  lit  up 
in  his  eyes  as  it  chanced  to  impinge  on 
the  fate  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
legitimate  rulers  of  France.  He  also 
had  travelled,  he  assured  me,  had  been 
to  England  (to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Monseigneur—),  to  Monte  Carlo  (at  the 
bidding  of  Monseigneur  — ).  A  reflex 
light  was  cast  also,  by  sympathetic  ex¬ 
tension,  on  the  homes  or  resorts  of 
scions  of  other  unhappy  royal  stocks. 
He  knew  Florence  as  the  abode  of  the 
Countess  of  Albany  (a  strange  wom¬ 
an’s  caprice,  to  give  two  successors  to 
a  husband  of  the  blood-royal!).  He 
was  moved  to  real  anger  as  his  eye  fell 
on  my  newspaper.  The  Insolent  push 
of  the  editor  came  to  his  mind- how,  on 
the  great  day  of  “the  late  King’s”  fu- 
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neral,  be  bad  tried  to  gain  entrance 
over  the  beads  of  men  of  good  birth  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  smallness  of  space.  Yet 
conspiracy  put  a  check  upon  feeling; 
the  editor  was  of  the  Party;  “His  senti¬ 
ments,  however,  are  excellent,”  he 
pulled  himself  up  with.  It  distressed 
him  that  I  should  visit  the  Ch&teau  of 
Montaigne,  in  the  bands,  he  was  sure, 
of  some  parvenu.  Was  there  not  the 
Ch&teau  de  Chambord?  I  was  not 
turned  from  my  route;  but  I  accepted 
instead  his  advice  as  to  an  inn,  a  quiet 
hostelry,  so  it  sounded,  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable;  he  and  his  wife,  and  all  the 
country  nobility,  put  up  there  when 
they  went  to  Bordeaux;  the  cuisine  also 
was  famous. 

IV. 

Here  was  Bordeaux.  With  my  modest 
luggage  on  a  lumbering  omnibus,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  on  my  bicycle  in  quest  of  this 
pearl  of  hotels.  We  turned  up  a  side 
street— that’s  as  it  should  be— but  a 
paved  one,  I  noted  regretfully.  I 
seemed  a  whole  cavalcade  as  I  drew  up 
at  the  modest  entrance,  and  the  Boots 
hastened  out  to  ding  open  the  door  of 
the  omnibus  with  a  civil  air  of  wel¬ 
come  that  fell  strangely  flat  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  it  empty.  He  transferred  his 
attentions  to  me,  and  in  a  twinkling- 
no,  in  a  measured,  quiet  moment— I  was 
conveyed  to  my  room.  The  handiest  of 
porters  had  unstrapped  my  luggage, 
the  trimmest  of  maidens  had  brought 
me  hot  water— and  I  looked  round  on 
immaculate  cleanliness,  on  daintiest 
furniture  of  the  last  century,  on  a  bed— 
“The  linen  looks  white  and  smells  of 
lavender,”  quoth  Venator,  “and  I  long 
to  He  in  a  pair  of  sheets  that  smells  so.” 
Even  so  longed  I,  though  the  scent  was 
not  that  of  lavender,  but  of  the  luscious 
flower  of  the  lime.  The  merits  of  the 
cook,  let  me  add,  had  not  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  appreciated  not  only  by  the  pro¬ 


vincial  visitor,  but  also  in  the  town  it¬ 
self  of  Bordeaux. 

How  good  a  thing  was  life  as  I 
turned  in,  at  last,  to  my  lime-scented 
sheets!  The  street,  truly,  was  paved, 
but  traffic  was  small,  and  an  occasional 
rumble  served  only  to  rouse  me  from 
blessed  oblivion  to  a  fleeting  sense  of 
the  joys  of  existence. 

In  the  morning,  what  nectar  of  coffee, 
what  daintiness  of  china  and  silver!  I 
felt  all  expanding  with  charity  as  1  sal¬ 
lied  forth  into  the  streets,  those  streets, 
my  dear  Essayist,  that  thy  feet  once 
trod.  “No,  indeed,”  answered  the  Es¬ 
sayist,  “they  trod  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  know  now,  mure  than  ever, 
that  change  is  the  one  constant  ele¬ 
ment.”  “But  this,”  I  objected,  “is  not 
change  but  development.  Bordeaux 
was  made  by  its  commerce  long  before 
your  day,  and  you  know  your  own  an¬ 
cestors,  that  family  famous  for  their 
honesty,  made  their  money  in  com¬ 
merce.”  “Then  sameness  is  difference,” 
he  retorted:  “Commerce  now  is  not  what 
commerce  was  then.”  The  little  brown 
volume  had  taken  that  riornlug  n  bod¬ 
ily  form,  and  the  ghost  of  the  Essay¬ 
ist  walked  by  my  side,  wrapped,  as  I 
thought,  in  the  ancient  black  cloak  that 
had  once  been  his  father’s.  I  noticed 
the  satirical  point  to  his  lips,  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  line  from  the  nostrils,  the  kindly 
eyes  so  full  of  feeling  behind  their  light 
air  of  scoffing.  Only  his  words,  as  he 
commented  on  this  modern  world,  were 
but  pale  and  colorless  echoes  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  phrases  he  had  applied  to  the  world 
that  he  knew.  So  perchance  is  it  ever 
with  ghosts.  “Here  at  least  is  identity, 
the  actual  stones,”  I  turned  to  observe 
as  we  stood  in  the  ancient  gateway,  all 
that  remains  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
“With  a  difference”- he  had  the  last 
word. 

The  ghost  I  had  conjured  up  was  too 
impalpable  and  pale;  I  longed  for  the 
Essayist  in  person,  to  discuss  with  him 
modern  ideas.  Would  evolution,  devel- 
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opinent,  continuity,  be  thoughts  too 
alien  to  find  a  place  In  his  mind;  or 
how  would  he  resolve  them  into  his  dis¬ 
jointed  view  of  life?  A  better  use  of 
so  unique  an  opportunity  would  it  be 
to  wile  from  him  tales,  more  tales,  of 
those  fellow-magistrates  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  must  so  often  have  passed 
through  this  portal.  Under  how  keen 
an  eye  they  aired  their  self-sufficiency, 
gave  their  judgments  for  a  friend,  con¬ 
demned  for  crimes  they  were  ready 
next  instant  to  commit!  Through  this 
gate  he  must  have,  passed,  in  more  gen¬ 
ial  converse,  with  La  Boetie.  1  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  just  returned, 
through  this  gate,  from  the  law-courts 
when,  sending  to  ask  La  Boetie  to  dine, 
he  learned  first  of  his  friend’s  illness. 
I  called  to  mind  the  details  of  that 
grave  death-bed. 

But  these  are  sad  thoughts.  I  roused 
my  shadowy  comrade  from  the  painful 
reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  as 
once  before  in  Rome  when  thinking  on 
La  Boetie,  and  bade  him  show  me  the 
point  on  the  adjacent  quays,  where,  as 
mayor  in  his  mature  age,  of  Bordeaux, 
he  had  watched  all  night  for  a  rumored 
boat-load  of  rebels.  “I  was  not  so  bad 
a  mayor,”  he  said,  “though  Biron,  in 
my  place  would  have  had  the  whole 
town  up  in  arms.  And  the  event,”  he 
added  “would  very  likely  have  justified 
his  precautions,  for  his  precautions 
would  have  produced  the  event,” 

My  idle  musings,  my  imaginary  com¬ 
rade,  were  sent  rudely  fiying  by  an  it¬ 
inerant  vendor  who  jostled  against  me 
with  his  basket.  It  was  mere  Inadver- 
tance,  and  the  offender’s  meek  apology 
would  have  disarmed  anger,  had  I  been 
in  a  humor  to  feel  it.  Truly  whatever 
it  be  that  produces  events,  our  own  in¬ 
dividual  mood  it  is  that  fashions  the 
world’s  manners  to  us.  Only  the  rose- 
colored  optimism  in  which  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  could  have  made  all  men  that  day 
so  cordial  and  so  kind.  I  had  passed  a 
whole  morning  (the  chance  encounter 


roused  me  to  realize)  idling,  without  os¬ 
tensible  purpose,  in  the  busiest  quarter 
of  a  great  sea-port,  and  I  bad  met  with 
no  single  rude  comment,  with  not  one 
offensive  stare  or  inquisitive  gesture. 
All  faces  were  friendly;  I  was  a  wel¬ 
come  guest,  no  intrusive  foreigner. 

But  time  was  escaping  me,  and  to¬ 
morrow  1  must  take  to  the  road.  I 
gathered  my  wits  together  with  dili¬ 
gence,  and  finished  the  day  in 
methodical  search  for  the  Essay¬ 
ist’s  traces,  the  site  of  bis  school,  of  the 
Eyquem’s  town-house.  I  visited  his 
tomb,  the  statue  raised  to  his  honor, 
studied  his  band-writing,  the  annotated 
essays  in  the  library— and  only  the 
gateway,  that  I  bad  lit  on  by  chance, 
is  seasoned  in  my  remembrance  with 
sentiment. 

V. 

Je  vois  bien,  ma  Dordoigne,  encore 
humble  tu  vas 

De  te  montrer  Gasconne,  en  France,  tu 
as  bonte. 

****««« 

Vois  tu  le  petit  Loir  comme  11  hate  le 
pas, 

Comme  d6ja  parmi  les  plus  grands  il  se 
conte? 

At  Castillon-sur-Dordolgne  the  river 
fiows  leisurely,  and  makes  truly  no  ef¬ 
fort  at  hastening  its  steps;  but  its  full, 
broad,  rolling  bosom  shows  no  token  of 
humility  or  shame.  The  lines  of  La 
BoStie  had  roused  a  quite  different 
image.  Where  was  the  thin,  trickling 
stream  that  could  not  compete  with 
the  gay  little  Loir?  “Is  the  river  as 
big  at  Sarlet  as  here?”  I  asked  of  a 
woman  who,  like  me,  was  leaning  over 
the  bridge.  She  bad  never,  she  said, 
been  beyond  her  own  parish,  but  she 
believed  the  river  was  still  greater  in 
other  parts  of  its  course.  How  had  I 
come  to  imagine  it  small,  the  Dor¬ 
doigne?  She  was  piqued  on  behalf  of 
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her  river;  the  name  left  her  Ups  as  the 
name  of  a  person  beloved. 

Rivers  In  France  have  Indeed  a  great 
personality.  They  seem  to  gather  up 
and  embody  the  tracts  that  they  water. 
Or  they  are  themselves  regions, 
not  boundary  lines,  regions  with 
their  own  specific  inhabitants.  Goujon 
de  Dronne,  gremille  de  Seine— but  I  for¬ 
get  the  various  races.  No  Frenchman, 
by  the  way,  would  ever  have  asked, 
“What’s  in  a  name?”  He  knows  all  its 
magic. 

The  woman  by  my  side  was  silently 
watching  the  lapse  of  the  river. 

“There  was  a  woman  once,  in  my 
day,”  said  the  Essayist,  “whose  cross- 
grained  and  sorry-faced  husband  had 
beaten  her.  And  she,  resolved  to  be  rid 
of  his  tyranny,  even  at  the  cost  of  her 
life,  rose  in  the  morning,  accosted  the 
neighbors  as  usual,  dropping  a  word 
that  they  might  see  to  her  household, 
and,  taking  a  sister  she  bad  by  the 
hand,  she  came  to  this  river”— the  Dor- 
doigne— “took  leave  of  her  sister  as  in 
Jest,  and  plunged  headlong  from  the 
bridge  [but  it  was  not  this  bridge]  into 
the  stream,  where  she  perished.  And,” 
added  the  Essayist,  “what  was  more 
considerable,  she  had  ripened  this  pro¬ 
ject  a  whole  night  in  her  head.” 

But  that  was  at  Bergerac,  and  hap¬ 
pened  three  centuries  since.  This  wom¬ 
an  watching  the  stream  might  well  be 
of  as  heroic  a  race,  but  she  was  not 
wont  to  be  beaten.  The  pride  of  her 
carriage  made  the  notion  ridiculous. 
She  was  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  enjoying  the  landscape,  as  any 
modern  traveller,  as  I  might,  though 
she  had  seen  it,  and  no  other,  every  day 
of  her  life.  Use  bad  endeared  and  not 
staled  it. 

I  was  in  the  happy  serenity,  that  par¬ 
ticular  evening,  of  a  purpose  accom¬ 
plished,  my  mind  unresisting  to  the 
pleasant  bodily  lassitude  that  follows  a 
first  day  on  the  wheel. 

Scarce  arrived  at  Castlllon-sur-Dor- 


doigne,  my  night-quarters,  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  Essayist’s  chateau  had  lured 
me  again  on  the  road.  The  heat  of  the 
day  was  over  already  as  I  rode  down 
the  valley.  A  beneficent  valley!  The 
rich  soil  was  as  eager  to  yield,  as  the 
glowing  sun  to  call  forth,  all  culture’s 
produce.  And  the  acres  of  yellow  corn, 
in  tall  and  serried  ranks,  the  trailing 
vines  in  their  brightest  green— these 
fruits  of  man’s  labor,  while  covering 
the  first  face  of  Nature,  did  but  embel¬ 
lish  and  not  spoil  her.  Cornfields  and 
vineyards  went  all  up  the  sides  and 
over  the  crest  of  that  long  ridge  on  one 
of  whose  brows  I  was  to  look  for  the 
home  of  Montaigne. 

“Montagne,”  a  peasant  corrected  me, 
and  bade  me  ride  farther.  Corrected, 
I  asked  again  for  Montagne.  “Mon¬ 
taigne,”  this  time  I  was  told,  might  be 
reached  up  the  next  lane  to  the  left 
This  disaccord  of  the  peasants,  echoing 
the  disputes  of  the  philologists,  gave 
me  my  first  real  assurance  that  the 
chateau  I  was  aiming  at  was  really 
that  of  the  Essayist.  I  had  forgotten 
the  present  proprietor’s  name,  which 
all  the  world  would  have  known,  and 
at  Castillon,  neither  mine  host  nor  the 
friends  he  called  to  consult  could 
tell  me  for  certain  whether  this  was 
the  only  Montaigne  in  the  district.  Nor 
did  they  know  if  there  was  a  tower, 
and  so  far  as  they  knew,  no  great  au¬ 
thor  ever  had  lived  there.  And  why 
in  the  world  should  not  a  dozen  cha¬ 
teaux  be  called  by  a  name  derived  from 
the  hill-side  they  stood  on?  But  no  two 
could  be  called  sometimes  Montaigne 
and  sometimes  Montagne.  Why  not,  in 
the  name  of  all  common  sense?  I  could 
not  see  why,  but  I  felt  sure,  all  the 
same,  of  my  quarry. 

I  prepared  to  ride  on;  but  this  second 
peasant  arrested  me.  He  was  full  of 
curiosity  about  my  bicycle,  wanting  to 
know  how  much  ground  I  could  cover, 
and  how  quickly.  He  had  seen  these 
machines,  but  not  close  at  hand.  Bent 
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double  with  age  and  the  weight  of  the 
sticks  he  was  carrying  (he  had  rested 
them  now  in  the  hedge)  he  looked  de¬ 
crepit  and  toil-worn  as  any  tiller  of  the 
ungrateful  North.  Has  the  beneficent 
valley  no  blessing,  then,  for  her  nearer 
sons,  for  those  in  daily  touch  with  her 
surface?  Must  even  her  teeming  soil 
be  tilled  with  such  sweat?  Has  the 
peasant  still  need  of  his  proof -aimor 
of  insensibility,  as  in  the  days  when 
troops  carried  off  the  herds  and  rav¬ 
aged  the  homesteads,  and  pestilence 
stalked  through  the  land?  “What  ex¬ 
amples  of  resolution,"  says  the  Essay¬ 
ist,  “saw  we  not  then  in  all  this  peo¬ 
ple’s  simplicity?  Each  one  generally 
renounced  all  care  of  life;  the  grapes 
(which  are  the  country’s  chief  commod¬ 
ity)  hung  still  and  rotted  upon  the 
vines  untouched;  all  indifferently  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  and  expecting  death, 
either  that  night  or  the  next  morrow, 
with  countenance  and  voice  so  little 
daunted,  that  they  seemed  to  have  com- 
promitted  to  this  necessity,  and  that  it 
was  a  universal  and  inevitable  condem¬ 
nation.”  Their  sole  care,  then,  was  for 
graves.  It  distressed  them  to  see  the 
dead  carcasses  scattered  over  the  fields 
and  at  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts,  which 
presently  began  to  fiock  hither.  “And 
even  in  everyday  life,”  he  goes  on, “from 
these  poor  people  we  see  scattered  over 
the  earth,  their  heads  bent  over  their 
task,  from  them  nature  draws  daily  in¬ 
stances  of  patience  and  constancy, 
more  pure  and  unbending  than  any  we 
learn  in  the  schools.  How  many  do  I 
ordinarily  see  that  mis-acknowledge 
poverty;  how  many  that  wish  for  death 
or  that  pass  it  without  any  alarm  or 
affliction?  That  fellow  who  turns  up 
my  garden,  has  this  morning,  per¬ 
chance,  burled  his  son  or  his  father.” 

Alas,  my  dear  Essayist,  Insensibility 
to  pain— is  It  not  also  dulness  to  pleas¬ 
ure?  How  shall  we  Improve  the  state 
of  the  masses.  If  we  cannot  Instil  dis¬ 
content?  How  raise  their  standard  of 


comfort?  “What  use,”  quoth  the  Es¬ 
sayist,  “to  bring  comfort  of  body  with 
discomfort  of  mind?” 

There  was  no  discontent  in  the  inter¬ 
est  this  peasant  took  in  my  wheel.  He 
no  more  aspired  after  my  easy-running 
than  after  a  bird’s  flight,  and  thought 
as  little  of  comparing  with  either  his 
own  enforced  snail’s-pace. 

It  was  a  rough  lane  that  the  peasant 
had  pointed  to.  I  wheeled  my  bicycle 
up  it  slowly  enough.  Steep  and  rough 
the  Essayist  reported  the  road  to  his 
house,  remembering  how  he  was  car¬ 
ried  home  once  in  a  swoon,  after  a 
chance  skirmish  and  a  fall  with  bis 
horse.  This  scene  of  smiling  prosper¬ 
ity  was  then  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
civil  disorders;  now  the  only  possible 
danger  was  thorns  on  the  path.  The 
cool-headed  Essayist  could  make  use  of 
his  mishap,  of  his  first  taste  of  a  swoon, 
to  muse  on  the  easy  approaches  of 
death.  What  moral,  I  wondered,  should 
I  draw  from  a  puncture? 

Out  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  ran  a 
light,  well-laid  gravel  road,  with  vine¬ 
yards  and  cornfields  on  either  hand, 
and  the  barest  dry  ditch  to  keep  their 
edges.  Open  to  all  the  world  lay  the 
rich  land.  I  rode  through  the  outlying 
property,  past  the  church  and  the  vil¬ 
lage-houses  which  even  a  savage  could 
count,  for  one  set  of  five  fingers  would 
suffice— up  the  drive,  and  dismounted 
at  the  very  door  of  the  chftteau. 

Neither  guard  nor  sentinel,  “save 
the  stars,”  had  the  Essayist,  in  those 
days  when  every  other  house  was 
armed  for  defence;  and  in  these  so  far 
as  I  can  bear  witness,  neither  gate  nor 
boundary-line  marks  off  Montaigne 
from  the  universe. 

I  had  already  passed  the  tower,  that 
one  piece  of  the  ancient  boose  spared 
by  a  fire— owing  Its  safety,  presumably, 
more  to  its  place  overlooking  the  en¬ 
trance,  than  to  any  selective  sense  in 
the  elements;  only  a  line,  now,  of  out¬ 
building,  forming,  as  it  were,  one  side 
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of  a  quadrangle,  links  it  on  with  the 
chftteau.  The  Essayist,  too,  I  remem¬ 
bered,  had  to  cross  over  a  courtyard, 
if  a  happy  thought  struck  him,  to  be 
noted  down  in  his  library.  Successive 
rebuildings  since  his  day,  may  stili 
have  preserved,  as  is  claimed,  the  an¬ 
cient  outiine.  And  the  tower,  now  as 
then,  has  three  views  of  rich  prospect; 
now  as  then,  an  inhabitant  might  over¬ 
look  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  home¬ 
stead. 

Man  is  truly  a  thing  of  perversity! 
What  more  could  one  ask  of  any  pro¬ 
prietor  than  to  keep  an  old  relic  just  as 
it  was,  to  make  it  freely  accessible  to 
every  enquirer,  to  student  or  idle  tour¬ 
ist,  antiquarian  or  mere  traveller,  in 
the  by-path  of  sentiment?  How  had  I 
not  grumbled,  had  I  been  told  that  I 
could  not  see  the  library  because  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  reading  there,  or  that  the 
stores  were  kept  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
the  housekeeper  was  away  with  the 
key,  or— any  other  of  the  hindrances 
that  might  have  arisen  had  the  tower 
been  still  put  to  its  original  uses?  As 
'it  was,  I  could  study  at  leisure  what 
had  once  been  the  library,  the  private 
sanctuary  of  the  Essayist,  reserved, 
even  as  a  corner  was  reserved  in  his 
soul,  from  cares,  civil,  paternal  or  con¬ 
jugal.  I  could  mount  to  what  had  once 
been  his  wardrobe,  descend  to  what 
had  once  been  the  room  where  he  had 
slept  when  he  wished  to  be  alone,  to 
what  had  once  been  his  chapel  on  the 
ground-floor.  Why  did  a  cold  chill 
strike  at  my  sentiment?  No  greater 
sacrilege,  surely,  than  to  leave  this 
monument  just  as  it  was.  Cold  sepul¬ 
chre  to  how  warm  a  spirit!  Let  them 
lodge  the  gardener  there,  stack  wood  in 
it— anything  to  link  it  on  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  life  of  humanity!  Only  the  surviv¬ 
als  perforce,  in  the  face  of  neglect  and 
mlsusage,  are  the  true  survivals  to  sen¬ 
timent.  The  ancient  spirit  clings  closer 
the  more  mutilated  the  shrine. 

What  image  of  the  Essayist,  I  won¬ 


dered,  survived  In  the  mind  of  the  wom¬ 
an  who  was  showing  his  tower?  A  cu¬ 
rious  compound,  it  appeared.  He  was 
the  ancient  proprietor,  the  original  fam¬ 
ily  (sAe  knew  nothing  of  Eyquems,  or 
of  any  still  earlier  race  of  Montaignes), 
but  surely  also  a  species  of  ogre,  to 
lodge  by  choice  in  a  tower!  “He  kept 
his  wife  [so  she  informed  me  in  gratui¬ 
tous  addition,  I  trust,  to  her  other 
knowledge  by  rote]  in  the  smaller  tow¬ 
er  [a  species  of  buttress  in  the  old 
wall]  where  we  keep  a  few  gardening 
tools.” 

“The  passing  of  man  is  as  the  wind’s 
passing.”  Pointest  thou  also  a  moral, 
poor  ghost,  to  the  sentence  writ  on  thy 
ceiling? 

The  glamor  of  evening  light  was  upon 
the  country  as  I  rode  slowly  homeward. 
I  sat  awhile  before  leaving  the  high 
ground,  at  the  edge  of  a  cornfield,  to 
watch  the  sun  sink  behind  the  opposite 
ridge.  A  beautiful  landscape  it  was, 
blue  and  purple  distance  to  infinity, 
where  the  line  of  low  hills  breaks  to 
let  the  eye  through.  And  yet— it  was 
not  the  landscape  I  had  looked  for.  A 
more  broken,  varied  and  changeable 
scene,  abrupter  hills,  more  capricious 
twists  in  the  valley,  had  made  surely  a 
more  suitable  setting  to  the  winding 
path  of  the  Essayist’s  spirit.  These  or¬ 
derly  lines  might  well  have  induced  a 
more  measured  march  of  his  pen.  What 
had  Nature  here  to  set  his  mind  so  con¬ 
stantly  dwelling  on  the  shapeless  and 
diverse  contexture  of  Man?  Perhaps 
the  scenery,  as  the  language,  more  to 
his  mind  was  that  up  in  the  mountains 
—more  hardy  and  venturesome,  as  the 
tongue  was  more  pithy  and  virile. 

VI. 

I  mused  while  the  sun  sank.  That 
philosophy  of  the  Essayist— he  scarce 
would  have  given  it  so  high-sounding 
a  name— that  humor  of  bis  then;  it  also 
has  its  reverse  side. 
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The  constant  dwelling  on  the  doubt¬ 
ful  faces  of  things  did  not  impair  bis 
own  buoyant  vitality.  The  disclosure 
of  petty  springs  under  far-reaching  ac¬ 
tions,  of  the  strait  links  that  tie  to 
earth  our  wide-soaring  intellect,  of  the 
mingled  ineptitude  and  arrogance  of 
mankind,  did  not  deaden  the  zest  with 
which  he  regarded  life’s  spectacle.  But 
a  new  generation,  looking,  or  profess¬ 
ing  to  look,  with  the  Essayist’s  eyes, 
saw  life  dwindled  already  and  impov¬ 
erished,  the  smallness  of  the  actual  di¬ 
minishing  also  the  possible.  A  humor¬ 
ous  recognition  of  vanity  leads  by  one 
step  to  dry  withering  cynicism. 

In  those  hard-and-fast  times,  with 
faith  pinned  to  contrary  banners,  zeal 
dung  headlong  into  irreconcilable 
camps,  what  better  corrective  and  sol¬ 
vent  could  there  have  been  than  the 
sense  of  man’s  littleness,  of  the  limited 
reach  of  bis  intellect  and  the  low  range 
of  his  purpose?  Tolerance  among  men, 
honor  among  thieves!  Yet  tolerance  is 
divided  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  indif¬ 
ference.  A  more  effete  age,  losing  its 
hold  on  illusions,  its  confidence  in  its 
own  power  of  grasping,  may  lose  also 
its  iiold  on  existence.  A  fanatic  age  is 
at  least  more  alive  than  a  decadent. 

As  the  valley  lengthened  cut  in  the 
evening  light,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  silent 
air,  the  placable  soul  of  the  Essayist 
showed  itself  to  me  again,  in  larger 
shape  than  of  wont— less  familiar  and 
intimate,  but  more  consonant  now  with 
the  broad  lines  of  the  landscape.  I  saw 
no  longer  the  laughing  philosopher,  lay¬ 
ing  bare  the  paltry  machinery  beneath 
the  fine  show,  but  a  sage  brushing  cob¬ 
webs  aside  to  disclose  a  fair  region  be¬ 
yond.  I  felt  no  longer  a  dead  weight  of 
doubt,  inhibiting  action;  but  a  cool 
hand  passed  over  the  fevered  face  of 
humanity,  stilling  delirium  but  restor¬ 
ing  vitality,  no  longer  a  drag  upon  mo¬ 
tive-power,  but  a  resetting  to  new 
springs  of  action. 

Is  this,  then,  the  mind’s  legitimate 
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circle?  Life  has  us  at  first  in  her  bold, 
buffets  us  perhaps  with  hard  circum¬ 
stance,  teases  us  oftener  with  fruitless 
expectation,  or  chagrins  us  with  the 
inadequacy  of  her  favors.  Her  hold 
shaken  off,  she  may  be  viewed  in  peace¬ 
ful  detachment  from  the  opposite  side, 
from  the  refuge  of  philosophy.  What 
if  the  return  to  life  be  possible?  With¬ 
out  looking  back,  but  completing  the 
circle,  may  one  arrive  with  forw'ard 
face  and  eyes  open,  to  embrace  her 
again,  though  not  again  to  attend  her 
caprices?  Not  merely  by  the  gift  of 
illogical  nature,  but  by  deliberate 
choice,  may  life  be  accepted  even  after 
the  complete  view  of  her  vanity?  Vain 
circumstance,  even  poor  human  nature, 
would  w’ear  a  different  complexion  if 
actively  welcomed  whatever  it  bring— 
food  in  all  forms  for  the  mind’s  power 
of  energy— than  when  waited  upon  In 
passive  expectancy.  That  tower  of 
philosophy,  fied  to  on  the  one  side  as  a 
refuge,  might  command  the  country  on 
the  other  as  a  stronghold,  might  be¬ 
come  in  very  truth  a  citadel  in  the  soul. 

At  least,  the  first  step  is  reasonable — 
to  choose  energy,  which  is  life,  since 
life  is  all  that  is  offered  us,  and  nega¬ 
tion  is  the  only  alternative.  And  that 
first  choice  grounded  in  the  logic  of  rea¬ 
son,  one  is  left  perhaps  afterwards  to  a 
life’s  logic,  that  moves  not  in  syllo¬ 
gisms,  to  an  inversion  of  the  logical  or¬ 
der,  energy  bringing  faith  in  its  train. 
It  brings  at  least  hope,  the  forerunner 
of  faith,  and  trust,  her  attendant— trust 
no  longer  in  appearance  or  circum¬ 
stance,  but  a  something  underlying 
them  and  giving  them  worth. 

As  the  peace  of  the  evening  stole  over 
me,  so  a  new  vision  of  life  entered  my 
soul.  I  conceived  it  magnified  in  its 
smallness,  a  vast  possibility  casting  its 
cloak  over  the  poo*  actual.  An  illu¬ 
sion?  An  illusion,  if  it  were  one, 
whose  feet  were  in  reality,  and  the  bor¬ 
der  of  whose  garment  shed  fragrance 
upon  life. 
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A  GOSPEL  LEAF. 

Friend,  talk  no  more  of  whether  death  is  so 
Or  otherwise: 

Nor  reason  if  the  body  lives  or  no 
After  it  dies. 

See,  from  this  plane  the  dying  leaf  I  tear— 

Not  nothing,  friend,  but  next  year’s  bud  lies  there.* 
n.e  Specftor.  Thomas. 

*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  plane  leaf  that  the  old  leaf  acts  as  a  sheath 
to  the  new. 


RECENT  SCIENCE. 

I.  Unsuspected  Radiations.  II.  Insects  and  Malabia. 


I. 

The  sensation  created  five  years  ago 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Riintgen  rays 
had  hardly  begun  to  subside,  and  the 
patient,  minute  exploration  of  the  new¬ 
ly-opened  field  was  only  just  beginning 
when  new  discoveries  of  for¬ 
merly  unsuspected  radiations  came  to 
add  to  the  already  great  complexity  of 
the  phenomena,  upsetting  the  provis¬ 
ional  generalizations,  raising  new  prob¬ 
lems,  and  preparing  the  mind  for  fur¬ 
ther  discoveries  of  a  still  more  puz¬ 
zling  character.  At  the  present 
time  the  physicist  has  to  account  for 
not  only  the  kathode  and  the  X  or 
Runtgen  rays,  but  also  for  the  “secon¬ 
dary”  or  “S-rays”  of  Sagnac,  the  “Gold¬ 
stein  rays,”  the  “Becquerel  rays,”  and, 
in  fact,  for  all  the  radiations  belonging 
to  the  immense  borderland  between 
electricity  and  light.  Nay,  most  fun¬ 
damental  questions  concerning  the  inti¬ 
mate  structure  of  matter  are  being 
raised  in  connection  with  these  investi¬ 
gations;  and  the  physicist  cannot  elude 
them  any  longer,  because  one  of  his 
most  important  principles,  established 
by  Carnot,  and  generally  recognized 
since,  seems  also  to  require  revision,  or 
has,  at  least  to  receive  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation. 


So  many  different  “rays”  are  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  that  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  well  defining  them  in  a  few 
words,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
things  already  said  in  these  pages  and 
generally  known.  The  “vacuum  tube” 
is  the  starting  point  for  all  new  radia¬ 
tions,  and  in  its  simplest  form  it  is  as 
is  known,  a  sealed  glass  tube,  out  of 
which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  and 
which  has  at  each  end  a  piece  of  plati¬ 
num  wire  passed  through  the  glass 
and  entering  the  tube.  When  these  two 
wires  are  connected  with  the  two  poles 
of  an  induction  coil,  or  the  electrodes 
of  an  infiuence  electrical  machine,  or  a 
powerful  battery,  they  become  poles 
themselves.  The  tube  begins  to  glow 
with  a  beautiful  light,  and  a  stream  of 
luminous  matter  flows  from  its  nega¬ 
tive  pole— the  kathode— to  the  positive 
pole.  These  are  the  “kathode  rays,”  the 
detailed  exploration  of  which  was  be¬ 
gun  years  ago  by  Hittorf,  but  won  a 
special  Interest  when  Crookes  took 
them  in  hand,  and  once  more  when  the 
Hungarian  Professor  Lenard  began  to 
study  them  in  the  years  1893-95.  It  is 
evident  that  the  glass  tube  may  be 
given  any  shape  that  is  found  conven¬ 
ient  for  some  special  purpose,  and  that 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  air  (or  of 
any  other  gas  with  which  the  vessel 
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was  filled  before  exhaustion),  the  forms 
and  the  disposition  of  the  two  poles,  as 
also  all  other  details  of  construction, 
may  be  varied  at  will,  according  to  the 
experiments  which  are  intended  to  be 
made.  Now,  if  such  a  tube  be  placed 
inside  a  black  cardboard  muff  which 
intercepts  its  light,  and  if  it  be  brought 
into  a  dark  room  near  to  a  screen  paint¬ 
ed  with  some  phosphorescent  substance, 
this  substance  begins  to  glow,  although 
no  visible  light  is  falling  upon  it.  If 
a  wire  be  placed  between  the  tube  and 
the  screen.  Its  shadow  appears  on  the 
screen,  and  if  the  hand  be  placed  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wire,  dark  shadows  of  the 
bones,  but  almost  none  of  the  fiesh,  are 
projected;  a  thick  book  gives,  however, 
no  shadow  at  all;  it  is  transparent  for 
these  rays.  Some  radiations,  proceed¬ 
ing  along  straight  lines,  must  conse¬ 
quently  issue  from  the  tube  and  pass 
through  the  cardboard  muff.  Like 
light,  they  make  the  phosphorescent 
screen  glow,  move  in  straight  lines  (as 
they  give  shadows),  and  decompose  the 
salts  of  the  photographic  film;  but  they 
are  invisible  and  pass  through  such 
bodies  as  are  opaque  for  ordinary  light. 
These  are  the  X  or  “Rontgen  rays.” 

Various  secondary  rays  originate 
from  them.  If  the  Rontgen  rays  meet 
a  metallic  mirror,  they  are  not  reflected 
by  it,  but  simply  diffused— that  Is, 
thrown  Irregularly  in  all  directions; 
and,  although  they  do  not  pass  through 
metals  as  a  rule,  they  may  be  made 
strong  and  penetrating  enough  to  pass 
through  thin  metallic  plates.  But  in 
both  cases  they  will  acquire  some  new 
properties  which  will  depend  upon  the 
metal  which  has  diffused  them  or 
through  which  they  have  passed.  Some 
new  radiations  will  be  added  to  them, 
and  these  radiations  were  named  “sec¬ 
ondary  rays,”  or  “S  rays,”  by  M.  Sag- 
nac,  who  discovered  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  kathode  rays  have  been 
passed  through  a  perforated  metallic 
plate,  they  also  get  altered,  and  in  this 


case  they  will  sometimes  be  named 
“Goldstein  rays.”  And,  finally,  there  is  a 
wide  set  of  extremely  interesting  (also 
invisible)  radiations  emitted  by  phos¬ 
phorescent  substances.  They  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  H.  Becquerel,  and  are 
named  now  “Becquerel  rays,”  or  “Ura¬ 
nium  rays.”  More  will  be  said  of  them 
presently. 

This  is,  then,  the  world  of  radiations, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  mostly 
unsuspected  five  years  ago,  and  which 
have  to  be  explained— the  difficulty  be¬ 
ing  in  that  they  link  together  the  Hert¬ 
zian  waves  which  are  now  used  for 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  visible  light, 
the  invisible  radiations  in  the  ultra-red 
and  the  ultra-violet  parts  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  to  so-called  “actinic”  glow  of 
various  substances  placed  in  the  violet 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  many 
other  phenomena.  Light,  electricity, 
magnetism  and  the  molecular  move¬ 
ments  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids— all 
these  formerly  separated  chapters  of 
Physics  have  thus  been  brought  into  a 
most  intimate  connection  and  huddled 
together  by  these  wonderful  radiations. 

Thousands  of  most  delicate  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  hundreds 
of  papers  have  been  written,  during  the 
last  five  years,  in  order  to  determine  the 
properties  and  the  constitution  of  these 
different  sorts  of  rays.  Various  hy¬ 
potheses  have  been  advocated,  and  yet 
scientific  opinion  Is  still  hesitating, 
the  more  so  as  new  discoveries  are 
made  all  the  time,  and  they  show  that 
we  are  not  yet  the  masters  of 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
brought  under  our  notice.  Upon 
one  point  only— and  a  very  Important 
one — a  certain  consensus  of  opinion  be¬ 
gins  to  be  established,  namely,  as  to 
the  kathode  rays.  Most  explorers.  In¬ 
cluding  Lenard,‘  begin  to  be  won  to 
the  idea  that  the  kathode  rays  are  the 
paths  of  very  minute  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  are  thrown  at  a  very  great 

*  Anoalen  der  Pbyalk,  1808,  toI.  IzIt.  p  270. 
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speed  from  the  surface  of  the  kathode 
and  are  loaded  with  electricity.  Even 
under  ordinary  conditions,  when  an 
electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
one  metallic  electrode  and  the.  other, 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  room,  we  see  that  most  min¬ 
ute  particles  of  the  metal  are  torn  off 
the  negative  electrode  (the  kathode) 
and  are  transported  in  the  electric 
spark.  Molecules  of  air  join  in  the 
stream,  creating  the  well-known  “elec¬ 
tric  wind,”  and  the  air-path  of  the 
electric  spark  becomes  electrified  to 
some  extent,  the  more  so  when  the 
discharge  takes  place  in  the  extremely 
rarefied  medium  of  a  vacuum  tube.*  In 
this  case  the  molecules  of  the  rarefied 
gas,  as  also  the  metallic  particles  join¬ 
ing  the  current  are  transported,  at  a 
much  greater  speed,  and  we  see  them 
as  a  cone  of  light. 

That  kathode  rays  are  real  streams  of 
particles  of  matter  seemed  very  prob¬ 
able  already  in  189C,  when  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  these  pages.*  Recent 
researches  tend  to  confirm  more  and 
more  tliis  idea.  They  act  as  a  real 
molecular  or  atomic  bombardment,  and 
they  heat  the  objects  they  fall  upon; 
thus,  a  thin  lamella  of  glass  which  is 
placed  in  their  path  will  be  molten.*  It 
Is  also  known  from  Crookes’s  experi¬ 
ments  that  when  a  little  mill  Is  placed 
so  as  to  receive  them  on  its  wings,  it 
is  set  in  motion;  and  a  back-current 
seems  to  be  originated  at  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Swinton.* 
They  are  defiected  from  their  straight 
path  by  a  magnet  and  are  twisted  along 

*  I  chiefly  follow  here  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson, 
who  has  eznlalned  his  views  In  several  articles 
(Philosophical  M.osazlne,  October  1897,  vol.  xllv. 
6th  series,  p.  293;  1898,  vol.  xlvl  p.  628;  1899, 
Tol.  xlvlll  p.  647.  Also  Nature,  1898,  vol.  Ivlll 
p.  8;  1900,  vol.  Ixll  p.  31);  and  also  Dr.  L. 
Zehnder,  the  author  of  a  Mechanik  des  Weltalls 
(1897),  In  his  address  before  the  Freiburg  Natural 
History  Society  In  1898. 

•“Recent  Science,”  In  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
March  1896. 


the  lines  of  force.  Besides,  a  weak 
electrostatic  force  has  upon  them  the 
same  effect,  showing  that  they  are 
electrified  negatively.  Perrin*  and 
others  who  followed  him  have  proved 
that  these  rays  carry  negative  electric¬ 
ity  with  them.  If  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  vacuum  tube  in  which  they  origi¬ 
nated  to  another  tube,  and  are  made 
there  to  fall  uiion  an  electroscope,  they 
discharge  It.  Negative  electricity  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  them;  it  follows 
with  them  w’hen  they  are  defiected  by  a 
magnet;  it  is  their  property — not  some¬ 
thing  added  to  them. 

Moreover,  it  was  already  noticed  by 
Crookes,  and  confirmed  since  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomson,  that  most  of  their 
properties  do  not  depend  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gas— air,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
etc.— with  which  the  tube  was  filled 
first,  and  of  which  a  minute  quantity 
alw'ays  remains  in  the  tube.  They  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  property  of  matter  altogether 
rather  than  a  property  of  this  or  that 
gas.  And  wiien  attempts  were  lately 
made  to  measure  flie  sizes  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  carried  in  the  kathode 
rays,  it  was  found  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  minute— much  smaller  than  the 
probable  size  of  atoms— while  the 
charges  of  electricity  which  they  carry 
with  them  are  relatively  great.’ 

All  these  facts  have  brought  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  J.  Thomson  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  matter  which  is  carried  in  the  kath¬ 
ode  rays,  is  not  ordinary  matter,  such 
as  we  know  it  in  our  every  day  chemi¬ 
cal  experience,  but  matter  in  a  state  of 
a  high  dissociation.  We  know  that  the 

•  Golstein’s  researches  Into  the  compound  nature 
of  the  kathode  rays  and  their  effects  deserve  a 
special  notice.  They  are  published  in  several 
Issues  of  the  Annalen  der  Physlk  for  the  last 
few  years. 

•  Swinton,  In  Philosophical  Magazine,  1898,  vol. 
xlvl  p.  387;  Broca,  Cbmptes  Rendus,  1899,  vol. 
cxxviii  p.  356. 

•  Annalen  der  Physlk  1898,  vol.  livl  p.  1, 

T  J.  J.  Thomson,  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol. 
xlvl  p.  628. 
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molecules  of  all  bodies  in  nature  consist 
of  atoms;  but  even  these  atoms,  small 
though  they  must  be,  are  giants  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  particles  transported 
in  the  kathode  streams.  Consequently, 
we  must  think  that  the  atoms  them¬ 
selves  are  dissociated  in  the  intensive 
electric  field.  They  divide  Into  what 
we  may  call  the  primary  atoms  of 
some  primary  matter  out  of  which  the 
atoms  of  all  chemical  elements  must  be 
built  up,  and  these  primary  atoms  are 
carriers  of  electricity.*  Of  course,  not 
every  molecule  need  be  dissociated, 
and  some  experiments  show  that  the 
number  of  dissociated  molecules  is  real¬ 
ly  very  small  in  comparison  with  their 
total  number.  If  one  out  of  each  three 
milliards  of  molecules  is  in  a  state  of 
dissociation,  this  will  do  to  account  for 
the  facts  and  the  measurements  which 
have  been  made,  although  many  more 
molecules  may  have  been  dissociated  in 
the  kathode  stream  only  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  after  having  exchanged  atoms 
with  their  neighbors. 

It  must  be  said  in  favor  of  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  dissociation  under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  violent  electrical  vibrations— 
i.  e.,  the  breaking  up  of  molecules  into 
ions,  or  elementary  atoms  carrying  elec¬ 
tricity  with  them— is  familiar  to  physi¬ 
cists.  Besides,  If  we  cannot  yet  specify 
what  we  mean  by  our  atoms  “carrying 
negative  or  positive  electricity,”  we 
may  imagine  that  this  means  carrying 
a  certain  vibratory  or,  perhaps,  spiral 
movement,  or  any  other  sort  of  motion 
which  we  prefer  not  to  specify  in  order 
to  avoid  spreading  conceptions  which 
may  prove  to  be  erroneous.  But  we 
know  for  certain  that  gases,  which  usu¬ 
ally  are  no  conductors  of  electricity, 
become  conductors  under  the  influence 

•  Professor  Thomson  names  them  ‘‘eorpnscles,” 
but  this  is  hardly  an  appropriate  name  for  such 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  atoms.  To  the  biolo¬ 
gist  It  conveys  an  Idea  of  organization;  and  In 
physics  It  was  used  formerly  as  a  substitute  for 
“molecules.” 


of  electric  discharges,  as  also  of  the 
ultra-violet  light,  or  even  after  having 
passed  through  flames.  In  such  cases 
they  become  able  to  transport  electric¬ 
ity— that  is,  some  motion  or  some  state 
unknown,  which  we  name  electricity — 
from  one  spot  of  space  to  another.  A 
stream  of  dissociated  and  electrified 
particles  of  matter  rushing  in  the  kath¬ 
ode  stream  is  thus  a  very  probable  ex¬ 
planation— the  more  so  as  similar 
streams  are  already  admitted  in  order 
to  explain  the  electro-chemical  decom¬ 
position  of  salts  and  many  properties 
of  solutions.*  The  kathode  rays  would 
then  be  “an  electric  dance  of  atoms 
along  the  lines  of  force,”  as  Vlllarl  and 
Rlghi  have  expressed  it. 

One  question  only  must  be  asked:  Is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  mole¬ 
cules  are  so  dissociated  as  to  set  free 
the  “primary  matter”  out  of  which  the 
atoms  of  all  elements  are  composed? 
Theoretically,  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  view.  Modem  science  knows  that 
the  atoms- or  the  “chemical  individ¬ 
uals,”  as  Mendel6eff  would  prefer  to 
name  them— are  only  treated  as  indivis¬ 
ible  in  the  chemical  processes  in  the 
same  sense  ns  molecules  are  (or  rather 
were)  treated  as  indivisible  in  physical 
processes.  The  modern  physicist  does 
not  consider  the  atoms  indivisible  in 
the  sense  Democritus  taught  it,  but  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  sun  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  amid  the  boundless  inter-stellar 
space.  He  is  even  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  atoms  have  a  complicated 
stmcture  and  are  vortex  rings  similar 
to  rings  of  smoke  (Lord  Kelvin  and 
Helmholtz),  or  minute  systems  similar 
to  planetary  systems  (Mendel§eCf).“ 
The  “dissociation  of  atoms”  would 
therefore  be  admissible;  but  before  ad- 

»  "See  "Recent  Science”  In  Nineteenth  Century 
August  1802.  and  January  1804. 

Let  me  mcutlon  In  connection  with  this  a 
brilliant  article  by  Mendeleeff  on  “Matter,”  In 
tbe  new  Russian  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  pub¬ 
lished  by  Brochaus  &  Efron  vol.  vl  p.  151. 
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mitting  the  ultimate  dissociation  advo¬ 
cated  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  can  we  not 
find  a  simpler  explanation?  Several 
explorers  are  Inclined  to  think  so,  and 
Dr,  Vlllard  points  out  one  possible  Is¬ 
sue.  The  kathode  rays  are.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  mere  streams  of  hydrogen  atoms  or 
molecules — the  presence  of  this  gas  in 
all  tubes,  even  the  best  exhausted,  being 
explained  by  the  particles  of  water 
sticking  to  the  glass,  or  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  alkalies  of  the  glass. 
One  fact  certainly  speaks  in  favor  of 
Villard’s  view;  a  small  copper  oxide 
plate,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
kathode  rays,  parts  with  its  oxygen  (is 
reduced)  just  as  if  it  had  been  struck 
by  a  jet  of  hot  hydrogen.  Besides,  the 
spots  where  the  rays  fall  upon  the  glass 
of  the  tube  are  blackened,  and  these 
black  spots,  again,  are  such  as  if  they 
had  undergone  a  hydrogen  bombard¬ 
ment  Moreover,  the  spectroscope  re¬ 
veals  the  hydrogen  line  in  the  glowing 
tubes.**  But  all  this,  while  proving  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  vacuum 
tubes,  does  not  speak  against  the  hy- 
•  pothesis  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  which  still 
remains,  up  till  now,  the  most  plausible 
explanation  of  the  kathode  rays. 

And  yet  one  feels  that  the  last  word, 
even  about  these  rays,  has  not  yet  been 
said.  Dr.  Joseph  Larmor  was  quite 
right  when  he  remarked,  in  his  sug¬ 
gestive  address  delivered  before  the 
British  Association  at  Bradford,*’  that 
the  study  of  the  electrical  discharge  in 
rarefied  gases  has  conduced  us  to  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  “of  the  fundamental 
relations  in  which  the  individual  mole¬ 
cules  stand  to  all  electrical  phenom¬ 
ena.”  Up  till  now  we  took  these  phe¬ 
nomena  in  a  block;  we  studied  the  sum 
total  of  the  actions  of  an  infinity  of 
molecules  in  a  certain  direction.  Now 
we  are  bound  to  question  the  molecule 

n  Dr.  P.  Vlllard,  lo  Rerae  Oenerale  deg 
Sciences  1809.  TOl.  x.  p.  101. 

Natore  the  Stb  of  October,  1900,  toI  1x11  p. 
440,  glres  It  In  foil. 


itself  as  to  its  speed,  its  behavior  and 
its  constitutive  parts;  and  we  find  that 
a  mobility  of  its  component  parts  must 
be  taken  into  account  instead  of  the 
rigidity  with  which  we  formerly  en¬ 
dowed  it. 

The  philosophical  value  of  this  new 
move  in  electrodynamics— the  value  of 
the  principle  of  action  being  introduced 
into  the  theories  of  vibration  of  the  for¬ 
merly  “immaterial”  aether— is  immense, 
and  it  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  natural 
philosophy  altogether.  .®ther  itself, 
after  having  resisted  so  long  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  seize  its  true  characters,  be¬ 
comes  dissociated  matter,  filling  space 
and  upsetting  many  an  old  precon¬ 
ceived  idea.  No  wonder,  then,  if  it 
takes  us  some  time  before  our  views 
are  settled  upon  these  new  phenomena, 
so  full  of  unexpected  revelations  and 
philosophical  consequences. 

If  the  kathode  rays  are  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  streams  of  dissociated  molecules 
which  are  thrown  off  the  kathode,  what 
are  then  the  Rdntgen  or  X  rays?  They 
certainly  originate  from  the  formei-, 
either  in  the  spot  where  they  strike  the 
glass  or,  what  appears  more  correct, 
within  the  tube  itself,  in  the  kathode 
stream.  But  are  both  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture?  Runtgen  himself  indicates  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two, 
and  considers  them  in  his  third  me¬ 
moir**  as  “phenomena  probably  of  the 
same  nature.”  Lenard  goes  even  a  step 
further;  he  represents  them  both  as 
parts  of  the  same  scale  or  of  the  same 
“magnetic  spectrum;”  the  X  rays, 
which  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet, 
being  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  while  a 
series  of  intermediate  radiations  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  kathode  rays  occupy¬ 
ing  the  other  end  of  the  scale.**  Both 
provoke  fluorescence,  both  produce  slm- 

SltniDKSberlcbte  ot  tbA  Bnrlln  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1897,  p.  676;  summed  up  In  various 
scientific  reviews. 

“  Annalen  der  Pbysik,  1807,  vol.  1x111  p.  263. 
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ilar  photographic  and  electric  effects, 
and  both  have  different  degrees  of 
penetration  through  opaque  bodies, 
which  depend  upon  the  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  media  through  which 
they  have  passed.  Moreover,  the  X 
rays  are  certainly  not  homogeneous, 
and  consist  of  a  variety  of  radiations. 

And  yet  the  many  analogies  which 
iiave  been  noticed  between  the  Rdntgen 
rays  and  the  ordinary  light  stand  in 
opposition  to  a  full  assimilation  of  the 
A'  rays  to  the  kathode  streams;  and  tlie 
opinion  that,  like  light,  they  are  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  aether  takes  the  upper 
hand.**  These  may  be  vibrations  of  a 
very  short  wave-length,  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  shorter  than  the  waves  of 
green  light;  or  they  may  be  “longitu¬ 
dinal  vibrations,”  as  Lord  Kelvin  bad 
suggested  at  the  outset;**  or,  as  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  J.  Thomson  thinks,  they  may  be 
a  mixture  of  vibrations  of  different 
sorts— “pulsations”  of  the  aether,  as  he 
puts  it— that  is,  something  similar  to 
what  is  called  “a  noise”  in  the  theory 
of  sound. 

Already  in  his  second  memoir  Runt- 
gen  had  indicated  that  his  rays  dis¬ 
charge  an  electrified  body,  both  direct¬ 
ly  when  they  fall  upon  it,  and  by  their 
action  upon  the  surrounding  air,  which 
they  render  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
This  was  an  Important  remark,  be¬ 
cause  the  researches  of  the  previous 
four  years  had  firmly  established  that 
the  violet  rays— i.  c.,  the  short  waves 
of  light— as  well  as  the  Invisible  ultra¬ 
violet  radiations,  have  the  very  same 
effect.  A  link  was  thus  established  be¬ 
tween  the  problematic  rays  and  com¬ 
mon  light,  and  some  of  the  best  physi¬ 
cists  (Lord  Kelvin,  Righi,  Perrin,  Gug- 

MSee  Ueltler’D  objections  against  such  an  assim¬ 
ilation,  based  upon  their  different  behavior  to¬ 
wards  electrified  bodies  (Annalen  der  Physlk, 
Tol.  Ixvl  p.  66),  to  which  it  may  be  added  that 
the  heating  effect  of  the  first  radiations  is  very 
much  smaller  than  the  same  effect  of  the  latter 
(E.  Dorn);  and  compare  these  remarks  with  the 
anode  current,  the  existence  of  which  was  maln- 
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genheimer,  Villari,  Starke  and  many 
others)  engaged  in  a  minute  experimen¬ 
tal  work  in  order  to  specify  these  anal¬ 
ogies.  The  result  was  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  X  rays  and  the 
short-waved  radiations  of  light  was 
proved. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  same 
analogy  was  given  by  the  discovery  of 
the  “secondary”  and  “tertiary”  rays  by 
the  Paris  professor,  G.  Sagnac.**  He 
studied  what  becomes  of  the  Runtgen 
rays  when  they  strike  different  metallic 
surfaces.  They  are  not  reflected  by 
them,  but  .only  diffused  irregularly; 
however,  this  diffusion  differs  from  re¬ 
flection,  not  only  by  its  irregularity, 
but  still  more  by  the  fact  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  “secondary”  radiations  (or 
“tertiary,”  if  they  have  been  diffused 
twice)  is  altered.  They  become  more 
like  ordinary  light.  Their  power  of 
penetration  through  opaque  wood  or 
the  human  flesh  is  diminished;  and  just 
as  a  phosphorescing  surface  which  has 
been  struck  by  ultra-violet  radiations 
begins  to  glow  with  a  yellow  or  green 
light— of  a  diminished  wave-length,  as 
G.  G.  Stokes  had  remarked  it— so  also 
the  diffused  secondary  radiations  be¬ 
have  as  if  they  were  of  shorter  wave¬ 
lengths  than  the  rays  which  originated 
them.  The  space  between  the  violet 
light  and  the  Rdntgen  radiations  is 
thus  bridged  over,  their  analogy  with 
light  becomes  closer,  and  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  according  to  which  they  are  treated 
as  vibrations  of  the  aether  gains  further 
support. 

Many  other  curious  properties  of  the 
Rdntgen  rays  have  been  revealed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  that  they  are  not  quite  “In- 

tained  by  Crookea  since  1891.  Swinton  (Phil. 
Ma^.  1808,  zlvl  p.  387)  confirmed  Its  existence, 
and  Rieke  (Ann.  der  Pbysik  xlvl  p.  954)  has 
measured  its  energy. 

See  Nineteenth  Oentury,  March  1896.  where 
the  meaning  of  this  suggestion  was  explained. 

”  He  gave  an  account  of  bis  researches  in  Revue 
Oenerale  des  Sciences,  the  30th  of  April,  1808. 
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visible  light”  .When  they  are  of  a 
great  Intensity  they  become  visible. 
However,  the  portions  of  our  retina 
which  are  excited  by  themarethe  periph¬ 
eral  parts  only,  which  contain  more 
rods  than  the  central  parts  lying  op¬ 
posite  the  iris.  The  cones  or  those  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  retina  which  are 
supposed  to  convey  to  our  brain  the 
color  sensations,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  irritated  by 
the  X  rays.”  Then  the  more  perfect  is 
the  vacuum  in  a  Crookes  tube,  and 
consequently  the  greater  is  the  electri¬ 
cal  force  required  to  originate 
Rbntgen  rays,  tlie  more  penetrating 
they  are.  In  such  eases  they  pass 
through  metals,  and  Rontgen  himself 
has  photographed  bullets  inside  a 
double-barrelled  Lefaucheux  pistol, 
while  other  explorers  have  obtained 
radiograms  with  rays  Avhich  had  passed 
through  an  aluminum  plate  1.4  inch 
thick,  and  even  a  cast-iron  plate  nearly 
one  inch  thick."  The  inside  of  a  watch 
which  had  a  steel  lid,  the  inner  mech¬ 
anism  of  a  lock,  as  also  both  sides  of 
a  bronze  medal,  w'ere  photographed  in 
the  same  way;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Goldstein  obtained  beautiful  radio¬ 
grams  showing  the  internal  structure 
of  a  Nymphaa  flower,  of  a  hermit  crab 
inside  its  shell,  and  so  on." 

But  the  chief  progress  w'as  made 
with  the  medical  application  of  the 
Rontgen  rays.  Tlie  half-mystical  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  flrst  days,  when  they 
were  supposed  to  provide  a  new  cura¬ 
tive  method,  rapidly  subsided.  But 
their  usefulness  for  ascertaining  le¬ 
sions  in  the  bones,  and  for  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  actual  position  of  strange 
bodies— bullets,  needles  and  so  on— in 
the  human  tissues,  has  grown  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  surgeons  have  learned  better 
to  handle  them. 

Professor  Ellhu  Thomson’s  address*  delirered 
before  the  American  Association  of  Science  in 
1S99  (Science,  1899,  toI.  x  p.  236;  transl.ited 
In  Naturwisaenschaftliclie  Rundschau,  xiv  p.  SSS.) 


The  pernicious  effects  of  the  invisiole 
rays  on  the  skin  are  now  eliminated  by 
shortening  the  time  of  exposure  which 
is  required  to  obtain  a  good  radiogram, 
and  the  morbid  effects  have  been  traced 
by  Russian  explorers  (Danilevsky,  Tar- 
khanoff)  to  electric  radiations  altogeth¬ 
er,  rather  than  to  the  X  rays  them¬ 
selves.  Formerly  it  required  eighteen 
minutes  to  obtain  a  radiogram  of  the 
hand.  Now’,  w’e  are  told  that  Dr.  Don- 
ath  obtains  in  two  seconds  a  distinct 
radiogram  of  so  difficult  a  subject  as 
the  shoulder  and  the  chest;  while  Tesla 
with  his  powerful  alternate  currents 
could  show  distinct  shadows  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  105  feet  from  the  vacuum  tube. 
In  the  hands  of  an  able  surgeon— as 
Professor  E.  Bergmann  illustrated  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  of  German  Natu¬ 
ralists  and  Physicians  in  1899— the  X 
rays  become  a  most  precious  means  of 
exploration.  The  grow’th  of  the  bones, 
from  birth  till  matured  age,  could  be 
studied  w’ith  their  aid,  and  the  various 
causes  w’hlch  retard  growth  (rachitlsm, 
tuberculosis)  or  produce  midgets  could 
be  ascertained.  The  fearful  splintering 
of  the  bones  by  the  modern  bullets,  and 
especially  by  the  English  Dum-Dum 
bullet,  became  known,  and  the  radio¬ 
grams  of  Bruns  showing  tlie  effects  of 
the  Dum-Dum  provoked  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  a  unanimous  indignation  against 
this  bullet.  Many  limbs  were  saved 
during  the  last  Greek-Turkish  War  by 
Nasse  and  Kiittner  continually  resort¬ 
ing  to  radiography.  So  also  in  the 
Soudan  War.  In  fractures  of  the  knee¬ 
cap  the  Rontgen  rays  have  proved  sim¬ 
ply  invaluable.  But  perhaps  the  best 
service  they  rendered  w’as  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  in  many  cases  it  was  far 
preferable  to  leave  pellets  of  lead,  small 
revolver  bullets,  and  even  Peabody- 
Martlnl  bullets  where  they  were  lodged 
in  the  tissues  instead  of  trying  to  get 

“  Radt^uet,  Saenac,  Hall  Edwarda. 

"  Max  Levy,  “Fortachrltte  der  Rontgentech- 
nlk,"  reproduced  In  various  periodicals. 
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them  out.  In  fact,  Dr.  Bergmann’s  ra¬ 
diograms  prove  that  a  bullet  may  some¬ 
times  remain  even  in  the  lungs  without 
occasioning  any  trouble.  Such  was  the 
case  of  a  German  soldier  who  had  car¬ 
ried  a  bullet  in  his  lungs  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  since  1871,  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  The  German  professor  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  there 
are  cases  when  a  small  bullet  lodged 
in  the  white  mass  of  the  brain  will  re¬ 
main  there  firmly  imbedded,  without 
producing  any  noticeable  trouble,  and 
tlint  there  is  less  danger  in  leaving  it 
there  than  in  extracting  it. 

If  Rdntgen’s  discovery  had  only  the 
effect  of  alleviating  so  many  human 
miseries,  it  would  already  rank  among 
the  great  achievements  of  tlie  century. 
But  its  profound  effects  upon  natural 
philosophy  are  far  from  being  yet  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Every  one  knows  the  phosphorescent 
match-boxes  provided  with  a  white  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  usually  protected  from 
moisture  by  a  glass,  and  glows  in  the 
darkness  making  the  box  visible  at 
night.  Sulphide  of  lime  is  generally 
used  for  making  such  glowing  surfaces, 
but  various  compounds  of  barium,  cal¬ 
cium,  strontium,  uranium  and  so  on 
possess  the  same  property  of  glowing 
in  the  dark  after  they  have  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  light.  They  are  said, 
in  this  case,  to  “store  up”  light  energy, 
which  they  give  away  afterwards;  this 
was,  at  least,  the  explanation  that  used 
to  be  given  some  time  ago.”  Now,  it 
was  in  this  rather  neglected  domain 

The  terms  ‘‘phosphorescence''  and  “flnores- 
cence"  are  rather  Indiscriminately  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  glowing  after  an  exposure  to  light,  as  the 
distinction  between  the  two,  proposed  by  Welde- 
mnnn,  cannot  be  maintained  any  longer.  Other 
causes  may  also  provoke  “luminescence:”  the 
diamond  glows  after  having  been  slightly  heated, 
quartz  after  some  rubbing,  and  gases  when  they 
are  electrified.  As  to  the  many  luminescent 
animals,  such  as  the  glow-worm,  various  marine 
animals  and  bacteria,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
them  now. 


that  Henri  Becguerel  discovered  the 
wonderful  radiations  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  name,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  speculations  they  provoked  as  re¬ 
gards  the  theory  of  matter,  have  en¬ 
grossed  for  the  last  four  years  the  at¬ 
tention  of  physicists,  even  more  than 
the  Riintgen  rays  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  phos¬ 
phorescent  screen  which  began  to  glow 
in  the  proximity  of  a  vacuum  tube 
upon  which  Riintgen  was  experiment¬ 
ing  led  him  to  his  memorable  discovery. 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  to  see 
whether  phosphorescent  screens  would 
not  reinforce  the  X  rays;  and  in  the 
course  of  such  experiments  M.  Henry 
noticed  that  a  phosphorescent  sulphide 
of  zinc  gave  up  radiations  which,  like 
the  Riintgen  rays,  would  pass  through 
black  paper,  and  affect  after  that  the 
photographic  plate.”  M.  Niewenglow- 
ski,  also  at  Paris,  made  the  some  re¬ 
mark  concerning  a  sulphide  of  lime 
previously  exposed  to  light.”  Then,  at 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Henri  Becquerel  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  work  on  the  radiations 
emitted  by  phosphorescent  substances,” 
and  this  first  work  was  followed  by 
quite  a  number  of  papers,  in  which  the 
new  radiations  were  studied  under  all 
possible  aspects.  Becquerel  was  joined 
in  his  researches  by  many  others,  and 
especially  by  Mme.  Sklodowska-Curle 
and  her  husband,  M.  Pierre  Curie,  who 
soon  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  new 
radiations,  two  new  elements,  and  by 
this  time  the  “Becquerel  rays”  have  al¬ 
ready  a  bulky  literature.  During  the 
past  year  nearly  every  week  brought 
with  it  the  discovery  of  some  new  and 

Comptee  Renduz  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  10th  of  February  1896,  vol.  exxil 
p.  312. 

»  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  lOtli  of  February,  189S,  vol.  cxxii  p.  S8ft 

Oomptes  Rendus  of  the  Parts  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  24th  of  February,  1896,  vol.  cxzli, 
p.  420.  Further  communications  in  the  same  and 
subsequent  volumes. 
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puzzling  property  of  these  radia¬ 
tions.** 

The  main  point  of  the  discovery  was 
that  phosphorescent  bodies  emit  not 
only  the  well-known  glow,  which  is  vis¬ 
ible  to  our  eye,  but  also  invisible  radia¬ 
tions,  similar  to  the  Rbntgen  rays. 
Some  salts  of  the  metal  uranium,  and 
the  metal  itself,  need  not  be  exposed  to 
light  for  more  than  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  second  to  begin  to  glow,  and  long 
after  the  glow  has  disappeared  they 
continue  to  send  out  the  invisible  radia¬ 
tions  affecting  the  photographic  film 
for  months,  and  even  years,  as  It  ap¬ 
peared  later  on,  even  though  the  salt 
or  the  metal  remained  all  the  time  in  a 
closed  box  locked  in  a  drawer  In  a  dark 
room.  The  Becquerel  radiations  are  thus 
quite  different  from  phosphorescence  or 
fluorescence.  They  are  similar  In  nature 
to  the  kathode  rays  and  the  Rfintgen 
rays,  with  one  substantial  difference 
only.  In  the  vacuum  tube  we  know  the 
force— electricity— which  supplies  the 
energy  for  setting  the  atoms  or  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  into  motion;  while 
here  we  see  no  such  source  of  energy- 
the  radiations  continue  months  and 
years  after  the  phosphorescent  body 
has  seen  the  light,  and  there  is  no  nota¬ 
ble  diminution  of  its  radiating  activity. 
Besides,  certain  substances  need  not  be 
influenced  by  light  at  all  for  sending 
out  radiations,  and  this  property  be¬ 
longs,  as  it  appeared  later  on,  not  only 
to  phosphorescent  bodies,  but  to  a 
great  variety  of  substances,  organic 
and  inorganic,  so  that  one  has  to  ask 
oneself  whether  the  Becquerel  radia¬ 
tions  are  not  a  property  of  matter  al¬ 
together. 

The  first  experiments  of  Becquerel 
were  these:  A  little  lamina  of  the 

”  The  litentare  (g  the  anblect  li  already  Im- 
menee.  The  main  contrlbotlona  to  it  wUl  be 
fband  In  Oomptea  Reodus,  Phllosopbical  Masra- 
line,  and  Annalen  der  Pbyaik.  Bizcellent  articles 
for  the  Renersl  reader  appeared  in  Nature,  the 
14th  of  June,  1900.  and  in  Reme  Oenerale  dee 


double  sulphide  of  uranium  and  potas¬ 
sium,  which  has  a  great  phosphorescing 
power,  was  placed  upon  a  black  paper 
envelope  containing  a  photographic 
film.  A  glass  plate,  or  a  thin  plate  of 
aluminum  or  of  copper,  was  introduced 
between  the  two,  and  the  whole  was 
either  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  or 
closed  in  a  black  box  and  put  in  a 
drawer.  In  a  short  time  in  the  first 
case— in  a  few  hours  in  the  second— 
the  photographic  film  would  show  that 
some  rays  had  been  radiated  from  tlie 
sulphide.  They  had  traversed  the  pa¬ 
per  and  partly  also  the  metals,  though 
less  so  than  the  paper,  and  the  plate 
bore  the  image  or  the  shadow  of  the 
piece  of  copper. 

The  analogy  with  the  Riintgen  rays 
was  thus  evident,  aud  further  Inquiry 
confirmed  It.  Like  the  kathode  rays, 
the  Becquerel  radiations  are  deflected 
from  their  rectilinear  paths  by  a  mag¬ 
net;  but,  like  the  Riintgen  rays,  they 
cannot  be  reflected,  or  broken,  or  polar¬ 
ized.**  And,  like  the  kathode  rays,  they 
render  the  air  through  which  they  pass 
a  conductor  of  electricity;  they  carry 
electricity  with  them,  and  consequently 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  not 
vibrations  of  the  tether,  but  electrified 
particles  of  matter,  or  imis,  like  the 
kathode  rays.  And  so  we  have  the  puz¬ 
zle,  or,  at  least,  the  quite  unexpected 
fact,  of  matter  radiating  molecules 
without  any  electrical,  or  luminous,  or 
heating  cause  provoking  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  radiation  or  evaporation. 

The  Becquerel  rays,  as  was  Just  said, 
send  electrified  particles  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  neutralizing  the  electricity  of 
other  bodies  with  which  they  come  Into 
contact.  The  gold  leaflets  of  a  charged 
electroscope  drop  at  the  contact  with 

Sciences,  the  30th  of  January,  1809,  by  Mme. 
Sklodowska-Cnrie. 

In  bit  Orst  researches  Becquerel  tbouirht  that 
be  had  seen  reflection  and  refraction  of  these 
rays;  but  now  he  has  abandoned  this  idea 
(Oomptea  Rendua,  1890,  nd.  cxzyiU  p.  TTl), 
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them,”  But  Becquerel  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  merely  stating  this  fact;  he 
immediately  devised  a  very  delicate  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  activity  of 
different  rays  given  up  by  various  bod¬ 
ies.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realize  that  he 
was  thus  endowing  science  with  a  new 
method  of  analysis,  which  would  lead, 
like  spectrum  analysis,  to  the  discovery 
of  new  elements;  but  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Curie  and  Mme.  Sklodowska-Curie, 
this  method  really  led  to  the  discovery 
of  at  least  one  element,  radium,  and 
perhaps  two  more— polonium  and  actin¬ 
ium. 

From  the  very  outset  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  compounds  of  uranium,  and 
especially  the  metal  itself,  prepared  in 
a  pure  state  by  Moissan  in  his  electric 
furnace,  were  possessed  of  the  greatest 
radio-activity.  Thorium  with  its  com¬ 
pounds  came  next.  As  to  the  other  ele¬ 
ments,  nearly  all  of  which  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  Mme.  Sklodowska,  they  were 
all  much  inferior  to  these  two.  It  was 
also  noticed  during  these  researches 
tliat,  as  a  rule,  the  compounds  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  pure  metals  themselves. 
One  metal,  however,  the  Bohemian 
pitchblende,  as  also  two  others  of  less 
importance— all  compounds  of  uranium 
—proved  to  be  much  more  radio-active 
tlian  pure  uranium  Itself,  and  M,  and 
Mme.  Curie,  suspecting  that  the  pitch¬ 
blende  must  contain  some  new  sub¬ 
stance  more  active  than  uranium,  be¬ 
gan  a  most  painstaking  laboratory 
work  in  order  to  isolate  that  special 
substance.  They  obtained  at  last  a 
metal,  identical  as  to  its  chemical  prop¬ 
erties  with  bismuth,  but  far  more  ra¬ 
dio-active,  and  they  named  it  polonium 
in  honor  of  Mme.  Sklodowska’s  father¬ 


land.  Then,  beginning  once  more,  in 
company  with  G.  B6mont,  the  whole  re¬ 
search  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to 
hunt  for  another  very  radio-active  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  they  had  suspected  the 
existence,  they  obtained  another  metal 
similar  to  barium  by  its  chemical  prop¬ 
erties,  but  still  more  radio-active,  which 
they  named  radium.”  And  finally  A. 
Debierne  has  discovered  lately  by  the 
same  method  a  third  element  named 
actinium  and  chemically  similar  to  ti¬ 
tanium.”  Mr.  Crookes,  while  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  Curies  as  regards  their 
new  elements,  came  also,  after  a  long 
research,  to  some  new  element,  or  at 
least  to  some  new  variety  of  uranium, 
which  he  named  “Ur  X,”  and  which  in 
his  opinion  is  neither  polonium  nor  ra¬ 
dium.”  The  new  method  of  “radiation 
analysis’’  had  thus  completed  its 
proofs. 

Of  course  so  long  as  these  new  ele¬ 
ments  have  not  been  separated  chemi¬ 
cally  from  their  nearest  of  kin— bismuth, 
barium  and  titanium — their  existence 
must  still  remain  doubtful.  But  the 
spectrum  of  radium  has  already  been 
examined  by  Demargay”  and  by  Dr.  C. 
Runge  under  a  very  great  dispersion; 
and  the  great  German  specialist  in 
spectra  found  that  radium  really  gives 
three  distinct  lines  which  belong  to  no 
other  element.” 

The  radio-activity  of  these  new  met¬ 
als  is  really  striking.  For  polonium  it 
is  400  times,  and  for  radium  900  times, 
greater  than  for  metallic  uranium.  Ra¬ 
dium  illuminates  a  phosphorescent 
screen  indefinitely,  and  its  salts  glow 
without  requiring  for  that  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  excitement  by  light  F.  Giesel, 
who  almost  simultaneously  with  the 


"  Thli  fundamental  property  of  the  Becqnerel 
nys  waa  announced  on  the  very  aame  day  by 
Becquerel  at  Paria  (Oomptes  Rendua,  189T  toI. 
cxxIt  438)  and  by  Lord  KelTln,  J.  C.  Beattie,  and 
Smolucbowakl  Smolan  at  Edinbunth,  before  Edin¬ 
burg  Royal  Society  (Nature,  1897,  toI.  zIt  p. 
447). 

”  Comptea  Rendua,  1899,  toI.  czztII  p.  1216. 


”  Oomptea  Rendua,  1900  rol.  cttt  p.  906. 

”  Proceedlnga  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  lOtb 
of  Ma.T.  1900. 

**  Reme  Generate  dea  Sciencea  the  30th  of 
September,  ISOO,  glTea  a  pliotoaraph  of  thia  apec- 
trum. 

**  Annalen  der  Pbyaik  1900  4tb  aeries,  rol.  11 
p.  742.  Polonium  gave  no  cbaracterlatlc  Ilnea. 
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Curies  obtained  a  substance  that  must 
be  radium,  saw  the  chioride  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  this  substance,  although  chem¬ 
ically  identical  with  the  same  com¬ 
pounds  of  barium,  sending  such  strong 
rays  that  the  shadow  of  a  hand  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  phosphorescent  screen  at 
a  distance  of  18  inches  and  the  rays 
pierced  metailic  plates  4-10  and  8-10  of 
an  inch  thick.  Salts  containing  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  new  substance  were  so 
phosphorescent  that  one  could  read  in 
their  blue  light.  As  to  polonium,  al¬ 
though  a  pure  specimen  of  it  was  as 
phosphorescent  as  pure  radium,  its  in¬ 
visible  rays  had,  however,  a  much 
smaller  penetrating  power;  even  card¬ 
board  would  weaken  them.” 

The  main  Interest  of  these  researches 
is.  however,  in  the  problematic  nature 
of  the  Becquerel  radiations.  Are  they 
not  a  general  property  of  matter,  only 
varying  in  degree  in  different  sub¬ 
stances?— this  is  the  question  which  is 
now  asked.  Some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  it  was  mentioned  in  some 
scientific  reviews  that  various  objects— 
a  printed  page  or  a  piece  of  metal— left 
their  impressions  on  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  if  the  two  had  been  kept  for  some 
time  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other.  These  experiments,  which 
seemed  to  prove  the  existence  of  some 
sort  of  radiation  of  matter,  interested 
me  then  a  great  deal  because  they  gave 
support  to  a  very  ingenious  theory,  de¬ 
veloped  by  S§guln,  concerning  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  infinitely  sm<*ill  particles  of 
matter  dashing  in  all  directions  through 
space  and  penetrating  matter.  With 
the  aid  of  these  particles,  S6guln  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  gravitation,  heat, 
light  and  electricity.  Now,  W.  J.  Rus¬ 
sell,  continuing  the  experiments  of  Col¬ 
son  on  zinc  and  other  metals,”  laid  be- 

**  Phjnllcaltscbe  Zeitschrlft,  rat.  1  1900  p.  10. 

**  Comptee  Rendua,  1896  toI.  cxzlit  p.  49. 

“  ProceedlDga  of  the  Reral  Society,  toI.  1x1  p. 
424.  Bakerian  lecturea  dellyeied  on  the  24th  of 
Ifarch,  1898;  Nature,  the  28th  of  April,  toI.  Irll 


fore  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  autumn 
of  1897,  and  later  on,  with  more  details, 
in  a  Bakerian  lecture,  experiments  hav¬ 
ing  very  much  the  same  purport.  He 
found  that  certain  metals  (magnesium, 
cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  etc.)  and  certain 
organic  bodies  (printing-ink,  varnishes) 
will  act  on  a  photographic  plate  by 
their  “emanations,”  exactly  as  if  the 
plate  had  been  acted  upon  by  light— the 
boiled  oil  of  the  printing-ink  and  tlie 
turpentine  in  varnisli  being  the  active 
substances.  Remarkably  clear  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  printed  page  and  a  litho¬ 
graphic  print  were  thus  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  light.  Many  organic  sub¬ 
stances  act  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
piece  of  old’dry  board  gives  its  likeness 
simply  after  having  been  laid  for  some 
time  over  a  photographic  film;  while  a 
plate  of  polished  zinc,  separated  from 
the  film  by  a  sheet  of  paper,  will  send 
its  radiations  througli  the  paper  and 
give  a  photographic  reproduction  of  its 
water-marks.” 

In  what  relation  these  “emanations” 
stand  to  the  Becquerel  rays  cannot  yet 
be  determined.  But  it  becomes  more 
and  more  certain  that,  like  the  kathode 
rays,  the  Becquerel  radiations  also 
consist  of  material  particles  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  radio-active  bodies 
and  carrying  electricity  with  them. 
They  may  possibly  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  vibrations  of  aether  of 
the  nature  of  light,  but  the  fact  of  a 
real  transport  of  particles  of  matter  is 
rendered  more  and  more  apparent  l»y 
the  researches  of  Becquerel,  the  Curies, 
Elster  and  Geltel,”  and  Rutherford." 
The  “emanations”  from  thorium  com¬ 
pounds  are  even  affected  by  draughts 
in  the  room.  But  these  emanations  are 
neither  dust  nor  vapors.  They  must  be 
atoms,  or  ions,  of  the  radiating  body, 

**  Verhandlnniren  der  dentBChen  physlschen 
Gesellschaft,  Itoo,  p.  5  summed  up  in  Naturwlssen- 
schaftHche  Rundschau,  yol.  xy  p.  106. 

”  Philoaophlcal  MagaElne,  1899,  yol.  xlyti  p. 
109;  1900  yol  xlly  pp.  1,  161. 
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and  they  communicate  radio-activity, 
and  consequently  the  power  of  dis¬ 
charging  electricity,  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  with  which  they  come  In 
contact.  From  glass  that  “acquired” 
activity  may  be  washed  away,  while  to 
other  bodies  it  clings  like  a  sprinkling 
of  the  “jack-frost”  powder,  and  M.  Curie 
is  described  in  Nature  as  being  unable 
for  a  time  to  make  electrostatic  ex¬ 
periments  on  account  of  this  “acquired” 
radio-activity."  Moreover,  the  Becquer- 
el  radiations  exercise  a  chemical  ac¬ 
tion;  they  ozonlfy  air,  as  they  “ionize” 
it,  and  a  glass  bottle  which  contains 
salts  of  radium  takes  a  violet  color, 
thus  showing  that  chemical  processes 
are  provoked  by  the  radiations." 

Many  problems  relative  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  life  of  matter  have  thus  been 
raised  by  these  researches.  Various  hy¬ 
potheses  are  offered  to  explain  them, 
and  J.  J.  Thomson’s  hypothesis — ^a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  his  kathode-rays 
hypothesis— appears,  after  all,  the  most 
probable.  The  molecules  of  which  all 
bodies  are  composed  are  not  something 
rigid.  They  live;  that  is,  an  atom  or  a 
“corpuscle”  is  continually  being  de¬ 
tached  from  this  or  that  molecule  and 
it  wanders  through  the  gas,  the  liquid, 
or  even  through  the  solid;"  another 
atom  (or  corpuscle)  may  next  take  its 
place  in  the  broken  molecule,  and  so  a 
continual  exchange  of  matter  takes 
place  within  the  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid 
bodies,  the  wandering  “corpuscles”  al¬ 
ways  carrying  with  them  the  sort  of 
motion  which  we  call  an  electrical 
charge.  Those  atoms  or  corpuscles 
which  escape  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  would  give  what  we  call  now 

"  See  E.  Rutherford’s  paper  la  Philoaophtcal 
Magazine,  ISXX),  toI.  xllz  p.  161;  also  Nature, 

"  A  salt  of  uranium  may  be  submitted  to  abso¬ 
lutely  any  rhemlcal  transformations,  but  when 
you  return  to  the  salt  from  which  yon  started  In 
your  work  yeu  find  in  It  the  Tery  same  electri¬ 
cal  radio-activity  which  It  had  at  the  start.  Im¬ 
purities  do  not  affect  It.  The  radiation  seems 
thus  to  belong  to  the  molecule  of  uranium,  and 


Becquerel  rays,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
simple  coincidence  that  those  two  ele¬ 
ments  which  possess  the  greatest  atom¬ 
ic  weights,  and  consequently  have 
the  most  complex  molecules,  possess 
also  the  highest  radio-activity.  We 
know  that  in  solutions  the  so-called  un¬ 
stable  compounds  play  an  immense 
part;  they  are  continually  broken  up, 
losing  part  of  their  atoms,  and  are  con¬ 
tinually  reconstituted  as  they  take  in 
new  atoms.  And  we  know  that  in  liv¬ 
ing  matter  the  most  compound  mole¬ 
cules— those  of  albumen— are  those 
which  are  split  up  most  easily,  and 
that  what  W’e  call  life  consists  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  splitting  up  and  rebuilding  of 
these  molecules.  Are  not  the  Becquer¬ 
el  radiations  revealing  to  us  that  con¬ 
tinual  splitting  and  rebuilding  of 
molescules  which  constitute  the 
life  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
matter?  These  are  the  grave  questions 
which  natural  philosophers  are  brought 
to  ask  themselves,  and  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  require  many  more  patient  re¬ 
searches. 

II. 

Few  human  diseases  are  so  widely 
spread  and  few  so  much  paralyze  the 
vital  forces  of  man  as  malaria  does, 
both  in  its  distinct  and  its  insidious 
forms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  colonization.  Its 
ravages  among  the  settlers  in  new 
countries,  before  the  thickets  in  the 
wood  have  been  cleared  and  the  ponds 
and  marshes  have  been  dried,  are  sim¬ 
ply  incalculable;  and  one  could  lately 
read  in  a  monograpii  on  malaria  in 

hardly  to  be  Influenced  by 'external  cauaee  (Sklo- 
dowtka-Ourte.  i  In  Revue  Generate,  18M,  x  p.  47). 

4*  Compare  with  Roberta-Auaten’a  reBearcbea  on 
the  permeation  of  solid  metals  mentioned  in  a 
previous  “Recent  Science”  article. 

41  Thorium,  232.6;  utanium,  239.6.  Roth  be¬ 
long  to  the  twelfth  and  last  series  of  MendeleefT. 
The  atomic  weight  of  radium  must  be  greater 
than  174  (Comptes  Rendus,  cxxxl  p.  382). 
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Caucasia  that  this  disease,  which  is  at 
its  worst  in  the  low  and  fertile  portions 
of  that  territory,  has  contributed  more 
to  the  repulse  of  invaders  than  even 
the  inaccessible  mountains  them¬ 
selves."  Even  in  civilized  countries, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ague.  It  is  easy,  there¬ 
fore  to  understand  of  what  an  import- 
tance  is  the  discovery  of  the  parasite 
which  occasions  malaria,  of  its  modes 
of  propagation  and  of  the  main  agents 
of  infection— the  gnats. 

It  was  the  French  doctor  Laveran 
who,  after  a  stay  in  a  deadiy  malarial 
region  of  Algeria,  discovered  the  mala¬ 
ria  parasite  in  1880."  True,  that  pig¬ 
ment-cells,  which  we  should  now  de¬ 
scribe  as  malaria-parasites,  were  ob¬ 
served  in  human  blood  as  early  as  1835, 
among  others  by  Virchow;  but  their 
relation  to  the  disease  was  not  known. 
In  1881,  Laveran  embodied  his  re¬ 
searches  in  a  book,"  but  its  importance 
was  overlooked.  Bacteria  attracted 
then  general  attention,  and  Laveran’s 
parasite,  not  being  a  bacterium,  was 
little  thought  of.  He  stuck,  nevertheless, 
to  his  discovery,  and  was  soon  joined 
in  his  researches  by  Golgi  (the  Italian 
professor  to  whom  we  owe  the  method 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  neu¬ 
rons),  as  also  by  Marchiafava,  Celll, 
Councilman,  Sternberg  and  the  Vien¬ 
nese  doctor  Mannaberg,  who  published 
in  1893  a  full  compendium  of  these  re¬ 
searches."  Dr.  Mannaberg  proved  In 
this  book  that  the  real  cause  of  mala¬ 
ria  is  Laveran’s  parasite,  and  he  told 
its  most  interesting  life-history  so  far 
as  it  was  then  known. 

The  parasite  of  malaria  is  not  a  bac¬ 
terium.  It  is  one  of  the  protozoa— 
namely,  as  It  appeared  later  on,  a  coc- 
cidium,  which,  like  all  other  members 

PantDkhoS,  In  Oancaslan  Calendar  for  1S09. 

^  Ten  rears  before.  Bar  tankeater  had  dis- 
oorered  a  siniUar  saraslte  In  the  blood  of  ba- 
Uachians. 


of  that  family,  undergoes  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  a  series  of  transformations.  It 
appears  first  as  an  amoeba  developed 
from  a  spore,  and,  like  all  amoebae,  it 
protrudes  pseudopodia  and  moves 
about.  It  is  adapted  to  life  within  a 
red  corpuscle  of  the  blood,  upon  which 
it  feeds  and  which  it  gradually  de¬ 
stroys,  leaving  in  a  vacuole  of  its  body 
its  waste  produce  in  the  shape  of  char¬ 
acteristic  dark  pigment  spots.  It  soon 
fills  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  red  cor¬ 
puscle,  and  then  begins  to  subdivide 
into  from  six  to  twenty  sectors, 
grouped  round  a  central  pigment  mass 
like  the  petals  of  a  fiower.  These  sec¬ 
tors  gradually  grow  round,  separate, 
and  each  of  them  becomes  a  spore 
which  gives  origin  to  a  new  amoeba; 
and  this  process  of  reproduction  contin¬ 
ues  so  long  as  the  fever  keeps  hold  of 
the  patient.  When  the  subdivision  of 
the  amoeba  begins,  there  begins  also 
the  paroxysm  of  the  fever— once  every 
twenty-four  hours,  or  once  every  sec¬ 
ond,  third  or  fourth  day.  This  was 
fully  proved,  and  It  appeared,  more¬ 
over,  probable  that  the  diurnal,  bi-diur- 
nal,  tertian  and  quartan  malaria  were 
characterized  each  by  a  special  variety 
of  the  same  parasite. 

Another  important  observation  was 
made  by  Laveran,  and  next  by  Golgi. 
Besides  these  amoeboid  bodies  Laveran 
saw  that  some  parasites  (corps  d 
flagelles)  would  send  out  thin  and  long 
flagella  which  soon  parted  company 
with  the  mother  body,  and  owing  to  a 
proper  helicoidal  movement,  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  plasm  of  the  blood.  This 
never  happened,  however,  in  the  body 
of  man,  but  only  when  a  drop  of  his 
Infected  blood  was  drawn  and  placed 
on  the  glass  plate  under  the  microscope. 
Laveran  noticed,  moreover,  minute 
“crescent-shaped  bodies”  which  ad- 

**  Nature  parasttaire  dea  accidents  de  I’lnipa- 
Indlame,  Paris,  1881. 

*  Dr.  J.  Hannaberx,  Die  Kalarlaparaalten, 
Vienna,  1893. 
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hered  to  the  red  corpuscles  and  looked 
very  much  like  cysts,  protected  by  a 
harder  envelope.  From  fifteen  to  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  after  these  bodies  had  been 
placed  under  the  microscope,  they  also 
gave  origin  to  a  great  number  of  “fla¬ 
gella;”  and  this  evolution,  too,  he  re¬ 
marked  seemed  to  be  accomplished 
only  when  the  cysts  were  taken  out  of 
the  human  body. 

It  was  only  natural  to  conclude  from 
these  observations  that  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flagella  may  take 
place  in  the  body  of  some  other  animal 
than  man,  and  this  consideration 
brought  Laveran,  in  a  book  which  he 
published  in  1884,  to  the  Idea  that,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  quantities  of 
mosquitoes  in  malarial  countries,  they 
may  be  the  agents  of  transition  of  ma¬ 
laria." 

This  remark  passed,  however,  unper- 
ceived.  Many  had  the  suspicion  that 
gnats  may  play  some  part  in  the  inocu¬ 
lation  of  malaria;  the  Italian  peasants 
always  tboughtso.andin  the  medical  lit¬ 
erature  an  American  doctor,  Mr.  King, 
had  advocated  the  same  Idea.  But  the 
complete  life-history  of  the  malaria 
parasite  being  not  yet  known  flfteen 
years  ago,  the  necessity  of  the  mos¬ 
quito  or  of  some  other  living  being 
serving  as  a  host  for  the  completion  of 
the  reproduction-cycle  was  not  under¬ 
stood.  Consequently,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  subject. 

Help  came  now  from  a  different  quar¬ 
ter— namely,  from  an  extensive  series 
of  researches  which  were  made  into  the 
modes  of  reproduction  of  the  tiny  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms,  or  protozoa,  and 
especially  of  one  of  them,  a  coccldium 

"  Tnilte  dea  flevrM  palnstres,  1884:  alao  Dr. 
F.  Meanil  In  an  ^bomted  paper  on  "Oocddlea  at 
palndlame,”  in  Reme  Genarala  dea  Soieocea, 
1899  Noa.  6  and  7.  I  follow  Dr.  Meantl  in  tbeae 
linea. 

"  R.  Pfeiffer,  Beitraice  aur  Protoaoen-Forachnnir: 
I.  Die  C  iccidien-Krankhelt  der  Kaninchen,  Berlin, 
1892.  Koch’a  Hoaquito-Hnwtbecia  of  malaria,  p. 
22. 


which  infests  sometimes  the  epithelium 
cells  of  the  intestine  and  the  biliary 
canals  of  the  rabbit  It  would  be  too 
long  to  tell  here  the  history  of  these 
memorable  researches,  inaugurated  by 
R.  Pfeiffer  In  1892,"  and  continued  by 
Simond,  L6ger,  Siedlecki,  Schaudinn  and 
many  others."  Sufllcient  to  say  that 
two  sorts  of  reproduction  were  found 
with  this  coccidium.  One  is  similar  to 
that  just  described  for  the  malaria 
parasite.  The  coccidium  grows,  and 
then  subdivides  into  sectors,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  spore  giving  origin  to 
a  new  individual.  This  is  Its  simplest 
mode  of  reproduction;  but  there  is  also 
a  more  complicated  one,  during  which 
a  portion  of  the  cells  store  a  great 
quantity  of  materials,  in  order  to  give 
origin  to  minute  cells  playing  the  part 
of  ovula  in  higher  animals;  while  the 
others  give  origin  to  little  lively  bodies 
provided  with  flagella,  which  unite 
with  what  might  be  named  the  ovula 
of  the  former,  and  after  that  cover 
themseb'es  with  a  protective  layer, 
thus  forming  a  cyst.  These  cysts  are 
evacuated,  and,  after  having  been  swal¬ 
lowed  by  another  rabbit  with  Its  food, 
they  give  origin  to  spores,  from  which 
the  original  parasite  is  born. 

A  perfect  analogy  was  thus  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  great  biological  discov¬ 
ery  between  reproduction  in  higher  ani¬ 
mals  and  one  mode  of  It  in  the  lowest 
and  simplest  unicellular  organisms. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  was  found 
later  on  with  the  malaria  parasite.  Its 
simpler  reproduction  we  have  seen;  but 
It  has  also  a  more  complicated  mode  of 
reproduction  during  which  some  of  the 
crescent-shaped  bodies  will  be  fllled 

*  A  blbllocraphy  of  theae  works  will  bo  fOand 
In  tbs  alrrady  montloned  article  by  Dr.  F. 
Keanll  In  Rene  Oenerale  dea  Sciences.  Schan- 
dinn’s  researches  were  published  in  the  Abhan- 
lunsen  of  the  Berlin  Academy  1898,  and  In  Sit- 
snngsberfcbte  der  Oes.  der  naturf.  Frennde, 
Berlin,  1899,  and  were  fully  analysed  by  Dr. 
Koenen  in  Naturwissenachaftllehe  Rundschan 
1900,  TOl.  XT  4  tq. 
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with  what  corresponds  to  ovulae,  while 
the  others  will  give  origin  to  tiny  or¬ 
ganisms  provided  with  flagella  which 
join  the  ovulse  and  form  “oocysts.” 
This  process,  however,  seldom  if  ever 
takes  place  in  the  warm  blood  of  man. 
It  seems  to  require  a  cooler  medium  to 
stimulate  it,  and  this  medium  is  offered 
in  the  intestine  of  a  gnat,  after  it  has 
sucked  the  blood  of  a  malaria  patient 
infected  with  crescent-shaped  bodies. 
The  copulated  cyst  then  furrows  itself 
into  the  epithelium  of  the  gnat’s  intes¬ 
tine;  it  grows  and  then  bursts,  giving 
origin  to  numerous  spores  (“sporozo¬ 
ites”),  which  are  carried  by  the  lymph 
to  the  salivary  glands  of  the  gnat;  and 
when  the  insect  next  sucks  a  man’s  or 
a  bird’s  blood,  it  introduces  the  sporo¬ 
zoites  into  the  blood  of  its  victim.  Ma¬ 
laria  follows;  but  without  the  gnat,  in 
whose  intestine  one  pbasis  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  parasite  is  accomplished, 
malaria  would  not  be  transmitted  so 
easily  from  one  sick  person  to  another. 

For  simplicity’s  sake  I  have  given 
here  the  whole  process  as  it  is  under¬ 
wood  nowadays.  But  it  is  evident  that 
when  these  researches  were  still  in 
progress,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the 
complicated  life-history  of  the  coc- 
cidia  which  gave  support  to  the  mos¬ 
quito  hypothesis."  Then  another  group 
of  researches  also  helped  it.  Danilew- 
sky  had  noticed  in  1890  the  existence  of 
a  unicellular  parasite,  quite  similar  to 
Laveran’s,  in  the  blood  of  birds.  Sak- 
baroff  continued  his  work  in  1893,  and 
Professor  W.  G.  MacCallum  and  E.  L. 
Ople  undertook  to  study  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  American  birds."  They  found  in 
them  both  the  just  mentioned  forms  of 
the  malaria  parasite;  the  amoeba-like 

*  ScTeral  books  were  published  about  that 
time,  besides  L.  Pfeiffer’s  work  In  order  to 
famUlarise  doctois  and  yeterinarlans  with  these 
researches.  Wasielewsky's  Sporozoenkunde, 
Jena,  1896,  G.  Schneldemuhl's  Die  Protoioen  als 
Krankheitserreger  dee  Henschen  and  der  Hans- 
thiere,  Leipzig  1898,  and  Dr.  Manson’s  Tropical 
Diseases,  1898,  deeeires  special  mention.  Dr. 


being  multiplying  by  subdivision  and 
probably  producing  the  fever  which  is 
said  to  recur  in  birds  every  third  or 
fourth  day  and  also  the  cells  provided 
with  flagella.  MacCallum  even  saw 
under  the  microscope  that  sort  of  repro¬ 
duction  which  Schaudinn  and  Siedlecki 
saw  so  distinctly  with  the  coccidia. 

More  decisive  steps  could  now  be 
taken  to  verify  the  mosquito-hypothesis. 
It  w’as  endorsed  by  Dr.  Patrick  Mansoii 
who  had  demonstrated  the  part  played 
by  the  gnat  in  the  transmission  to  man 
of  a  filaria,  and  be  induced,  in  1895, 
Surgeon-Major  Ross,  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  to  verify  that  hy¬ 
pothesis.  On  the  other  side,  a  society 
for  the  investigation  of  malaria  was 
formed  in  Italy,  and  the  Italian  explor¬ 
ers  of  malaria,  Celli,  Grassi.  Bignami, 
Bastanielli  and  Dionisi,  as  also  Dr.  R. 
Koch,  continued  their  work  in  the  ague- 
stricken  provinces  of  Italy.  Dr.  Koss 
conducted  his  inquiry  in  South  India  in 
a  truly  admirable  scientifle  spirit.  For 
two  years  in  succession  he  used  to 
breed  mosquitoes  from  the  pupae,  and 
to  feed  them  on  the  blood  of  malaria 
patients,  bunting  afterwards  in  their 
organs  for  a  parasite  similar  to  the 
malarial  “hemamoeba”  of  man.  He 
had  already  dissected  a  thousand  of 
the  brindled  and  gray  mosquitoes— but 
in  vain.  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
it  means  dissecting  a  thousand  gnats 
under  the  microscope,  hunting  for  para¬ 
sites  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gnats’ 
intestines.  And  yet  Dr.  Ross  did  not 
abandon  bis  work.  At  last,  in  August, 
1897,  he  found  in  two  individuals  of  the 
large  dapple-winged  species  epithelial 
cells  containing  the  characteristic  ma¬ 
larial  pigment.  Preparations  of  these 

lATeran  also  pnbllsbed  a  work.  Traite  da  pain- 
dlgme,  Paris,  1897,  which  contains  a  fall  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  subject.  BlngUsh  translation,  1893, 
by  J.  W.  Martin. 

M  Professor  HacOallam,  in  Jonmal  of  Eliperl- 
mental  Medicines  1898,  toI.  Hi  103  117;  B.  L. 
Opie  in  some  periodical,  Ui  79. 
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cells  were  sent  to  London  and  were  rec- 
(tgnlzed  by  specialists,  including  Laver- 
an,  as  rendering  the  discovery  of  ma¬ 
larial  parasites  In  gnats  very  proba¬ 
ble." 

Professor  MacOallum’s  discovery  hav- 
iug  been  published  in  the  meantime, 
l)r.  Ross,  now  transferred  to  Calcutta, 
directed  his  researches  towards  the  ma¬ 
larial  parasites  of  birds."  Some  birds, 
as  is  known,  suffer  from  malaria.  Con¬ 
sequently,  out  of  thirty  healthy  gnats 
raised  from  pupae,  ten  were  fed  on 
much  infected  sparrows,  ten  on  less  In¬ 
fected  ones,  and  ten  on  quite  healthy 
birds.  The  results  this  time  were  most 
satisfactory.  The  malaria  parasites 
were  found  in  the  gnats,  and  their  evo¬ 
lution  was  followed  as  far  as  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  “sporozoites”  in  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands  of  the  gnats." 

There  then  remained  only  to  see 
whether  infected  mosquitoes  would 
transmit  the  infection  to  birds.  This 
was  also  done  by  Dr.  Ross.  He  took 
about  a  hundred  sparrows  whose  blood 
was  examined  beforehand  and  found 
free  of  malaria  parasites.  Half  of 
them  he  then  brought  in  contact  with 
infected  mosquitoes  imder  a  special 
net,  while  the  other  half  he  guaranteed 
from  a  contact  with  the  gnats.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  first  lot  had  their  blood  in¬ 
fected  with  the  malarial  proteosoma, 
but  none  of  the  second  lot;  however, 
when  the  birds  of  this  lot  were  also  ex- 

"  British  Medical  Joamal.  the  18th  of  De¬ 
cember  1897,  p.  1788.  Dr.  Roes’s  letter  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  notes  by  Dr.  Manson,  Bland  Sutton, 
and  Dr.  Thin.  A  further  communication  of  Ross 
to  the  same  ioumal  (the  2eth  of  February,  1898, 
p.  550)  announced  the  discovery  of  the  same  cells 
In  two  more  gnats. 

"  Dr.  Manson,  in  same  periodical,  the  18th  of 
June.  1898.  p.  1575. 

"  See  Dr.  Mansoo's  address  before  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Edinburgh  in  July  1898 
(British  Medical  Journal  the  24th  of  September, 
p.  849).  Dr.  Daniels’s  Report  about  his  visit  to 
Dr.  Roes  and  the  researches  they  made  upon 
Ross’s  specimens  for  determining  the  life-histoiy 
of  the  parasite.  Is  full  of  a  deep  interest  (Natnre, 
the  Srd  of  August,  1899,  lx  882). 


posed  to  the  bites  of  the  infected  gnats, 
they  also  got  the  parasite  in  the  same 
proportion.**  The  proof  was  thus  con¬ 
clusive;  and  when  the  Italian  explorers, 
as  also  Koch,  repeated  Ross’s  experi¬ 
ments  on  birds,  they  fully  confirmed 
them. 

The  Italian  explorers  now  made  in 
their  turn  a  further  step.**  They  culti¬ 
vated  the  malaria  parasite  of  man  in 
mosquitoes  (Anopheles  claviger)  and 
studied  the  full  cycle  of  its  reproduc¬ 
tion,  as  It  has  been  told  on  a  preceding 
page.  • 

They  made  experiments  in  order  to 
infect  man  with  malaria  through  the 
intermediary  of  gnats.  Several  persons 
who  had  never  before  suffered  from 
malaria— among  them  the  explorers 
themselves— volunteered  to  sit  in  a 
room  in  which  mosquitoes  caught  in 
malarial  regions  had  been  set  free,  and 
to  be  bitten  by  them.  Some  of  these 
persons  passed  through  the  ordeal  with¬ 
out  Infection,  but  others  really  got  the 
disease,  and  one  of  them  took  It  in  a 
very  heavy  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Gi-assi  with  a  family  of  workers 
who  had  come  for  work  to  an  extreme¬ 
ly  malarial  district,  bringing  with  them 
their  five  small  children  (children  are 
especially  liable  to  get  malaria),  slept 
eight  nights  during  the  worst  malarial 
season  with  an  open  window  protected 
by  a  wire  grate  which  excluded  gnats, 
none  of  them  caught  the  disease.** 

M  Dr.  Ross’s  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  2nd  of  March,  1900  (Nature,  Ixi.  p.  522), 
In  which  aU  the  exploration  Is  told  in  detaU. 

8*  B.  Orassi  “  Cultivation  of  the  Crescent- 
shaped  Malaria  Parasite  of  Man  in  a  Mosquito 
(Anopheles  claviger)”  and  "On  the  Spreading  of 
Malaria  by  Mosquitoes,”  in  Rendloontl  of  the 
Academy  del  Llncel,  November  1898;  Grass),  Big- 
naml  and  BaatanieUI.  “Further  Researches, 
Into  the  Development-cycle  of  the  Malaria  Para¬ 
site  of  Man  in  the  Body  of  Mosquitoes,”  Rendi- 
conti,  December  1898;  Graasl  and  Dloolsi.  “De¬ 
velopment-cycle  of  Haemosporides,”  December 
1898:  Oelli’s.  “Yearly  Report  of  the  Italian 
Malaria  Society  for  1898,”  In  various  periodicals, 
■*  Paper  read  at  Munich  in  September  1899, 
before  the  German  Aasociation. 
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Then  Grassl  undertook  a  study— not 
yet  terminated — in  order  to  see  which 
species  of  gnats,  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  and  in  Sicily,  carry  with  them  the 
infection.  The  big  Anopheles  danger, 
quite  common  in  the  worst  malarial 
districts,  proved  to  be  the  chief  culprit. 
As  to  the  common  species,  Culex 
pipiens,  which  was  very  much  suspect¬ 
ed  of  mischief,  it  proved,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  be  Innocent  as  regards  man; 
it  carries  about  the  bird  parasite,  but 
not  that  of  man.  Besides,  Dionlsi  dis¬ 
covered  the  human  parasite  of  malaria 
in  some  bats. 

Further  evidence  now  accumulated  at 
a  rapid  pace  owing  to  the  combined  en¬ 
ergies  of  both  the  Italian  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Malaria  and  the  London 
and  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi¬ 
cine.  In  order  to  prove  that  gnats  are 
the  chief  agents  in  the  spreading  of 
malaria— not  air,  drinking-water,  or 
emanations  from  marshes — it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  men  protected 
from  gnat-bites  could  live  during  the 
bad  season  in  a  malarial  district  with¬ 
out  catching  the  disease.  Consequent¬ 
ly  Dr.  Sambon  and  Dr.  Low,  of  the 
London  School,  chose  a  most  malarial 
and  marshy  spot  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pa  gna  near  Ostia,  and  volunteered  to 
stay  there  during  the  worst  part  of  the 
malarial  season,  in  a  gnat-proof  hut  re¬ 
tiring  to  it  one  hour  before  sunset  and 
not  leaving  it  before  one  hour  past  sun¬ 
rise.  The  experiment  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful;  on  the  13th  of  September  both 
were  found  by  Grass!  in  excellent 
health.  As  to  Grassi,  he  made  his  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  grand  scale.  He  induced 
104  railway  employ§s  who  stay  with 
their  families  in  ten  railway  cottages 
in  the  deadly  malarial  district  of  Ca- 
paccio,  near  Salerno,  to  strictly  follow 
his  instructions.  That  is  to  retire  to 
their  cottages,  rendered  gnat-proof,  at 
the  same  hours  and  to  otherwise  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  gnat-bites.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  bad  previously  suffered 
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from  malaria;  nevertheless,  on  the  16th 
of  September  only  three  persons  out  of 
the  104  had  contracted  the  illness." 

And  finally  the  members  of  the  mala¬ 
ria  expedition  of  the  Liverpool  School, 
who  had  been  sent  under  Dr.  Elliott  to 
Nigeria,  after  having  spent  there  four 
months,  living  practically  amongst 
marshes  and  in  places  regarded  as 
deadly  malarial,  returned  all  in  perfect 
health.  Their  only  precaution  was  the 
careful  use  of  the  mosquito-nets  at 
night 

The  counter  experiment,  already 
made  in  Italy,  was  repeated  in  Londou 
under  still  more  convincing  circum¬ 
stances.  Gnats  fed  under  Professor 
Bastianelli’s  supervision  on  the  blood 
of  a  sufferer  from  malaria  at  Rome, 
were  sent  last  July  to  London.  A  son 
of  Dr.  Manson  volunteered  to  submit  to 
their  bites,  and  soon  was  suffering  from 
a  distinctly  malarial  infection;  the  mi¬ 
croscopic  examination  of  bis  blood 
showed  the  presence  in  it  of  the  mala¬ 
rial  parasite. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  these  re¬ 
searches.  They  certainly  do  not  prove 
that  there  are  no  other  causes  of  ma¬ 
larial  infection  but  the  bites  of  Insects; 
but  they  strongly  militate  in  favor  of 
the  assertion  that  Insects’  bites  are  the 
main  agents  in  spreading  the  infection, 
and  that  all  measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  destruction  of  gnats  in  small 
pools  and  marshes  near  human  dwell¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  all  measures  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  gnat-bites.  With  the  plague 
at  our  doors,  and  the  certitude  that 
rats,  mice,  flies,  gnats,  fleas,  etc.,  are 
active  agents  of  Its  propagation,  this 
discovery  acquires  a  wide  importance. 
As  to  the  researches  themselves,  they 
offer  an  admirable  Illustration  of  the 
combined  work  of  pure  science  and  ap¬ 
plied  science,  as  well  as  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  character  of  science  divested  of 
national  rivalries.  P.  Kropotkin. 

•»  Natnre,  the  11th  ot  October  1900,  toI  1x11 
p.  B78. 
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The  ne’er-do-well  is  not  always  so 
pitiable  as  he  is  painted.  Society  of¬ 
ten  loves  the  fool  of  its  family,  and  not 
seldom  does  a  handsome  scamp  possess 
passports  which  no  amount  of  mere 
honesty  and  sobriety  can  obtain.  The 
history  of  notable  and  entertaining  per¬ 
sons  opens  the  page  on  many  a  Barry 
Lyndon,  who  by  sheer  impudence  and 
rafflshness  has  won  his  w’ay  to  fortune 
and  more  luck  than  he  deserved.  Of¬ 
ten  enough,  too,  they  have  had  the  In¬ 
dulgence  of  an  easy-going  tolerance 
which  in  this  sterner  age  has  become 
almost  impossible. 

And  this,  too,  was  the  luck  of  that 
amazing  vagabond  and  scamp,  Bamp- 
fylde  Moore  Carew,  wbo,  bom  a  Devon- 
sliire  Carew  and  godfathered  by  noble¬ 
men,  in  early  life  became  a  roving  gyp¬ 
sy,  and  in  that  capacity  and  in  count¬ 
less  disguises,  tramped  and  cheated 
and  masqueraded  in  every  part 
of  the  southern  and  western  coun¬ 
ties  of  England— not  to  speak  of  the 
Continent  and  America.  So  daring 
were  his  exploits  and  such  his  genius 
for  lying  that  he  became  as  famous  as 
he  was  successful,  and  was  elected 
“king”  of  the  gypsies  while  still  a 
young  man.  Cousin  to  half  the  best 
blood  in  Cornwall,  Devon  and  Somer¬ 
set,  he  took  a  special  delight  in  victim¬ 
izing  the  class  from  which  he  sprang; 
and  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  his  extraordinary 
career  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  imposed 
an  unparalleled  series  of  audacious 
tricks  on  the  well-known  men  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  whose  names  are 
very  familiar  to  us  as  borne  by  their 
descendants  to-day,  who  live  and 
flourish  in  the  very  homes  in  which 
Carew  the  Gypsy  King  played  with 
the  credulity  and  misused  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  their  forefathers. 


To  a  man  like  myself,  born  and 
reared  in  the  West,  such  a  past  is  no 
mere  history.  I  can  follow  every  fur¬ 
long  of  the  road  along  which  Bamp- 
fylde  Carew  limped— as  the  soundest 
cripple  thereabouts— from  Exeter  to 
Axmlnster;  every  yard  of  his  path  as 
he  went  up  to  “Squire”  Portman’s 
house  to  Impose  audaciously  upon  him; 
every  step  of  the  way  he  wont  from 
Halswell  to  the  spot  where,  disguised 
as  a  most  respectable  old  housewife,  he 
had  a  terrible  fit  in  the  road,  and  so 
extracted  the  dole  which  Sir  Charles 
Tynte — the  Tyntes  are  still  at  Halswell 
—had  sworn  he  would  never  give  to 
Carew,  disguise  himself  as  he  would! 
That  strange  visit  to  the  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth  of  his  day;  that  escapade  at 
Taunton,  with  its  sequel  in  the  jail; 
the  pranks  at  Dunster;  the  rout  of  the 
Revenue  officers  on  the  coast  of  South 
Devon,  w’hen  there  was  something  in 
smuggling  and  smuggling  was  some- 
thlng— these  and  a  hundred  more  of 
such  incidents  are  so  connected  with 
historic  names  and  well-known 
places  that  no  dweller  In  Wessex  could 
fail  to  find  an  almost  personal  interest 
in  the  history  of  this  well-bred  and  Ill- 
conditioned  scamp;  while  the  story  of 
his  life,  not  to  speak  of  its  problems, 
has  a  whimsical  charm  for  his  fellow- 
sinners  on  earth— at  any  rate,  as  long 
as  their  pulses  beat  quick  and  their 
blood  runs  warm. 

Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  was  the  son 
of  Theodore  Carew,  rector  of  Blcklelgh, 
orBlckley.  near  Tiverton,  and  was  bom 
in  July,  1693.  It  was  a  family  living, 
and  is  to  this  day  held  by  a  Carew. 
His  Christian  names  were  those  of  his 
godfathers  who  “tossed  up”  to  decide 
whose  should  come  first.  In  due  course 
he  went  to  that  good  old  centre  of  dog¬ 
ging  and  letters,  Blundell’s  School,  at 
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Tiverton,  and  here  it  was  that  the  crisis 
in  his  life  came  to  him.  For  at  that 
time  the  schoolboys  of  Tiverton  kept 
up  between  them  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  Carew  had  distinguished  himself 
above  his  fellows  by  his  powers  of  run¬ 
ning  and  jumping,  and  by  a  “Hi,  tan- 
tivy-tantivyl”  of  such  merit  that  we 
must  suppose  it  was  not  unlike  John 
Peel's,  whose  “view-halloa  would  wak¬ 
en  the  dead  or  a  fox  from  his  lair  in 
the  morning.”  He  also  learnt,  proba¬ 
bly  from  some  keeper  of  the  better  sort 
(and  they  are  made  from  penitent 
poachers),  a  method  of  enticing  dogs  to 
obey  and  follow  him— no  slight  accom¬ 
plishment  for  those  sons  of  the  soil 
who  so  love  the  fat  game  that,  having 
none  of  their  own,  they  cannot  rest  un¬ 
til  they  acquire  that  of  their  neighbors. 
All  these  accomplishments  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  later  life,  and  “The 
Dog  Stealer”  became  one  of  his  most 
common  and  not  undeserved  sobri¬ 
quets.  Curiously  enough,  the  pack  of 
hounds  was  permitted  by  the  scliool  au¬ 
thorities,  even  when  used  for  a  ques¬ 
tionable  variety  of  sporting  purposes, 
though  the  fox  was,  of  course,  the  su¬ 
preme  quarry.  Now,  just  before  har¬ 
vest-time  one  year,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  a,  red  deer  wandered  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Tiverton;  and  prompt¬ 
ly  enough  the  Tiverton  School  pack 
followed  in  pursuit.  A  grand  run  of 
many  miles  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
deer— and  enormous  damage  to  the 
standing  crops;  and  this  speedily 
brought  a  deputation  of  yeomen  and 
farmers  to  the  school,  and  the  ring¬ 
leaders  were  Identified.  The  headmas¬ 
ter  (a  proficient  of  the  birch)  promised 
them  a  most  drastic  punishment,  and, 
to  make  the  more  of  it,  held  it  over 
them  until  the  next  day. 

But  on  the  morrow  Carew  and  three 
of  his  schoolfellows — Escott,  Coleman 
and  Martin— ran  away  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  they  could  well  imagine,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  a  band  of  gypsies,  then  and 


there  joined  them,  cheerfully  taking 
the  oaths  and  going  through  the  rude 
ritual  imposed  by  gypsy  custom.  It 
is  curious  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  al¬ 
though  all  four  were  sons  of  persons  of 
position  and  means,  they  never  entirely 
turned  their  backs  on  people  whom  they 
then  joined.  Interludes  of  home-life 
there  were,  and  circumstances  in  two 
cases  ultimately  brought  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  could  not  well  be  shirked; 
but  to  the  end  all  four  retained  an  af¬ 
fection  for  the  vagabond’s  life  and  ex¬ 
hibited  a  loyalty  to  the  “Prlggers.” 
“Prancers,”  “Rufiiers,”  “Swaddleivs” 
and  “Doxies”— as  the  gypsies  are 
known  among  themselves— w'hich  I 
cannot  help  thinking  should  be  put 
down  to  their  credit. 

Carew'  was  now  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and,  just  as  he  had  shown  him¬ 
self  to  be  apt  at  all  his  school  work, 
so  he  soon  proved  to  be  as  quick  at 
acquiring  the  gypsy  “cant”  and  lore. 
His  superior  education,  his  gift  of 
ready  speech,  and  the  energy  w’ith 
which  he  tlirew  himself  into  all  the 
“cunning  arts”  of  the  gypsies,  very  soon 
gained  him  a  reputation  through  the 
country-side;  and  when  the  gypsies 
wished  to  “cut  bene  whiddies,”  or 
prophesy  smooth  things  to  some  fine 
lady,  they  selected  him  as  likely  to  do 
the  work  best.  He  thus  became  their 
“dlmber-damber  man,”  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  saying,  I  fear,  that  he  was  a 
prince  among  the  rogues— the  complet- 
est  cheat  of  them  all.  His  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  no 
less  a  person  than  Lady  Musgrave  con¬ 
sulted  him  about  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  she  believed  to  be  secreted  about 
her  house.  Carew,  after  an  elaborate 
performance  of  ritual,  gave  it  as  liis 
opinion  that  she  was  right,  that  the 
treasure  lay  near  a  particular  tree,  and 
that  the  day  and  hour  for  discovering 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  constellations 
exactly  seven  days  forward  from  that 
time.  Overjoyed  by  this  confirmation 
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of  her  suspicions,  the  good  soul  gave 
him  twenty  guineas  for  his  prophecy; 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  wlieu  seven 
days  had  elapsed  Carew  was  far  away, 
and  no  treasure  could  be  found  under 
any  tree,  dig  however  deep  and  wide 
ten  sturdy  laborers  would! 

After  some  time,  compunction  for  the 
sorrow  which  his  career  was  causing 
his  parents,  brought  him  back  to  Blck- 
ley.  Here  he  stayed  for  several  months; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  natural  ties  of 
affection,  he  could  not  be  happy,  and 
one  day  he  stole  away  and  again  Joined 
the  band  with  which  he  had  formerly 
travelled.  The  next  art  he  mastered 
was  that  of  rat-catching  and  that  of 
curing  fits  in  cattle  and  dogs;  and  true 
to  his  new  character,  he  now’  clothed 
himself  in  an  old  blanket  as  covering 
for  his  body,  w’hile  of  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  he  had  none.  He  played,  in  fact, 
the  part  of  “Poor  mad  Tom”— “Tom’s 
a-cold!  Who  gives  anything  to  poor 
Tom?”  He  w’ould  beat  himself,  eat 
coals,  butt  the  wall,  tear  any  garments 
given  him,  and  generally  play  “the 
natural”— who,  in  country  villages,  is 
often  considered  endow’ed  w’ith  special 
medical  powers.  By  this  means  rev¬ 
enue  poured  in  steadily  for  some  time, 
and  then,  w’hen  his  ground  had  been 
well  covered,  he  reappeared  as  a  poor 
farmer,  ruined  by  a  flood  in  which  all 
his  cattle  had  been  drowned.  Again 
was  the  metamorphosis  complete,  for 
now  he  was  respectably  dressed,  and 
very  quiet  and  simple  became  his  de¬ 
meanor.  He  went  about  with  a  wife 
and  seven  children — commodities  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  and  on  hire  in  a  gypsy 
gang.  Such  a  wife  is  known  by  the 
gypsies  as  an  “autem-mort”— i.  c.,  a 
church-woman  or  married  woman— not 
because  she  is  necessarily  going  about 
with  her  husband,  or  is  even  married, 
but  because  she  is  accompanied  by  sev¬ 
eral  children,  though  none  of  them  need 
be  her  own!  Disguise  followed  dls- 
i  guise,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  learnt  in 


his  uninterrupted  campaign  against  hu¬ 
man  credulity  a  good  many  useful  facts 
connected  with  human  character.  But 
Carew  was  not  content.  His  passion 
for  land-wandering  grew  into  one  for 
earth-wandering.  He  wanted  to  know 
more  of  the  world,  and,  falling  in  at 
Dartmouth  with  his  old  schoolfellow 
Escott,  still  playing  the  gypsy,  the  two 
worked  their  passage  to  Newfound¬ 
land.  Caelum  non  animum  mutant,  and 
with  his  chosen  career  never  out  of 
his  mind,  Carew  simply  treated  the 
island  as  a  mine  for  future  mendicant 
purposes.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  everything  known  about 
everybody  of  Importance,  and  after  the 
Ashing  season  was  over,  set  sail  again 
for  England,  disembarking  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he 
Avas  earning  a  good  living  as  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  sailor  w’ho,  coming  back  from 
Newfoundland,  had  lost  his  all  by  shlp- 
W’reck.  He  particularly  sought  out  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
W’ho  traded  with  New’foundland  large¬ 
ly,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intimate 
information  he  could  give  them  of  that 
island  did  he  receive  of  their  abun¬ 
dance.  The  only  change  he  made  in 
this  story  was  the  date  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  and  the  name  of  the  ship;  for, 
with  the  sense  of  the  claims  of  a  topi¬ 
cal  event  and  an  imaginative  versatil¬ 
ity  which  w’ould  have  done  credit  to  a 
modern  journalist,  Carew  seldom  let  a 
shipwreck  pass  without  turning  it  to 
account.  Whenever  the  news  of  such 
a  disaster  reached  the  country,  whether 
she  had  sailed  from  Weymouth  or 
Poole  or  Plymouth  or  Bristol,  Carew 
quickly  appeared  in  the  neighborhood 
of  those  places,  the  one  survivor  of  the 
melancholy  event!  His  month  or  two 
at  sea  and  month  or  two  in  Newfound¬ 
land  were  well  Invested. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  was  his 
marriage — ^an  elopement  with  a  Miss 
Grey,  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  represented 
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himself  to  be  a  mate  of  a  trading  vessel 
then  lying  in  the  Tyne,  and  the  lady, 
impressed  by  his  good  looks  and  soft 
words,  consented  to  fly  with  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  sailed  with  him— 
in  a  ship  commanded  by  a  friend  of 
his,  was  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Channel  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  and  on  arriving  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  very  downcast  to  learn  that  af¬ 
ter  all  her  husband  w’as  a  gypsy  and 
only  a  mate  for  her.  But  she  was 
much  stricken  in  love,  and  remember¬ 
ing  that  below  all  his  disguises  there 
lay,  or  slumbered,  the  gentleman,  she 
forgave  him,  and  extraordinary  though 
it  may  seem,  they  remained  through¬ 
out  a  long  life  devoted  lovers.  It  is 
true  they  were  seldom  long  together; 
months,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more 
elapsed  without  their  hearing  of  or  see¬ 
ing  each  other;  but  to  the  end  they 
were  devoted  man  and  wife,  and,  when 
together,  as  happy  as  any  couple  could 
be. 

It  was  not  long  before  Carew  was  on 
the  road  again.  The  newly-married 
couple  had  stayed  for  a  short  time  at 
Porchester  with  Carew’s  uncle,  a  well- 
to-do  clergyman,  who  had  offered  to 
make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  give  up 
the  vagabond  life.  But  Carew  could 
not  be  attracted  by  anything'eo  secure, 
and  within  a  week,  taking  his  cue,  as 
always,  from  his  latest  surroundings, 
was  walking  through  Dorset  and  Som¬ 
erset  dressed  in  the  gown  and  bands  of 
a  clergyman,  mournfully  and  piously 
explaining  to  those  he  met  that,  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  wife  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  conscience  had  bidden  him  resign 
his  Welsh  living  rather  than  take  oath 
to  the  new  government,  the  policy  of 
which  was  so  against  his  moral  convic¬ 
tions.  His  extreme  modesty  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  accept  the  many  fa¬ 
vors  which  his  pious  resignation  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  benevolent;  but  nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  for  some  time.  Suddenly,  however. 


the  country  was  borrifled  by  news  of 
a  terrible  shipwreck  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  in  which  many  Quakers, 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  lost  their  lives; 
and  as  Somerset  was  somewhat  of  a 
Quaker  stronghold,  he  flung  away  his 
gown  and  bands,  turned  down  the  flaps 
of  his  hat,  and  “thee’d”  and  “thou’d” 
all  and  sundry  as  he  related  his  provi¬ 
dential  and  marvelous  escape  from 
drowning  in  the  recent  shipwreck.  And 
this  way  came  revenue  exceeding. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  this  “lightning  artist’’ 
changed  his  r6le.  He  knew  the  Port- 
mans  well,  but  when  he  called  at  Bry- 
anston  disguised  as  a  rat-catcher  tliey 
failed  to  recognize  him.  A  clergyman 
present,  however,  declared  him  to  be  a 
Carew,  and  this  was  admitted  by  the 
rat-catcher.  Thereupon  Mr.  Pleydell, 
who  happened  to  be  there— Portraans 
and  Pleydells  still  flourish  exceedingly 
or.  the  same  soil— expressed  his  pi  asure 
at  meeting  Carew  at  last;  he  had  heard 
so  much  of  him  but  had  never  seen  him 
before.  “What!”  exclaimed  Carew, 
“do  you  not  remember  the  poor  wretch, 
with  no  shirt  to  his  back  nor  stockings 
to  his  feet,  who  had  been  cast  away  on 
the  French  coast,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  drowned,  to  whom  you  gave  a 
guinea  and  a  suit  of  clothes?”  “Yes, 
I  do  remember  that  poor  object,”  was 
the  reply.  And  then,  to  the  amazement 
of  those  present,  Carew  avowed  him¬ 
self  the  sailor.  Thereupon  Mr.  Pley¬ 
dell  and  Mr.  Seymer  of  Hanford  (his 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  there) 
laid  him  a  guinea  apiece  they  would 
know  him  again;  and  Carew  took  the 
bets  eagerly.  And  the  very  next  day 
an  old  woman  with  a  frill  and  high 
hat,  and  hooped  petticoats,  and  two 
children  bolding  on  to  them  while  a 
third  lay  in  her  arms,  came  to  Mr.  Pley- 
dell’s  with  a  terrible  tale  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  Are  which  had  just  happened  at 
Kirton,  hard  by,  and  of  the  total  loss 
of  all  she  owned.  As  she  was  loitering 
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about  In  the  yard,  Mr.  Pleydell  and  sev¬ 
eral  friends  came  in  from  shooting,  and 
oue  of  them  asking  where  she  hailed 
from  was  told  “From  Kirton,  your  hon¬ 
or;”  and  thereupon  she  began  again 

her  tale  of  woe.  “D - n  you!”  said  a 

worthy  magistrate,  “there’s  been  more 
money  collected  for  Kirton  than  ever 
Kirton  was  worth!”  but  he  gave  her  a 
shilling,  and  Mr.  Pleydell  gave  her  half 
a  crown,  Mr.  Seymer  another,  and  so 
on.  Then,  as  they  were  going  into  the 
house,  a  loud  “Hi,  tantivy-tantivy!” 
from  the  snuffling  old  woman  first 
amazed  and  then  vastly  amused  them; 
for,  after  all,  Carew  had  won  his  bets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Carew  must  have 
obtained  a  certain  measure  of  artistic 
enjoyment  from  these  endless  tricks. 
He  was  a  mummer  as  w’ell  as  a 
“mumper.”  He  showed  again  and 
again  that  he  took  an  especial  pleasure 
in  performing  deft  and  daring  tricks, 
and  simply  because  they  were  just 
that.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  get¬ 
ting  a  donation  twice  or  even  three 
times  in  one  day  from  the  same  phi¬ 
lanthropist— not  a  mean  performance 
for  either  side!  Thus,  in  the  morning 
he  w’ould  be  an  unfortunate  black¬ 
smith,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  disabled 
sailor;  or  an  old  granny  with  five  or¬ 
phans  depending  on  her  at  one  time, 
and  a  one-legged  cripple  at  another. 
He  was  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  Baptist, 
Roman  Catholic  and  sound  English 
Churchman,  according  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  prey.  The  Duke  of  Bolton, 
the  Bouveries,  Northcotes,  Aclands, 
Dykes,  Arundells,  and  his  cousins  the 
Coplestones,  Courtenays  and  Cliffords 
—all  unconsciously  paid  toll  to  him 
again  and  again,  always  in  a  new  guise 
and  in  response  to  a  new  tale.  When¬ 
ever  he  happened  to  be  discovered  he 
was  almost  invariably  treated  with  the 
utmost  good-humor  and  friendliness. 
His  fame  had  gone  abroad  and  people 
knew  well  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
•camp. 


A  remarkable  story  in  connection 
with  Carew  is  told  of  the  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth  of  that  day— the  Marquisate  of 
Bath  was  not  created  till  later.  Carew 
was  playing  at  the  time  the  part  of  a 
shipwrecked  sailor,  and  he  fell  in  with 
another  mendicant  in  like  guise,  “beg¬ 
ging  aw’ay  for  God’s  sake,”  and  telling 
an  equally  piteous  tale.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  Warminster,  Longleat,  Lord 
Weymouth’s  magnificent  place  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  with  its  promise  of  rich  spoil, 
could  not  fail  to  attract  them.  They 
w'ere  at  first  very  badly  received,  and 
the  servants  told  them  that  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  having  travelled  abroad,  could 
detect  any  false  tales  about  foreign 
parts;  and  that  if  he  did  so  he  would 
horsewhip  them  to  the  edge  of  his 
property,  as  was  his  happy  wont  with 
those  he  proved  to  be  imposters.  How¬ 
ever,  Carew  felt  quite  safe  as  regards 
Newfoundland  and  certain  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  he  and  his  companion 
continued  to  beg  piteously.  At  last  the 
housekeeper  relented,  gave  them  a  shil¬ 
ling,  some  bread  and  beer,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  cold  leg  of  mutton.  On 
their  way  from  the  house  the  two  beg¬ 
gars  quarrelled  as  to  who  should  carry 
the  mutton,  Carew  wanting  to  throw 
it  away  there  and  then,  while  his  com¬ 
panion  wished  to  exchange  it  for  drink 
at  the  nearest  inn.  This  they  eventual¬ 
ly  did,  and  after  a  long  carouse  they 
parted;  but  very  shortly  afterwards 
Carew  was  overtaken  by  two  horsemen 
sent  by  Lord  Weymouth  to  bring  back 
the  sailors  who  had  called  at  Ix)ngleat. 
When  ushered  into  the  great  man’s 
presence,  Carew  was  treated  very 
roughly  and  promised  a  sojourn  in 
jail  and  a  hogging  to  boot.  He  was 
then  removed  to  await  the  capture  of 
his  comrade,  and  soon  that  ragged  gen¬ 
tleman  entered  the  room  where  Carew 
was  confined.  They  had  just  time  for 
a  hurried  consultation  together  before 
they  were  again  separated,  and  Carew 
was  once  more  brought  before  the 
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Lord  of  Longleat,  who  thereupon,  to 
the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the 
prisoner,  disclosed  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  his  ragged  shipwrecked  com¬ 
rade  was  none  other  than  himself! 
Lord  Weymouth’s  quick  changes  and 
stratagems  had  been  made  possible  by 
bis  valet  being  in  his  confidence,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
thus  playing  the  vagabond,  partly  to 
relieve  a  natural  ennui  and  partly  to 
learn  what  was  really  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  vast  estates.  I 
should  add  that  be  insisted  on  Carew 
staying  with  him  at  Longleat  for  some 
time,  for  he  not  only  knew  him  well  by 
repute  as  the  prince  of  beggars,  but 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  And  thus  he  atoned 
for  his  very  practical  Joke. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  old 
“king”  of  the  gypsies  died,  and  that 
Oarew,  on  the  strength  of  his  innumer¬ 
able  exploits  and  the  fame  be  had  ob¬ 
tained  through  them,  was  elected  to  be 
“king”  in  his  stead.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  position  placed  him  abo\'e  the 
necessity  for  providing  his  own  suste¬ 
nance,  the  custO’m  being  for  the  “king” 
to  be  supported  by  the  joint  contribu¬ 
tions  of  bis  subjects— sons  of  St.  Peter 
as  they  were  called,  whose  every  finger 
was  a  predatory  fish-hook!  But  Ca- 
rew’s  nature  was  too  mercurial  for  this 
and  he  was  soon  as  busy  as  ever  on  the 
road.  Yet,  had  be  but  known  it,  be 
was  hastening  on  to  disaster;  for  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  he  was  arrested  by  the 
order  of  a  magistrate  bitterly  opposed 
to  him  and  the  gypsies  in  general,  and 
eventually  convicted  and  sent  to  Mary¬ 
land,  in  America,  there  to  be  sold  Into 
slavery  for  seven  years.  I  cannot  now 
follow  him  in  bis  extraordinary  adven¬ 
tures  there,  nor  tell  of  his  many  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  nor  of  his  fiight  into 
the  woods  with  a  huge  iron  collar 
round  bis  neck— subsequently  filed  off 
by  Indians— but  I  may  just  refer  in 
passing  to  one  or  two  facts  which  show 


that  the  America  of  Carew’s  day  was 
strangely  qnlike  that  of  even  fifty  years 
later.  Thus,  at  Philadelphia  (the  incor¬ 
rigible  scamp  was  a  Quaker  there,  by 
the  way)  we  hear  that  all  the  bouses 
had  large  gardens  and  orchards  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  and  that  there  were 
two  fairs  in  the  year  and  two  market- 
days  in  the  week.  In  New  York  he 
found  about  7,000  inhabitants,  most  of 
them  Dutch;  but  he  was  chiefiy  struck 
by  the  himdreds  of  negroes  he  saw 
hanging  on  as  many  gallows  all  round 
the  town.  At  Boston,  that  self-right¬ 
eous  Pharisee  of  a  town,  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  street  was  held  to  be  so 
immaculate  that  “to  gallop  a  horse  on 
it  is  three  shillings  and  fourpence  for¬ 
feit.”  It  is  of  further  interest  to  hear 
for  what  wages  he  shipped  for  “the 
run  home;”  the  captain  agreed  to  give 
him  151.  in  sterling,  fifteen  gallons  of 
rum,  ten  pounds  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
and  ten  pipes.  This  was  the  market 
price  of  the  period. 

The  news  of  his  return  to  England 
was  received  at  first  as  incredible,  but 
he  very  soon  proved  himself  to  be  the 
real  and  only  genuine  Carew,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  welcomed  by 
every  one  with  almost  a  royal  hospi¬ 
tality.  Although  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  seven  years  of  slavery,  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  returned  home  before  the  ship 
on  which  be  had  been  taken  out!  That 
was  a  great  achievement  in  times  when 
the  law  was  hard  and  evasion  of  it 
popular. 

And  so  the  old  life  was  renewed— the 
wandering  up  and  down  the  deep  lanes 
of  the  West  Country  and  across  its 
open  heaths,  sleeping  in  the  dells  and 
combes  and  coppices,  and  feasting,  as 
perhaps  only  a  Devonshire  man  could, 
on  the  fruit  of  the  countless  orchards. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  a  town  be 
“stood,”  as  the  gypsies  say— that  is, 
with  a  placard  on  his  chest  proclaim¬ 
ing  him  blind,  dumb,  or  what  not;  that 
when  hunger  pressed  be  dtdnot  hesitate 
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to  “ramp  beaker-kens”  (rob  poultry- 
houses);  or  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
many  parts  he  played  required  it,  to 
become  a  “prig-lully”  and  steal  a  shirt 
that  fluttered  clean  upon  a  clothes-line. 
Many  a  pheasant  paid  tax  to  the  Gypsy 
King  with  its  life,  and  cunning  snares 
brought  many  a  rabbit  and  hare  to  his 
camp-flre  at  night.  By  “dukkering,” 
or  telling  fortunes,  he  often  loaded 
pockets  unpleasantly  light,  and  by  some 
audacious  “bamming,”  or  fairy  tale,  he 
extracted  large-handed  charity  from 
the  generous.  Impulsive  landowners  of 
the  West  Yet  kind  he  was  to  the  real¬ 
ly  poor,  and  by  his  gypsy  oath  bound 
to  share  his  spoil  with  those  whose  life 
like  his  was  on  the  road.  Often,  too, 
like  Rohin  Hood  of  old,  he  visited  a 
summary  vengeance  on  those  whose 
hearts  were  turned  against  the  poor. 
Though  from  one  point  of  view  an  Ish- 
maelite  indeed,  he  would  have  been  no 
true  gypsy  had  he  not  been  brother, 
friend  and  comrade  of  the  unfortunate. 

One  more  story  and  I  have  done  with 
this  remarkable  man.  As  it  tells  of  a 
trick  played  upon  him,  it  will  partly 
compensate  for  those  of  the  many 
tricks  he  had  played  upon  others.  In 
the  days  of  which  I  write  Bridgewater 
Fair  was  a  very  great  junketing  in¬ 
deed,  and  attracted  crowds  of  plump- 
pursed  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
West.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there 
the  vultures  gathered  together;  and  Ga- 
rew,  limping  painfully  along  on  crutch¬ 
es,  entered  Bridgewater  on  the  eve  of 
the  fair  one  year  with  a  dozen  com¬ 
panions,  some  of  whom  were  blind, 
some  deaf  and  some  lame.  Now  the 
Mayor  of  Bridgewater  was  no  friend 
of  the  gypsies,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  this  motley  group  of  cripples  had 
arrived  he  announced  to  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
power  they  perhaps  little  suspected— 
that.  In  fact,  be  could  make  the  blind 
see,  the  deaf  bear  and  the  lame  walk. 
Bets  were  freely  made  that  he  could 


do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  thereupon 
the  Mayor  had  the  gypsies  arrested 
and  immediately  brought  before  him. 
Of  a  truth  they  were  a  sorry  lot.  Those 
who  were  not  deaf  were  blind;  those 
who  were  not  blind  were  deprived  of  a 
leg  or  so  crippled  as  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  crutches.  The  Mayor,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  their  harrowing  tales,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  confined  for  the  night 
in  the  lock-up— a  windowless  one- 
roomed  building,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  old-fashioned  towns  In  the 
West,  Thus  they  were  locked  In,  with 
nothing  but  the  brick  floor  for  repose 
and  the  livdiest  anticipations  of  the 
morrow  for  comfort. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  however, 
the  municipal  surgeon  entered  with  a 
lantern  and  announced  that  be  would 
examine  them  all  in  the  morning  in  or¬ 
der  to  report  to  the  Mayor  whether  or 
not  they  really  suffered  from  deformity 
of  one  kind  or  another;  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  those  who  were  found  to 
be  imposters  would  be  treated  by  the 
Mayor  with  severity  so  extreme  that, 
moved  to  pity,  he  would  allow  any  such 
misguided  wretch  to  escape  there  and 
then  from  the  lock-up  on  condition  that 
he  Immediately  left  the  town.  At  this 
intelligence  a  great  commotion  arose, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it,  the  whole  crowd  surged  out  of  the 
lock-up,  flinging  away  their  crutches 
and  wooden  legrs,  patches  and  bandages, 
and  made  off  down  the  town  at  top¬ 
most  speed— the  blind  leading  the  way 
with  unerring  steps,  the  dumb  crying 
aloud  their  fears,  the  deaf  replying  to 
them,  and  the  lame  sprinting  along  at 
a  rattling  pace.  Now,  Just  opposite 
the  lock-up,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
street,  stood  the  witty  Mayor  and  his 
friends,  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
success  of  bis  scheme;  and,  to  make 
the  fun  the  greater,  they  chased  the 
unfortunate  beggars  along  the  street, 
threatening  loudly  the  awful  fate 
which  would  befall  any  one  who  might 
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be  caught.  So  the  flight  became  also  a 
race;  and  not  until  the  last  of  the  crip¬ 
ples  had  crossed  over  the  bridge— one 
of  them  actually  throwing  himself  into 
the  river  and  swimming  across— did  the 
pursuit  cease,  and  the  Mayor  begin  to 
collect  his  bets. 

Of  Carew’s  other  adventures  I  cannot 
now  speak— not  even  of  his  curious  ex¬ 
periences  with  Prince  Charlie’s  army 
as  it  marched  to  Derby  in  1745.  But  it 
may  please  some  to  know  that  very 
shortly  after  this  Carew  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  home,  and  settled 
4own  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  Whether  he  had  been  induced  to 
4o  this  by  huge  winnings  in  a  lottery. 

The  Cornbill  Blagulne. 


as  some  say,  or  by  a  fortune  left  him 
by  a  relative  who  had  again  and  again 
offered  him  an  independence  during 
his  career,  or  from  a  wish  to  give  his 
daughter  her  proper  station  in  life,  the 
simple  fact  remains  that  he  became  re¬ 
generate  after  nearly  forty  years  of 
vagabondage,  and  lived  in  prosperity 
and  public  esteem  for  a  number  of 
years.  Moreover,  his  daughter  married 
well,  and  her  descendants  apparently 
suffered  nothing  for  the  vagaries  of 
that  amazing  scamp,  their  forerunner. 
So  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sort  of 
moral  to  the  story  of  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew. 

Arthur  Montefiore  Brice. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

We  tread  a  better  earth  to-day 
Than  that  the  fathers  knew, 

A  broader  sky-line  rounds  away 
To  realms  of  deeper  blue. 

More  ample  is  the  human  right. 

More  true  the  human  ken; 

The  law  of  God  has  been  a  light 
To  lead  the  lives  of  men. 

He  led  our  generations  on 
In  mist  or  smouldering  fire; 

To  more  than  all  the  centuries  gone 
The  marching  years  aspire. 

Across  the  onward  sweep  of  time 
We  strain  our  vision  dim, 

And  all  the  ages  roll  and  climb 
To  lose  themselves  in  Him. 

We  gaze  upon  the  aeons  past— 

A  blind  and  tumbling  surge. 

And  slowly,  from  the  weltering  vast. 
Behold  a  law  emerge. 

The  water  seemed  to  heave  and  sway 
In  chaos  undenied; 

Yet  not  a  foam-flake  drove  astray, 

For  He  was  wind  and  tide. 
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O  Purpose  of  the  stumbling  years, 

O  wistful  Need  and  Hope, 

Whereby,  In  all  the  woven  spheres 
The  atoms  yearn  and  grope: 

Flow  through  the  wandering  will  of  man 
A  tide  of  slow  decree. 

And  merge  our  strivings  in  the  plan 
That  draws  the  worlds  to  Thee. 

The  Leienre  Hour.  Frederick  Latighridge. 
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The  Legations  have  been  relieved  and 
the  siege  is  over;  the  frightened  Court 
has  deserted  the  capital  and  is  fleeing 
further  inland— is  China  to  be  parti¬ 
tioned  or  is  a  new  dynasty  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne,  or  are  the  Mancbus  to 
continue  In  power?  Has  anybody  a 
policy,  or  are  all  still  waiting  on 
events? 

So  far  the  Chinese  have  fought  no¬ 
where  successfully— they  did  not  even 
take  the  Legations,  but  still  they  have 
shown  the  world  that  they  appreciate 
and  are  acquiring  the  best  weapons— 
they  are  evidently  learning  the  use  of 
both  rifle  and  gun— they  are  improving 
their  military  method,  and  the  idea  of 
strategy,  though  still  in  embryo,  is  tak¬ 
ing  shape  and  hardening— and  they  are 
henceforth  more  likely  to  go  on  devel¬ 
oping  might,  for  want  is  a  teacher, 
than  return  to  their  old  and  time-hon¬ 
ored  belief  in  reasonable  action  and 
right  Their  midsummer  madness  is 
spending  itself  and  they  are  learning 
something  from  the  views  and  doings 
of  the  nations  they  defled;  can  the  new 
growth  be  trained  on  such  a  trellis- 
work  as  to  secure  fair-play  and  produce 
healthy  fruit,  or  will  it  only  end  in  the 
stunted  product  of  the  Chinese  gar¬ 
dener? 

From  Taku  to  Peking  the  foreigner 
has  marched  triumphantly;  there  have 


only  been  a  few  flgbts  and  every  foot 
of  ground  has  not  had  to  be  contested, 
but  yet  every  hamlet,  or  village,  or  town 
along  the  way,  has  the  mark  of  the 
avenger  on  it;  populations  have  disap¬ 
peared— houses  and  buildings  have 
been  burned  and  destroyed— and  crops 
are  rotting  all  over  the  country  in  the 
absence  of  reapers.  Remembering  how 
these  places  teemed  with  happy,  con¬ 
tented,  industrious  people  last  spring, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  autumn  does 
not  And  them  there— they  have  all  van¬ 
ished  and  along  the  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  betAveen  beach  and  capi¬ 
tal  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  is  to  be  seen, 
and  one  cannot  help  sorrowing  over  the 
necessity  or  the  fatality  which  brought 
about  such  woe  and  desolation.  Much 
of  the  destruction  was  doubtless  the 
work  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  Boxer  vol¬ 
unteers,  but  according  to  all  accounts, 
w’hat  they  left  we  gleaned,  and,  if  re¬ 
port  speaks  true,  little  mercy  was  felt, 
and  less  displayed,  by  some  at  least, 
wherever  living  Chinese  of  any  age  or 
either  sex  happened  to  be  fallen  in  with. 
The  days  of  Taepingdom,  when  native 
warred  with  native,  showed  nothing 
worse,  and  the  warriors  of  this  new 
century  can  be  as  brutal,  with  all  their 
wonderful  discipline  and  up-to-date 
weapons,  as  were  ever  the  savages  of 
earlier  times  with  tomahawk,  boom- 
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«rang  or  assegai,  and  the  puzzle  Is  to 
oxplain  why  it  should  have  been  so,  or 
forecast  the  consequences  in  the  future 
— will  brand  and  sword  have  produced 
that  wholesome  fear  which  must  blos¬ 
som  into  peace  and  good  will,  or  only  a 
.gruesome  terror  to  be  replaced  by  noth¬ 
ing  but  bate  and  a  lust  for  vengeance? 

The  Peking  foreign  community  were 
fortunately  saved  from  massacre,  and 
the  weird  acounts  of  their  sufferings 
and  the  modes  of  their  individual 
deaths  were  happily  the  offspring  of 
fancy  and  not  recitals  of  fact,  but,  all 
the  same,  if  the  gallant  D’Arcy  and  his 
little  band  of  French  heroes  had  not 
inch  by  inch  and  hour  after  hour,  dur¬ 
ing  those  eight  hopeless  weeks,  contest¬ 
ed  the  ground  and  held  on  to  the  west¬ 
ern  third  of  their  Legation  to  the  very 
last— if  the  resourceful  Sheba  and  his 
cheery  handful  of  Japanese  bad  failed 
to  retain  possession  of  the  Soo  Wang’s 
palace  and  garden— if  the  Germans, 
Americans  and  Russians  bad  been  driv¬ 
en  from  their  own  into  the  British  Le- 
gatlon— if  the  allied  forces  had  arrived 
on  the  fifteenth  and  not  on  the  four¬ 
teenth,  not  one  of  the  refugees  would 
have  escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  worse  endings  than 
imagination  pictures  might  have  been 
theirs.  That  the  siege  was  acquiesced 
In  by  the  Chinese  Government  can 
scarcely  be  questioned— but  they 
thought  it  was  fair  war  they  were  wag¬ 
ing  and  not  murder  they  were  commit¬ 
ting,  and  from  the  fact  that  firing 
ceased  occasionally— perhaps  only  to 
play  with  the  besieged  as  cats  do  with 
mice — it  also  seems  certain  that  the 
Government  could  have  put  an  end  to 
It  completely  at  any  moment  if  it  so  de¬ 
sired,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  must 
be  allowed  the  relief  force  was  right 
to  strain  every  nerve— right  to  strike 
terror  along  the  route,  while  pressing 
forward  to  the  rescue,  nor  is  it  unnatu¬ 
ral  to  expect  that  fitting  punishment 
would  be  meted  out,  once  ar¬ 


rived,  alike  to  officials  who  more 
or  less  took  an  active  part  in 
the  lawless  proceeding  and  to  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  moved  not  a  finger  to  prevent 
it  And  yet  looking  back  on  It  all,  and 
granting  that  fires  and  plunderings  in 
the  capital  were  mainly  the  work  of 
soldiers  and  Boxers,  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  the  splendid  warriors  of  Christian 
Powers  should  have  made  things  worse; 
could  not  discipline  and  fine  feeling 
have  put  an  earlier  check  on  the  men 
and  placed  revenge  on  a  higher  plane? 
What  with  commandeering  here,  loot¬ 
ing  there,  carrying  off  of  souvenirs  else¬ 
where,  and  brutal  assaults  on  the  poor 
women  who  had  not  been  able  to  leave 
the  city  with  the  other  fugitives,  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  temporarily  deserted 
bouses  disappeared,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  Chinese  who  re¬ 
mained  drank  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
a  new  misery.  The  haste  with  which 
expeditionary  forces  had  been  assem¬ 
bled,  the  difficulties  of  transport  and 
provisioning,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
local  trading  must  of  course  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  excuses  for  the  licence  with 
which  men  of  all  classes  were  laid  hold 
of  to  work  and  edibles  of  all  kinds  tak¬ 
en  possession  of  wherever  found,  but 
all  this  seemed  to  argue  a  want 
or  neglect  of  organization  that 
surprised,  and  suggested  how  easily 
a  retrogression  to  barbarism  might 
spring  up  like  a  weed  among  the 
fiowers  of  civilization.  Strangely 
enough,  the  quarter  of  the  city  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Japanese  was  speedily 
seen  to  be  the  best  administered;  more 
lucky  than  others  in  knowing  before¬ 
hand  in  what  government  buildings 
and  public  establishments  official  mon¬ 
eys  were  deposited,  it  may  be  a  fact 
that  they  secured  more  sycee  than  all 
the  others  put  together,  but  they  kept 
their  hands  off  the  people,  and  their 
discipline,  regulations  and  method  were 
such  that  they— new  to  the  humane  civ¬ 
ilization  of  which  the  others  were  the 
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creators  and  children— very  soon  in¬ 
spired  confidence,  re-established  order, 
re-opened  markets  and  made  life  liv¬ 
able,  while  some  of  their  colleagues  al¬ 
lowed  a  state  of  affairs  to  spring  up 
and  continue  which  was  quite  the  re¬ 
verse;  why  this  superiority  on  the  one 
side  and  this  inferiority— even  if  only 
temporary— on  the  other?  The  men  of 
one  fiag  showed  their  detestation  of  the 
most  ancient  of  civilizations  by  the 
wanton  destruction  of  whatever  they 
could  not  carry  off— those  of  another 
preached  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  by 
shooting  down  anybody  who  committed 
a  nuisance  in  public— while  those  of  a 
third  spread  their  ideas  on  the  sanctity 
of  family  life  by  breaking  into  private 
houses  and  ravishing  the  women  and 
girls  they  found  there;  so  said  gossip; 
captured  cities  must  suffer  and  the  pop¬ 
ulations  of  wrong-doing  cities  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  wrong-doing,  but  there 
are  ways  and  ways  of  exacting  repara¬ 
tion  and  teaching  lessons  for  the  future 
—was  this  the  best?  Perhaps— and,  it 
may  be,  not  unnaturally- the  conquer¬ 
ing  army  may  have  regarded  a  con¬ 
quered  and  almost  deserted  city  as  al¬ 
ready  formally  confiscated  and  conse¬ 
quently  legally  delivered  over  to  pillage, 
and  their  fellow-countrymen  who  had 
been  burnt  out  and  lost  all  but  what 
they  stood  in,  may  have  been  thought 
to  have  suffered  enough  to  justify  any 
reprisals,  but,  even  so,  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect  always  and  everywhere  pro¬ 
duced  on  all  classes  by  wholesale  loot¬ 
ing  and  its  accompanying  licence  might 
have  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  in  it¬ 
self  for  discountenancing  and  stopping 
it  and  its  attendant  evils  at  the  outset; 
suOh,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  even  some  mis¬ 
sionaries  took  such  a  leading  part  in 
"spoiling  the  Egyptians”  for  the  great¬ 
er  glory  of  God,  that  a  bystander  was 
heard  to  say,  “For  a  century  to  come 
Chinese  converts  will  consider  looting 
and  vengeance  Christian  virtues!” 


Crowded  together  in  a  confined  and 
limited  space  during  the  hot  summer 
season  and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
deadly  risk  of  whistling  bullet  and 
screeching  shell,  the  refugees  in  the 
British  Legation  were  sufficiently  well 
fed  and  enjoyed  sufficiently  good  health 
during  the  eight  weeks  the  siege  lasted 
to  astonish  their  deliverers  by  their 
still  excellent  condition  when  first  seen 
on  the  14th  August,  but  the  uncertainty 
of  what  any  hour  might  bring  forth— 
and  more  especially  the  certainly  hor¬ 
rible  fate  from  which  no  efforts  of 
theirs  could  forever  save  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  feeling  that 
friends  at  home  were  in  imagination 
suffering  a  thousandfold  more  than 
themselves— was  the  chief  and  ever¬ 
present  element  in  their  trial,  so  that, 
when  once  delivered,  the  strain  most 
had  thus  gone  through,  and  the  hard 
work  and  the  exposure  Involved  in  the 
duties  undertaken  alongside  the  Lega¬ 
tion  guard  by  the  younger  men,  began 
to  show  their  effects  in  breakdowns 
that  told  of  shattered  health  and  need 
of  change.  As  for  the  relieving  troops, 
once  the  excitement  of  arrival  had 
passed  over  they  began  to  wonder  what 
they  had  come  or  what  they  stayed  to 
do,  and  this  quietude  after  the  exertions 
of  the  previous  weeks  in  turn  became 
hard  to  bear.  Meantime  commanding 
officers  took  up  various  positions  in  the 
city  and  the  sentries  of  the  various 
fiags  kept  watch  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions;  on  the  other  band.  Ministers, 
long  debarred  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  despatched  their 
detailed  reports  and  awaited  the  In¬ 
structions  of  their  Governments.  No¬ 
body  seemed  to  know  what  the  next 
move  was  to  be  or  how  the  weighrty 
questions  Involved  were  to  be  settled. 
There  was  no  one  to  treat  with— Em¬ 
peror  and  Court  had  fied— and  had 
there  been  any  such,  what  language 
ought  negotiation  to  hold? 

On  the  Chinese  side,  however,  the 
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situation  and  its  difficulties  gradually 
induced  a  few  leading  men  who  bad  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  venture  forth  from 
their  seclusion;  these  were  the  Grand 
Secretary  Kun  Chung-Tang,  Ching- 
Hsin  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
War,  and  two  Vice-Presidents  of  other 
Boards  Yu-Teh  and  A-Ko-Tan,  and  on 
Sir  Robert  Hart’s  suggestion  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  search  for,  find,  communicate 
with,  and  bring  back  Prince  Ching,  one 
of  the  Imperial  family  who  for  fifteen 
years  or  so  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  who  had 
been  credited  with  more  or  less  friend¬ 
ly  intentions  during  the  siege  and  with 
a  sort  of  intervention  which  had  pos¬ 
sibly  delayed  and  so  prevented  massa¬ 
cre.  Early  in  September  the  Prince  re¬ 
appeared  in  Peking,  but  as  the  previ¬ 
ously  formally  appointed  negotiator  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  to  be  waited  for, 
nothing  could  be  done  towards  oi)enlng 
negotiations  beyond  paying  a  short  and 
friendly  visit  to  each  of  the  foreign 
representatives.  What  must  have  been 
his  feelings,  poor  Prince,  as  his  sedan- 
\jearers  carried  him  through  the  well- 
known  but  now  deserted  and  scarcely 
recognizable  streets,  while  his  Japanese 
guard  marched  alongside  and  the  sen¬ 
tries  of  Italy,  Russia,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  America,  England  and  Austria 
stared  at  him  as  he  passed!  Some 
points,  however,  were  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  generals  as 
really  requiring  immediate  attention, 
such  as  the  better  policing  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections,  the  repression  of  pillage, 
and  the  procuring  of  provisions,  etc., 
but  not  with  any  immediate  or  percepti¬ 
ble  result.  Such  high  officials  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Metropolitan  Boards  as  had 
not  fied  with  the  Court  were  in  con¬ 
stant  consultation  with  the  Prince,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  some  way  of  escape 
from  the  chaotic  condition  Into  which 
the  capital  had  been  plunged  when  the 
foreign  troops  entered  and  Its  Emperor 
abandoned  it;  they  knew,  although  It 


was  difficult  to  realize,  that  Peking 
was  no  longer  under  Chinese  control 
and  that  Chinese  officials  could  not 
claim  authority  or  exercise  any  juris¬ 
diction  in  it,  but  they  also  knew  its 
condition,  and,  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  such  of  the  population  as  remained 
and  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  they, 
with  the  Prince  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  people,  besought  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  for  police  and  food  require¬ 
ments,  and  they  were  unceasing  in 
their  effort  to  devise  some  means  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  settlement  of  the  unhappy  com¬ 
plication  as  speedily  as  possible.  None 
of  them,  however,  realized  how  griev¬ 
ously  they  had  offended  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  murders  of  missionaries 
and  converts  and  by  the  attacks  on  the 
Legations,  and  just  as  little  did  they 
realize  to  what  an  extent  such  insane 
proceedings  had  imperilled  both  Em¬ 
pire  and  Dynasty;  Chinese  history  does 
not  date  from  yesterday,  and  their  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  centuries  of  national  and 
racial  continuity  have  seen  them  fall 
into— and  have  also  seen  them  emerge 
from— quite  as  serious  predicaments, 
but,  even  so,  while  they  took  things 
philosophically,  their  tempers  unruffled, 
their  politeness  unfailing,  and  their  pa¬ 
tience  inexhaustible,  they  did  feel  the 
sting  of  the  situation  and  they  did  make 
an  earnest  and  honest  attempt  to 
find  a  way  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  never  did  amount  to  much  and 
was  slow  in  coming,  and  in  fact  these 
representative  men  were  rather  misun¬ 
derstood  than  taken  seriously;  under 
the  circumstances  what  right  had  any 
Chinaman  to  complain,  and  was  it  not 
even  insolence  to  take  advantage  of 
former  official  position  to  pose  now  as 
the  people’s  mouthpiece? 

The  situation  from  the  very  first  was 
one  continuous  illustration  of  the  initial 
difficulties  which  reconstruction  must 
encounter;  neither  side  could  place  it¬ 
self  in  the  other’s  position,  and  the  half 
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trutb  which  is  all  that  being  reasonable 
from  one’s  own  point  of  view  amounts 
to,  does  not  necessarily  dovetail  with 
what  another  puts  faith  in  from  an¬ 
other  standpoint.  How  will  China  and 
non-China  ever  come  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement  unless  they  attain;  first  of 
ali,  to  a  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other?  China  is  for  the  moment  in  the 
angry  grip  of  the  foe,  and  that  grip 
must  be  exchanged  for  the  hearty 
grasp  of  a  friend  before  external  rela¬ 
tions  can  again  run  in  peaceful  chan¬ 
nels  and  Internal  affairs  resume  their 
ordinary  character;  the  inter-depend¬ 
ence  of  the  external  and  the  internal 
must  be  recognized  and  allowed  for  if 
there  is  to  be  such  a  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  as  shall  safeguard  the  future, 
and  thus  the  task  of  the  foreign  nego¬ 
tiator  and  the  native  statesman  be¬ 
comes  one  of  that  kind  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  serious, 
the  responsibility  or  the  difficulty.  But 
one  way  or  another,  a  solution  will  be 
found  and  the  question  closed. 

On  the  Chinese  side  there  is  such  un¬ 
certainty,  rather  than  Ignorance,  con¬ 
cerning  the  aims  and  demands  of  the 
foreign  powers,  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  that  even  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  intercourse  are  unable  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  peace  might  not  prove 
more  costly  than  war;  and  on  the  for¬ 
eign  side  the  feeling  that  while  certain 
magnates  are  culprits  and  ought  to  be 
punished,  to  demand  their  punishment 
may  not  only  fail  to  obtain  it,  but 
may  widen  the  area  of  trouble  and,  in¬ 
definitely  postponing  peace,  lead  to  an¬ 
archy  and  chaos,  and  the  further  idea 
that  a  claim  for  even  just  but  perhaps 
too  heavy  indemnities  may  necessitate 
territorial  guarantees  likely  to  confilct 
with  their  declared  policy  of  the  “open 
door”  and  “Integrity  of  China,”  com¬ 
bine  to  delay  negotiations  and  even 
threaten  to  emasculate  such  drastic 
stipulations  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  preservation  of  China’s  integrity 


has  been  the  subject  of  official  declara¬ 
tions  and,  with  certain  reservations, 
official  agreements,  but  the  temptation 
of  owning  some  of  China’s  provinces 
and  adding  to  the  number  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  such  desirable  material  as  China’s 
population  undoubtedly  comprises,  may 
lead  to  delays  and  increase  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  final  settlement  not  only  for 
China  but  for  the  powers  concerned. 
Should  the  foreign  decision  be  for  par¬ 
tition,  the  Chinese  negotiator  would 
find  small  standing  room— he  would  be 
expected  simply  to  submit  to  dictation; 
should  that  decision  fall  short  of  par¬ 
tition,  and  merely  require  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  tracts  of  territory  already^ 
leased  or  ceded,  it  would  still  be  a  bit¬ 
ter  pill  to  swallow  for  both  the  trans¬ 
ferring  negotiator  and  the  transferred 
people;  and  even  if  partition  is  not 
thought  of  or  additions  to  territory  de¬ 
manded,  the  difficulty  of  finding  funds 
to  pay  off  a  too  heavy  Indemnity  may 
place  the  Chinese  negotiator  himself  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  to 
offend  all  China  and  embarrass  every 
treaty  power  by  offering  territory  in¬ 
stead  of  money,  and  thus  whatever 
way  one  turns  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
prevent  a  deadlock,  and  until  a  way 
round  is  found  order  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Many  have  talked  and  written  glibly 
about  partition  as  the  most  expedient 
solution,  and  have  argued  that  because 
Chinese  are  supposed  to  be  easily  ruled 
and  wanting  in  the  military  character, 
such  a  policy  would  not  only  meet 
with  no  opposition  but  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Chinese  themselves  as 
freeing  them  from  the  misrule  of  a 
hated  and  alien  government,  and  as 
opening  the  way  for  them  to  liberty, 
progress  and  civilization;  but  it  is  not 
so— this  alien  government,  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  nation  for  three  hundred  years  and 
the  Emperor  is  no  more  hated  by  Chi¬ 
nese  than  the  Queen  by  British,  while. 
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as  for  the  blessings  of  liberty,  progress 
and  (‘iTilizatiOD,  the  only  civilization 
the  Chinese  appreciate  is  their  own, 
what  we  call  progress  the  majority 
know  little  about  and  care  less  for,  and 
liberty,  real,  tangible  liberty,  they  all 
enjoy.  Whether  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
West  to  civilize  the  East,  and  how 
Christian  Powers  ought  to  deal  with 
Pagan,  are,  of  course,  questions  on 
which  views  differ,  but  whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  China  is  ceded  will  have  to  be 
ruled  by  force,  and  the  larger  the  terri¬ 
tory  so  ceded  the  more  soldiers  will  its 
management  require  and  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  will  be  unrest  and  insurrection. 
The  whole  of  a  partitioned  China  will 
make  common  cause  against  its  several 
foreign  rulers,  and,  if  anarchy  be  not 
its  condition  for  years  and  from  year 
to  year,  quiet  or  the  appearance  of 
quiet  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  inevitable  spring  with 
which  sooner  or  later  sudden  revolt 
will  everywhere  show  the  existence  and 
strength  of  national  feeling.  Is  the 
game  worth  the  candle?  On  the  simple 
■ground  of  expediency  such  a  solution  is 
to  be  condemned,  while,  viewed  as  a 
question  of  right,  fairness,  or  even  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  every  non-prejudiced  mind 
must  declare  against  it. 

Another  set  of  thinkers  are  under  the 
delusion  that  with  the  capture  of  Pe¬ 
king  the  Chinese  Government  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
victors  to  set  up  a  new  dynasty.  All 
that  has  happened,  however,  is  this:  the 
Government  has  no  longer  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Peking,  but  the  work  of  the 
Empire  is  going  on  as  usual— where  the 
Emperor  Is,  there  Is  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  as  for  the  teaching  or  terror¬ 
izing  effect  that  the  march  of  the  Allies 
has  had,  it  has  merely  affected  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  road  through  two  or  three  of 
the  two  hundred  or  more  Prefectures 
which  make  up  the  Eighteen  Provinces, 
and  the  prevalent  belief  at  a  distance 
Is  thatthe  foreigners  have  been  thrashed 


and  are  not  victorious.  The  Manchns 
by  complicity  with  recent  lawlessness 
in  the  capital  and  murders  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  converts  in  the  provinces 
have  outraged  the  Christian  and  civil¬ 
ized  world,  but,  even  so,  it  would  be 
well  to  hear  and  weigh  what  they  have 
to  say  for  themselves;  in  any  case  the 
punishment  they  have  so  far  received 
has  probably  enlisted  Chinese  sym¬ 
pathy  on  their  side  rather  than  added 
to  their  unpopularity,  if  that  really  ex¬ 
ists,  with  any  considerable  section— the 
King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  It  is  the 
bad  advisers  who  are  blamed.  Were 
the  Allies  to  get  over  the  initial  diffi¬ 
culty  of  agreeing  to  a  choice  and  set  up 
a  new  Emperor,  he  would  have  to  he 
supported  by  foreign  bayonets— his  man¬ 
date  would  only  run  within  very  re¬ 
stricted  limits— his  foreign  origin  would 
make  him  despised  by  every  member 
of  the  black-haired  race— and  himself 
and  belongings  would  disappear  for¬ 
ever  the  moment  foreign  support  left 
him.  If  anything,  the  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  another  dynasty  on  the  Chinese 
people  would  be  even  a  more  hopeless 
solution  than  partition;  the  advocates 
of  both  plans  have  probably  much  to 
urge  which  they  consider  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  idea  they  put  forward,  but 
let  them  try  either  and  time  will  as¬ 
suredly  show  how  certainly  their  hopes 
must  meet  with  disappointment  in  the 
futility  and  failure  of  the  experiment 
The  only  practical  solution,  in  the  In¬ 
terest  of  law  and  order  and  a  speedy 
restoration  of  the  tranquillity  that 
makes  life  and  commercial  relations 
safe  and  profitable,  is  first  of  all  to 
leave  the  present  dynasty  where  it  is 
and  as  it  is,  and  let  the  people  of  China 
deal  with  it  themselves  when  they  feel 
its  mandate  has  expired,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  impose  on  it  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  peace  only  such  stipulations  as 
are  at  once  practical  and  practicable  as 
well  as  just  and  justifiable.  But  even 
in  adopting  this  solution  a  most  seri- 
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ous  difficulty  stares  one  in  the  face— the  every  reason  for  holding  that  continued 


Court  has  fled  inland  and  it  is  quite 
possible  it  may  settle  at  Si-an-foo  and 
make  that  the  capital.  Such  a  decis¬ 
ion  would  not  be  pleasant  for  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  after  the  siege  experiences 
Just  ended,  and  although  commercial 
dealings  need  not  necessarily  be  ham¬ 
pered  thereby,  a  certain  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  unrest  would  probably  be 
set  up  and,  ever  after,  external  irrita¬ 
tion  and  internal  disintegration  would 
be  seen  proceeding  on  parallel  lines,  if 
not,  at  equal  pace,  on  lines  converging  in 
eventual  catastrophe.  What  therefore 
foreign  interests  most  require  now  is 
the  return  of  the  Court  and  the  nego¬ 
tiators  would  do  well  to  make  that  not 
only  possible  for  the  Emperor,  but  both 
agreeable  and  safe.  Pending  that  re¬ 
turn  a  clear  idea  could  be  worked  out 
and  agreed  to  of  what  foreign  Powers 
must  demand  and  China  must  consent 
to  both  as  reparation  for  the  past  and 
guarantee  for  the  future;  and,  further, 
as  a  first  step  towards  local  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  by  which  is  meant  not  so  much  a 
reestablishment  of  the  old  order  of 
things  as  such  a  happy  re-arrangement 
as  should  dovetail  what  is  good  and 
allowable  in  the  old  system  with  what¬ 
ever  else  must  be  accepted  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  not  rejected  because  new. 
Prince  Ching  might  be  vested  with  a 
certain  amount  of  vice-imperial  au¬ 
thority,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  provide  a 
rallying-point,  not  for  opposition  to  for¬ 
eigners,  but  for  the  common  efforts  of 
those  who  desire  to  re-establish  order 
and  win  back  prosperity  in  the  capital 
and  its  vicinity.  Pecheli  excepted,  the 
rest  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
proper,  although  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  ferment  owing  to  the  occurrences  in 
the  metropolitan  section,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  their  normal  condition  as  re¬ 
gards  the  presence  and  functions  of  the 
ordinary  provincial  officials  and  their 
subordination  to  the  Emperor  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Government.  There  is,  therefore. 


recognition  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
support  of  the  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  reconstruction  de¬ 
manded  by  this  last  summer’s  doings; 
no  other  program  can  be  carried 
through  so  easily,  and  no  other  plan 
will  restore  order  so  surely  and  so 
quickly,  and  In  fact  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Powers  already  point  to  that  as 
the  solution  they  cannot  escape  from. 
In  this  work  of  reconstruction  there 
are  two  stages— what  must  be  done  to 
make  peace,  and  what  must  be  done  to 
give  effect  to  its  stipulations;  the  first 
means  negotiation  and  the  second  ac* 
tion.  Negotiation  will  secure  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  wrong-doing  and  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  not  recur— a  promise 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  Individuals 
and  recoup  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ments— an  undertaking  to  punish  vari¬ 
ous  culprits  designated  by  the  Powers— 
and  the  initiation  of  measures  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  future;  action  will  put  these 
promises  in  force  and  proceed  to  their 
full  execution. 

The  advocates  of  the  alternatives, 
partition  or  change  of  dynasty,  argue 
that  they  are  calculated  to  confer  great¬ 
er  benefits  on  the  Chinese  themselves, 
as  well  as  be  more  useful  to  foreigners, 
than  past  experience  authorizes  us  to 
expect  from  the  continuance  of  Man¬ 
chu  rule;  granting  that  such  advan¬ 
tages  as  they  hope  for  might  possibly 
follow  a  successful  trial  of  either  plan, 
there  is  no  reason  why  negotiators 
should  not  make  the  provisions  for 
such  reforms  an  integral  part  of  any  set¬ 
tlement  and  introduce  special  clauses 
for  their  adoption,  but  at  the  same  time, 
common-sense  and  not  sentiment, 
should  scan  them  carefully,  and  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  proceed 
wisely  and  reasonably  lest  haste,  unfit¬ 
ness,  or  other  imperfection  should  mar 
their  effect  and  lead  to  disappointment 
and  irritation.  It  is  a  fact  and  beyond 
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question  that  western  methods  are  not 
always  suitable  for,  or  successful  in, 
China,  and  a  closer  study  of  locality 
and  peopie  is  everywhere  advisabie  be¬ 
fore  the  old  is  banished  and  the  new 
rung  in;  the  same  soil  will  not  grow  ail 
crops,  and  what  is  possible  or  beneficial 
in  one  locality  need  not  necessarily  be 
so  in  another.  That  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  does  afford  an  opening  for  intro¬ 
ducing  new  measures  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  and  those  who  decide  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Manchus  ought  all  the  more 
to  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  neglect  nothing  that  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  or  foresight  suggests;  the 
example  of  Japan  shows  what  may  be 
done  when  a  whole  people  is  galvanized 
into  a  new  life  by  the  power  of  a  new 
thought  and  a  new  motive,  but  where 
such  a  force  from  within  is  wanting, 
it  is  advisable  to  wait  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  forcing  processes 
bring  a  new  being  to  the  birth  before 
the  period  of  gestation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Is  the  all  but  dormant  military 
spirit  of  four  hundred  millions  to  be 
aroused  in  order  that  dealers  may  find 
markets  for  rifies  and  guns,  or  ought 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  those  mil¬ 
lions  misusing  such  toys  be  invoked  to 
stop  mischief  in  the  future  at  the  cost 
of  present  gain?  Which  is  the  safer 
guide  on  so  serious  an  occasion,  the 
speculation  that  risks  or  the  wisdom 
that  restrains,  profit  or  prudence?  And 
so  in  other  matters;  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  sanguine,  and  reformers  ought  to 
study  the  ground  well  and  look  at  both 
sides  if  they  wish  to  avoid  calamity 
and  secure  blessing.  Negotiation  itself 
cannot  guarantee  everything;  it  may 
procure  a  formal  expression  of  regret 
and  a  promise  that  the  offence  shall  not 
be  repeated— and  both  regret  and  prom¬ 
ise  may  be  both  honorable  and  honest, 
but  the  future  will  see  new  men  and 
new  circumstances  and  history  may  re¬ 
peat  Itself.  The  indemnities  to  be  paid 
take  us  into  the  region  of  bard  fact. 


and  yet  it  is  just  here  that  there  is 
room  for  a  little  sentiment;  the  Japan¬ 
ese  indemnities  already  constitute  a 
galling  load,  and  now  that  eight  or  ten 
Powers  have  claims  to  put  forward  the 
straw  that  kills  begins  to  be  a  something 
to  be  dreaded.  Discussion  will  prob¬ 
ably  evolve  some  happy  idea  calculated 
to  give  ample  security  to  those  who  are 
to  be  indemnified  and  yet  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  indemnifier,  but, 
however  that  may  be,  it  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  for  China  to  carry,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Powers  will  make  it 
as  light  as  possible  and  deal  with  the 
unfortunate  debtor  in  a  sympathetic  and 
accommodating  spirit,  remembering, 
too,  that  it  is  the  industry  of  the  people 
which  will  be  taxed  and  that  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  in  the  future  might  be 
a  better  payment  of  such  a  debt  than 
an  intolerable  fine  and  ready  money  at 
the  present  moment.  If  the  terms  ex¬ 
acted  are  too  hard  the  payment  may 
plunge  all  concerned  into  the  diflJculty 
of  a  territorial  guarantee,  about  which 
the  only  good  thing  one  can  say  is  that 
the  region  so  pledged  might  possibly 
prove  a  suitable  field  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  reformers,  and  that,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  such  experiments  might  go  on 
thence  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  al¬ 
though  it  is  more  than  likely  that  with 
liberty  regained  all  such  novelties,  as 
Imposed  by  the  enemy,  would  be  forth¬ 
with  discarded. 

There  is,  however,  another  demand 
which  must  be  met  and  dealt  with  be¬ 
fore  foreigners  can  consider  the  siege 
episode  closed,  and  that  is  the  demand 
for  the  punishment  of  the  instigators  of 
the  summer’s  doings.  From  certain 
standpoints  no  demand  could  be  more 
just  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world, 
and  some  of  the  culprits  named— for 
instance,  the  late  Governor  of  Shansi, 
Yu  Hsien,  who  opened  his  Yam^n  to 
the  hunted  missionaries  at  Tal-yuan-foo 
and  then  had  them  massacred  there  by 
the  Boxers,  and  who  gloried  in  the  deed 
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in  his  memorial  to  the  Throne— could 
not  be  punished  too  harshly;  but  the 
list  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
proper  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
every  extenuating  consideration  lest 
murdered  men  should  stand  forth  in 
future  history  as  martyrs,  a  stain  on 
the  robe  of  Justice  and  the  seed  of  en¬ 
mity  ever  after.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  this  demand  for  punishment 
before  negotiation  rather  stops  the 
way;  the  Court  Is  far  off  and  the  cul¬ 
prits  are  not  only  with  but  dominate 
the  Emperor.  It  may  be  said  that  in¬ 
ability  to  punish  is  as  strong  a  proof  of 
unfitness  to  reign  as  unwillingness,  but 
here  as  elsewhere  circumstances  alter 
cases  and,  although  all  are  demanding 
condign  punishment  sooner  or  later 
alike,  general  opinion  pronounces  the 
present  demand  unpractical  and  im¬ 
practicable  and  believes  that  negotia¬ 
tion  ought  to  precede,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  followed  by,  punishment; 
were  the  foreign  negotiator  to  say  to 
the  Chinese,  “We  hhve  settled  every 
point  but  one,  and,  now  that  our  terms 
are  known,  you  are  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  will  concede  this  last 
point  or  refuse;  concede  and  we  sign- 
refuse,  and  we  tear  up  all  that  we  have 
agreed  on!”— were  he  to  speak  thus,  the 
Chinese  negotiator  would  close  with 
him  at  once.  The  wedge  of  negotiation 
is  like  all  other  wedges,  and  will  only 
split  the  block  w^hen  driven  in  right  end 
first. 

Reparation  for  the  past,  both  puni¬ 
tive  and  monetary,  will  of  course  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  stipulations  regarding  the 
future.  Commercial  interests  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  provided  for  by  some  changes  in 
the  regulations  of  trade  perhaps  Involv¬ 
ing  tariff  revision;  the  Tlen-tsin  treaties 
and  all  succeeding  ones  negotiated  on 
the  same  lines,  may  possibly  be  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  annulled  by  this 
year’s  doings,  and  whether  replaced  by 
new  agreements  or  modified  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  various  articles  the  opportun¬ 


ity  will  doubtless  be  availed  of  to  recti¬ 
fy  past  mistakes  and  provide  more 
surely  for  future  expansion.  In  the 
matter  of  tariff  revision,  due  considera¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  given  to  China’s  finan¬ 
cial  necessities,  but  at  the  same  time 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  crippling 
trade  by  too  heavy  burdens,  and,  as  for 
new  regulations  or  additional  articles, 
the  localities  concerned,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  In  all  that  affects  trade  inland 
the  provincial  governments,  ought  to  be 
consulted  and  their  different  circum¬ 
stances  and  differing  requirements 
studied  and  allowed  for;  for  trade  to 
both  fiourish  and  be  healthy,  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  all  that  one  side  asks  for, 
but  both  sides  ought  to  be  shown  the 
fullest  consideration.  The  question  of 
Missions,  Missionaries  and  Converts 
may  also  have  to  be  re-considered  and 
such  new  arrangements  made  as  shall 
safeguard  the  future  from  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  complaints  of  the  past;  any¬ 
thing  prohibitory  ought  to  be  avoided 
and  full  room  be  given  for  the  play 
of  both  zeal  and  common-sense,  but  the 
status  of  both  convert  and  missionary 
ought  to  be  clearly  stated,  and  the 
clause  which  formulates  it  ought  to  be 
fully  and  strictly  enforced;  the  convert 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  Chinese  subject 
when  he  embraces  Christianity,  but 
like  all  other  Chinese  subjects,  must 
continue  to  observe  his  country’s  laws 
and  submit  to  bis  country’s  tribunals — 
the  missionary  is  simply  a  missionary, 
and  must  confine  himself  to  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  work  and  avoid  everything  that 
savors  of  interference  in  litigation  and 
intervention  of  any  kind  where  Chinese 
ofllcial  action  Is  concerned;  it  is  only 
by  insisting  on  an  unswerving  adher¬ 
ence  to  this  principle  that  the  hostility 
of  local  populations,  provincial  officials 
and  central  government  can  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  evangelization  freed  from 
the  disabilities  it  now  labors  under.  Na¬ 
tional  representatives  are  also  likely  to 
be  touched  on,  and  as  a  perpetual 
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warning  against  any  repetition  of  this 
year’s  occurrences  it  miglit  be  advis¬ 
able  for  the  article  which  stipulates  for 
the  presence  of  envoys  at  the  capital  to 
enunciate  in  the  clearest  and  most  forci¬ 
ble  language  the  fact  that  the  represen¬ 
tative  character  makes  their  persons 
and  establishments  sacred  and  inviola¬ 
ble,  and  clothes  them  with  majesty  and 
privilege;  but  residence  in  an  inland 
capital  will  have  Its  special  risks  as 
long  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  honor  to 
respect  the  inviolability  of  an  envoy 
and  till  this  is  the  case  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  a  seaport  would  not 
much  help  matters.  There  is  a  halo  of 
prestige  about  Peking  as  the  capital 
which  makes  it  preferable  to  any  other 
place  in  the  whole  empire,  and  if  the 
present  dynasty  were  now  to  establish 
its  court  elsewhere  it  would  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
would  tempt  the  restless  in  many  prov¬ 
inces  to  try  their  luck,  not  so  much  to 
expel  the  Manchu  but  as  personal  ven¬ 
tures.  The  settlement  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  seriously  affect  the  future  of 
China  in  all  its  aspects  and  the  foreign 
negotiator  will  have  the  larger  say  in 
them,  but,  once  they  are  done  with,  it 
will  remain  for  China  to  give  effect  to 
the  stipulations  concerning  them. 

On  the  one  side,  then,  China  has  to 
reconstruct  her  foreign  relations— she 
has  to  apologize,  make  reparation,  pay 
indemnities,  and  accept  various  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  and,  on  the  other,  sundry 
internal  reconstruction  has  become  a 
necessity,  seeing  that  modifications  are 
called  for  to  guarantee  financial  en¬ 
gagements  and  insure  full  protection 
for  merchants,  missionaries  and  min¬ 
isters.  The  elaboration  of  all  these 
points  will  take  time,  but  each  step 
will  suggest  the  next,  and  new  light  will 
shine  to  guide  at  each  turning;  how 
much  can  safely  be  left  to  the  Chinese 
Government  to  plan,  initiate  and  carry 
out,  and  how  much  must  be  imposed 
or  stipulated  for  by  the  various  foreign 


Powers,  must  depend  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerned,  its  connection  with  the 
w'hole,  and  the  amount  of  confidence 
rei>osed  in  promise  and  ability,  but 
good  faith  must  be  taken  for  granted 
and  successful  fulfilment  of  obligations 
can  only  be  expected  so  long  as  native 
methods  are  not  hampered  by  too  many 
foreign  restrictions  and  too  much  alien 
interference.  Whether  negotiators  will 
have  the  insight  which  takes  in  both 
sides  of  a  question  and  the  patience 
which  is  required  for  the  real  arrange¬ 
ment  of  so  important  a  business,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  opportunity  will  be  made  the 
most  of  and  not  lost. 

The  situation  is  the  outcome  of  natu¬ 
ral  national  evolution  effected  by  the 
disturbance  engendered  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  intrusion  of  foreign  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  elements.  The  Boxer  move¬ 
ment  is  the  approximate  cause,  but  this 
movement  is  itself  one  in  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  and  the  future  can¬ 
not  develop  unaffected  by  it.  Although 
Prince  Tuan  and  colleagues  are  said  to 
have  usurped  authority  and  unlawfully 
constituted  themselves  the  government 
of  the  country  for  the  time  being,  no 
one  is  yet  in  a  position  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how  far  the  Empress  Dowager 
went  with  them  willingly  or  under 
compulsion.  The  Boxers  are  now  being 
styled  rebels  and  bunted  down  as  such 
at  sundry  points,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  their  doings  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  thoroughness  that  has  over¬ 
shot  the  mark  and  by  a  cruelty  that 
has  gone  beyond  all  bounds;  they  be¬ 
gan  as  volunteers,  they  posed  as  pa¬ 
triots,  and  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  thus  legalized  lawless¬ 
ness,  which  was  to  stamp  out  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  frighten  foreigners  away 
from  the  country,  murdered  missiona¬ 
ries  and  converts,  burnt  down  churches 
and  dwellings,  and  culminated  in  the 
siege  of  the  Legations;  its  enthusiasm 
and  success  even  captivated  princes 
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and  ministerB  of  state  if  not  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager  herself,  and  what  it  ef¬ 
fected  for  the  Chinese  to  chew  the  cud 
on  is  this— the  Court  has  fled,  the  capi¬ 
tal  is  full  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  burnt 
out  missionaries  are  housed  in  the 
princes’  palaces,  and  the  surviving  con¬ 
verts  are  the  masters.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  Chinese  opinion  is  said  to 
condemn  the  movement  and  pronounce 
all  wbo  took  part  in  it  worthy  of  every 
punishment,  and  yet,  although  now  ex¬ 
ecrated  by  thousands  of  sufferers,  and 
disowned  by  such  officials  as  are  met 
with,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
aims  and  doings  were  lauded  and  up¬ 
held  by  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire,  and  that,  sufferers  apart, 
the  Chinese  world  may  possibly  have 
only  one  fault  to  And  with  them— that 
they  did  not  succeed.  They  no  longer 
flaunt  their  gaudy  sashes  in  public,  but 
they  are  still  In  Peking,  while  in  the 
country  round  about,  they  still  congre¬ 
gate  and  drill;  negotiation  may  possi¬ 
bly  pledge  the  government  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  and  even  act  energetically 
against  such  patriots,  but  how  long  or 
how  far  is  such  a  pledge  likely  to  be 
kept?  China  must  grow  strong,  and 
it  is  to  her  people  she  must  look  for 
increase  of  strength.  Will  prohibitive 
stipulations  gain  their  point?  Is  not 
Germany’s  “mailed  flst”  the  outcome  of 
an  attempt  to  restrict  her  military 
growth?  Or  will  punitive  measures 
avail?  Is  there  not  a  Phoenix-like  power 
in  the  blood  of  martyrdom?  We  may 
not  consider  the  dead  Boxer  a  martyr, 
but  what  will  his  surviving  fellows  feel? 
Or  are  military  promenades  to  continue 
till  all  present  and  possible  Boxers  are 
killed  off?  But  how  exterminate  China’s 
four  hundred  millions?  Is  there  not 
some  better  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter,  some  wiser  way  of  meeting 
the  “Yellow  Peril?’’  In  a  recent  speech 
Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
horted  the  members  of  the  Primrose 
Leagrue  “each  in  his  own  district,  to  do 


what  they  can  to  foster  the  creation  of 
rifle  clubs.  If  once  the  feeling  can  be 
propagated  abroad  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  able  Englishman’’  (Chinaman) 
“to  make  himself  competent  to  meet 
the  invading  enemy  .  .  .  you  will  then 
have  a  defensive  force  which  will  not 
only  repel  the  assailant  if  he  come,  but 
which  will  make  the  chances  of  that 
assailant  so  bad  that  no  assailant  will 
ever  appear!’’  This  is  Just  what  China 
has  been  attempting— this  is  the  very 
idea  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Boxer 
movement,  and  the  national  uprising  it 
means  can  only  be  met  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  either  by  reducing  the  Chinese 
to  serfdom  and  keeping  them  there— 
and  is  that  possible  with  a  population 
of  four  hundred  millions,  or,  if  possible, 
is  it  the  best  way  of  treating  so  intelli¬ 
gent  and  so  industrious  a  people?— or 
by  dealing  with  them,  their  govern¬ 
ment,  their  property,  their  institutions 
and  their  trade,  as  we  ourselves  would 
be  dealt  with— and  is  not  that  a  duty 
even  though  they  did  not  number  a  mil¬ 
lion?  Dictation  and  coercion  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  be  absolute  and  thorough¬ 
going,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  have 
their  limits  and,  whatever  they  may 
seem  to  have  of  local,  partial,  or  tem¬ 
porary  success,  their  effect  can  only  be 
ephemeral  and  one  day  or  other  the 
string  will  be  cut  and  the  cork  fly  from 
the  bottle  with  a  velocity  and  momen¬ 
tum  that  repression  will  unconsciously 
Incubate  but  never  dream  of.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  at  this  juncture  the  situation 
is  the  result  of  many  little  understood 
antecedent  and  still  existing  causes, 
and  the  doings  and  attitude  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  are  at  various  points 
and  in  many  ways  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke  If  not  justify  adherence  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  both  coercive  and  dictatorial,  but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  precisely  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  reasonable  action  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  would  win  friends  in 
the  present  and  sow  the  seeds  of  good 
relations  in  the  future.  Foreign  troops 
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have  now  held  capital  and  vicinity  for 
months,  and  as  yet  the  negotiators 
have  not  had  a  single  sitting;  this  de¬ 
lay  is  creating  unrest  where  all  was 
'Qulet  before,  and  so  the  difficulty  is  in¬ 
creasing,  far-away  regions  begin  to  be 
affected,  trade  is  coming  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  revenue  is  falling  off,  failure  to 
meet  national  obligations  and  pay  the 
Interest  on  foreign  loans  Is  hanging 
•over  a  government  that  would  scorn  re¬ 
pudiation,  native  and  foreigner  at  Pe¬ 
king  and  Tien-tsin  are  aiike  feeling 
how  military  occupation  can  pinch,  and 
some  escape  from  a  situation  that  is 
entailing  so  much  and  such  widespread 
suffering  and  inconvenience  is  hourly 
more  necessary.  The  return  of  the 
Court  is  all  important,  but  even  here 
are  all  the  elements  of  another  dilem¬ 
ma  if  not  deadlock,  for  how  can  the 
Court  come  back  from  its  far-off  Chi¬ 
nese  surroundings  and  comparative  im¬ 
munity  to  a  capital  filled  with  foreign 
troops,  and  how  can  those  troops  va¬ 
cate  that  capital  till  order  is  restored, 
proper  relations  re-established  and  the 
future  guaranteed?  And  yet  till  the 
Emperor  is  again  in  Peking  everything 
will  be  abnormal  and  unsettled  and 
without  a  proper  foundation.  The  mot 
4'ordre  “Punishment  first,  negotiation 
afterwards!”  must  delay,  if  not  pre¬ 
vent,  such  hoped-for  return,  and,  even 
Tbe  Fortnlghtlj 


were  it  so  liberally  interpreted  as  to 
neither  intimidate  nor  unnecessarily  hu¬ 
miliate  the  Emperor,  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  reconstruction  can  be  complete,  be¬ 
fore  new  structures  can  take  the  place 
of  those  the  fiames  devoured,  before 
new  bands  can  re-commence  the  old  in¬ 
dustries,  before  new  modes  of  thought 
can  heal  old  wounds,  and  new  princi¬ 
ples  rectify  old  mistakes;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  Powers  may  realize 
the  difficulties  of  the  larger  question 
and  take  the  view  that  their  forces' 
were  sent  simply  to  relieve  the  Lega¬ 
tions  and  not  to  make  war  or  dictate 
change,  and  that  further  intervention 
is  inexpedient,  and  the  future  may  be  left 
to  develop  in  its  own  way.  Whatever 
be  the  eventual  solution,  the  day  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  not  be  ended  by  either  the 
return  of  the  Emi)eror  or  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  foreign  troops,  but  something  will 
have  been  gained  if  Boxer  excesses 
shall  have  proved  to  have  alienated  the 
sympathy  of  the  government,  and  the 
considerateness  of  tbe  foreigner  shall 
have  disarmed  official  suspicion  and 
won  some  liking  from  the  Chinese  pub¬ 
lic,  Time  alone  will  show  whether  a 
wrong  touch  will  have  precipitated  an 
empire  boulder  into  the  abyss  below,  or 
a  right  one  restored  equilibrium  and 
settled  it  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Robert  Hart. 


HELENA  FAUCIT  (LADY  MARTIN). 


Biographies  of  great  artists  are  as  a 
rule  disappointing.  They  do  not  tell  us 
what  we  chlefiy  wish  to  know-how  it 
was  they  became  great  artists,  what 
were  tbe  sources  of  their  inspiration, 
when  the  sense  of  power  first  dawned 
upon  them,  what  were  the  ideals  which 
It  was  their  ambition  to  portray.  The 
story  of  a  soul  is  ever  hard  to  tell— 
to  no  one  probably  harder  than  to  the 


man  of  artistic  genius  himself.  Tbe 
greater  his  genius  tbe  less  likely  is  he 
to  indulge  in  that  self-consciousness, 
which  delights  in  the  analysis  of  its 
own  impulses  and  strivings.  For  such 
analysis  he  has  neither  taste  nor  lei¬ 
sure,  absorbed  as  he  is  sure  to  be  in 
efforts  to  find  expression  for  his 
thoughts  and  fancies  in  some  outward 
and  tangible  form.  From  your  true 
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artist,  therefore,  to  whom  his  art  is  all 
in  all,  his  self  but  the  medium  for  let¬ 
ting  his  fellow-men  see  what  his  in¬ 
ward  eye  has  seen,  we  are  not  likely  to 
get  his  story.  And  thus  It  is  that  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  works  of 
great  artists  for  suggestions  as  to  their 
personal  character,  which  inevitably 
finds  its  way  into  their  works,  and  by 
which  these  are  certain  to  be  modified. 
Thus,  even  if  we  knew  no  more  about 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raphael,  Handel,  Bach,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  than 
we  know  about  Shakespeare,  still  we 
could  from  their  works  form  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  and  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
tlieir  lives.  The  technical  studies  of 
men  of  genius,  the  incidents  that  gave 
a  bias  to  their  lives,  their  struggles, 
their  defeats,  their  successes  are  very 
much  like  those  of  other  men.  They 
are  not  without  Interest,  but  they  do 
not  bring  us  into  intimate  communion 
with  the  qualities  to  which  they  owe 
their  fame. 

Rut  while  this  is  true  of  painters, 
sculptors  and  musical  composers,  how 
much  more  dlfiicult  must  it  be  for  any 
writer  to  put  clearly  before  us  what 
it  was  that  made  the  greatness  of  ac¬ 
tors  of  a  former  time.  Their  biogra¬ 
phies  abound;  but  In  most  of  these  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  guide  as  to  how 
the  deep  impressions  upon  their  public 
were  produced;  how  lights  before  un¬ 
dreamt  of  were  thrown  upon  the  text  of 
the  dramatist;  how  a  character,  which 
to  the  general  reader  seems  hopelessly 
commonplace,  was  lifted  into  some¬ 
thing  that  charmed  the  imaginations 
and  stirred  the  hearts  of  enthusiastic 
audiences;  or  bow  the  fire  and  passion 
of  the  actor  shook  “the  listening  soul  in 
the  suspended  blood.”  We  read  of 
these  things,  and  we  know  they  were 

*  Helena  Fancit  ( Lady  Martin ).  By  Sir 
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realities,  but  we  must  take  them  upon 
trust,  and  picture  to  ourselves,  as  best 
we  can,  what  was  the  inward  force  of 
character  in  the  artist  which  formed 
the  secret  of  his  excellence.  That  se¬ 
cret  unquestionably  lay  in  his  individu¬ 
ality.  Gifts  of  person  and  of  voice,  no 
doubt,  did  much ;  but  without  a  marked 
Individuality,  without  the  inspiration  of 
a  heart  and  soul  of  deep  feeling,  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  vivid  imagination,  these 
would  not  have  produced  the  marvel¬ 
lous  effects  of  which  we  read  in  the 
histories  of  the  theatres  of  Europe. 

A  writer  like  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
not  inexperienced  in  the  diflSculties  of 
biographical  work,  could  not  fail  to  ap¬ 
proach  with  hesitation  the  task  of  the 
biography  now  before  us.‘  In  one  sense, 
no  one  was  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
task,  for  he  was  master  of  information 
that  was  not  accessible  to  any  other 
biographer;  but,  in  another  sense,  the 
very  intimacy  of  his  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  biography  debarred  him 
from  the  freedom  of  a  purely  independ¬ 
ent  judgment.  Of  the  merits  of  Helen 
Faucit,  as  she  was  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  stage,  closely  as  he  bad  stud¬ 
ied  them,  he  could  not  himself  speak. 
This  must  be  done  by  others,  and  It 
could  only  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  what  was  written  of  her  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  press,  and  In  such  portions 
of  her  correspondence  as  his  wife  had 
preserved.  Of  the  woman  as  she  was 
in  his  heart  and  home— his  “other  dearer 
life  in  life”  as  she  was  known  to  be— it 
was  not  for  him  to  speak,  and  so  “bare 
his  heart  before  the  crowd.”  Through¬ 
out  this  volume  his  suppression  of  self 
is  remarkable;  but  nevertheless  be  has 
attained  his  object  of  placing  before 
the  world  the  picture  of  a  great  artist 
and  a  noble  woman,  and  subtly  indicat¬ 
ed  the  intellectual  energy,  the  purity, 
refinement  and  elevation  of  spirit, 

traits.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London.  1900. 
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wherein  lay  the  secret  of  the  power  by 
which  she  swayed  the  heart  and  quick¬ 
ened  the  imagination  of  her  audiences. 

From  her  earliest  years  Helena  Fau- 
cit’s  mind  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  her  own  nature 
there  were  affinities  which  peculiarly 
fitted  her  for  the  living  embodiment  of 
his  finest  conceptions  of  woman’s  na¬ 
ture,  endowed  as  she  obviously  was 
with  delicate  sensitiveness  to  every 
mood  of  the  great  dramatist’s  mind 
where  woman  was  concerned.  In  her 
as  in  a  mirror,  every  silent  suggestion 
of  his  genius  was  caught  and  refiected. 
Her  childhood  was  sad  enough,  save 
for  happy  years  at  school  in  Brighton 
and  with  a  beloved  sister.  Much  soli¬ 
tude  was  her  portion,  as  it  is  of  those 
in  whom  thought  and  imagination  are 
destined  to  fine  issues,  and  she  pored 
over  the  book  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
when  she  was  alone.  The  most  impres¬ 
sive  incident  of  those  years  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  liichmoud  with  Edmund  Kean. 
It  was  followed  by  a  playful  rehearsal 
in  the  Richmond  theatre  of  the  balcony 
scene  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  overheard 
by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  with  re¬ 
sults  reaching  throughout  her  life. 
Charles  Kemble,  sympathetic  and  ap¬ 
preciative,  helped  her  to  confidence  in 
her  rare  powers.  Never  throughout  her 
life  did  she  acquire  that  confidence  as 
a  permanent  gain,  for,  like  all  who  are 
truly  gifted  with  genius,  she  always 
saw  something  better  to  be  attained 
than  she  did  attain.  Her  audiences 
might  think  her  work  perfect— she 
never  did.  Her  art  depended  on  the 
breath  that  reached  the  chords  of  her 
heart  and  imagination.  If  it  were 
laden  with  sympathy,  the  music  came 
rich  and  full  and  various,  like  a  miracle 
of  response.  Ill-health,  which  accom¬ 
panied  her  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
had  no  power  to  cripple  her  art.  Her 
spirit  suffered  no  ill-health,  and  could 
use  the  fragile  frame  as  a  mantle  of 
which  it  was  scarcely  conscious. 


Shakespeare  was  not  in  vogue  when 
she  began  to  act,  and  her  first  parts  in 
public  were  never  so  truly  in  touch 
with  her  best  mind  as  her  later  won¬ 
derful  impersonations.  Belvidera,  Mrs. 
Haller,  Margaret,  Mrs.  Beverley,  Jane 
Shore,  Florinda,  forgotten  heroines  bur¬ 
dened  with  asthmatic  sentimentality, 
neither  human  nor  superhuman— they 
exacted  sighs  and  shrieks;  but  on  them 
such  living,  breathing  actuality  as  she 
could  give,  and  did  give  them,  was 
thrown  away.  Julia  in  “The  Hunch¬ 
back”  was  the  best  of  them  until  Mr. 
Macready  made  his  heroic  venture  for 
higher  drama.  How  he  fared.  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore  Martin  tells  us  in  these  pages.  Af¬ 
ter  a  prelude  of  plays  of  the  hour,  he 
dared  to  produce  a  succession  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas.  Scarcely  admitting  it 
in  words,  he  was  conscious,  in  fact,  of 
Helena  Fauclt’s  power,  and  its  essen¬ 
tial  importance  to  his  venture,  and  lie 
taxed  it  to  the  uttermost.  Katherine, 
Juliet,  Portia,  Desdemona,  Constance  of 
Bretagne  fell  to  her  in  quick  succession 
—parts  demanding  the  most  various 
treatment,  the  most  strenuous  self-sur¬ 
render  to  tile  inspirations  which  re¬ 
vealed  each  to  her  understanding. 
Troubled  rather  than  relieved  by  ap¬ 
pearances  in  “La  Valli6re,”  “The  Sea 
Captain,”  and  “Ion,”  and  many  other 
sliort-lived  poetic  dramas,  in  these  as 
Avell  as  in  her  Shakespearean  work  she 
conquered  her  public,  and  triumphed 
over  lier  own  youth  and  delicate  frame. 
For  tliese  handicapped  her  Constance, 
whose  immortal  sorrow  she  made  sub¬ 
lime.  Charles  Kemble  asked  her  to  be 
Beatrice  to  his  Benedick,  on  his  fare¬ 
well  appearance,  and  his  confidence  in 
her  resources  carried  her  buoyantly 
through  the  untried  role,  and  revealed 
her  gift  of  graceful  comedy.  His  gen¬ 
erous  admiration  is  told  in  her  own 
words,  quoted  from  the  “Letter  on 
Beatrice,”  which  long  years  after  ap¬ 
peared  in  Maga.* 

» February,  1885. 
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Browning’s  “Strafford”  was  cour¬ 
ageously  produced  by  Macready  in 
1837,  while  the  young  poet’s  name  was 
known  only  to  his  peers.  Miss  Faucit 
acted  Lucy  Carlisle  and  gladdened  him. 
For,  like  his  Balaustion,  she  had. 

At  first  summons,  oped  heart,  fiung 
door  wide 

At  the  new  knocking, 

and  was  so  skilled  already  in  “Para¬ 
celsus,”  that  the  working  of  his  virile 
tliought  was  luminous  to  her.  But  such 
thought  is  at  first  only  for  the  few  who 
can  rise  by  kindred  insight  to  its  level. 
And  Browning’s  thought  failed  upon 
the  stage  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
actors  to  understand  it,  and  a  public, 
beyond  the  choice  gathering  of  a  single 
night,  to  demand  it.  The  poet  never 
forgot  her  comprehension,  and  he  and 
Miss  Faucit  were  friends  from  that 
day.  Many  glimpses  of  him  are  given 
ns  in  this  book,  touched  with  apprecia¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  ensign  of  the  noble 
mind,  and  the  hope  of  the  world  by 
which  w'e  live. 

Lytton  Bulwer  was  the  playwright 
]wr  excellence  of  the  later  ’Thirties  and 
tlie  ’Forties,  and  Macready  esteemed 
him  highly  enough  to  sandwich  the 
“Lady  of  Lyons”  with  “Cymbeline” 
and  “The  Tempest.”  Pauline,  Imogen, 
Hermione,  Cordelia  and  the  Miranda 
were  added  to  Miss  Faucit’s  repertory, 
and  with  drastic  energy  Macready  piled 
upon  her  labors  the  unsympathetic  part 
of  .Julie  in  “Richelieu,”  following  it 
with  Rosalind  in  “As  You  Like  It.” 
The  latter  was  one  of  her  favorite 
plays,  and  her  exquisite  conception  of 
Rosalind  was,  as  some  must  still  re¬ 
member,  a  revelation  to  her  audiences 
in  later  years.  When  it  was  first  re¬ 
quired  of  her  she  was  still  enamored 
of  sorrow  and  death,  too  young  to  love 
the  sprightliness  of  the  masquerading 
maiden.  But  time  reconciles  us  to 
gladness,  and  time  revealed  to  her 
!  the  possibilities  of  what  must  have 


been  Shakespeare’s  own  favorite  crea¬ 
tion.  Qer  first  audience  was  pleased,, 
although  not  her  best  critic,  nor  herself,, 
and  this  discontent  was  the  stimulus  to 
a  richer  impersonation. 

Mr.  Macready’s  experiment  lasted  tilt 
1843,  and  then  came  abruptly  to  an. 
end,  and  Helen  Faucit  was  fiung  upon 
her  own  resources.  Her  apprenticeship- 
was  over.  Exacting  as  her  manager 
had  been— how  exacting  in  the  stresa 
of  work  demanded  from  her  it  is  al¬ 
most  painful  to  see— his  earnestness 
and  exalted  aims  found  response  in 
her  own.  The  school  was  a  hard  one; 
but  it  perfected  the  scholar,  as  much 
by  its  demand  on  her  own  initiative  as 
by  the  spur  of  Macready’s  acting,  the- 
infiuence  of  his  high  demands,  the  rare 
reward  of  his  scanty  praise.  None  the- 
less  he  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the  girl- 
actress,  whose  seriousness  equalled  his 
ow’ii,  although  it  was  tempered  by  a 
graciousness  and  selflessness  to  which 
his  nature  was  a  stranger. 

The  liberty  in  which  she  found  her¬ 
self  free  to  give  full  play  to  her  owi> 
conceptions  was  grateful  to  her.  Work 
for  seven  years  had  been  relaxed  so- 
seldom— only,  indeed,  at  times  of  ab¬ 
solute  prostration— that  it  was  in  Itself 
a  joy  to  breathe  unfettered  by  inces¬ 
sant  toll.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
were  the  first  scenes  of  her  renewed* 
activity,  and  in  both  she  could  act  with¬ 
out  the  disquietude  of  an  ever-present 
and  ever-critical  exlgeant  manager.  In 
Edinburgh  lived  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
one  of  a  company  of  young  poets  whn 
loved  pure  literature,  noble  art  and' 
high  endeavor.  He  had  seen  Miss  Fau¬ 
cit  in  London,  and  had  felt  her  Intrinsic 
distinction,  the  presence  of  a  quality  of 
mind  and  heart  which  elevated  voice, 
gesture  and  emotion.  Edinburgh,  or¬ 
dinarily  critical  and  cool,  warmed 
quickly  up  to  delighted  enthusiasm. 
Here  was  no  mouthing  and  gesturing 
simulacrum,  but  a  lovely,  living  reality, 
whether  Pauline,  Juliet  or  Rosalind. 
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“Martin,”  said  a  friend,  “I  did  not 
know  I  bad  a  soul  till  I  saw  Helen  Fau¬ 
cit.”  The  young  poet  sought,  and  was 
honored  by  her  acquaintance,  which 
grew  to  friendship,  to  love,  to  marriage. 
He  has  not  recorded  his  own  claims  to 
Helen  Fauclt’s  regard.  Nothing  Is 
more  noticeable  about  this  book  than 
the  absence  of  its  author  from  its  pages. 
Only  when  he  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  what  befell  his  subject  do  we  read 
of  him  at  all.  For  this  is  biography, 
not  journalism,  and  we  hear  more  of  a 
modern  interviewer  in  his  newspaper 
column  purporting  to  concern  another, 
than  we  do  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in 
all  this  Life  of  Lady  Martin. 

But  no  such  reserve  need  stay  our 
hand.  He  is  now  one  of  Maga’s  oldest 
living  contributors.  He  and  Aytoun  to¬ 
gether  were  the  “Bon  Gaultier”  whose 
ballads  all  rend  with  delighted  laugh¬ 
ter.’  A  large  proportion  of  them  was 
written  by  Theodore  Martin.  Already, 
in  those  days,  he  was  not  only  an  ac¬ 
complished  classic,  but  also  a  master  of 
most  European  languages.  With  Ger- 
iqan,  indeed,  his  intimacy  was  so  great 
as  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  large 
literature  it  conveys,  and  its  spell 
was  upon  him  what  time  Maga 
was  making  known  its  master¬ 
pieces  to  the  world.  Goethe,  domi¬ 
nant  then,  held  him  under  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dnemonic  control  which  the 
great  German  exercised  and  understood 
In  others.  Theodore  Martin’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  “Faust,”  though  long  of  coming, 
was  reckoned  best  of  its  generation 
when  it  did  come.  Of  later  achieve¬ 
ments  what  need  to  speak?  His  “Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort”  is  the  only  one 
alluded  to  in  this  book,  and  that  slight¬ 
ly,  to  explain  Lady  Martin’s  first  visit 
to  Osborne;  but  those  who  know  It  will 
look  to  find  in  the  present  volume  a 
biography  of  no  ordinary  excellence. 

*  Bon  Gaultier’s  Book  of  Ballads.  With  Il¬ 
lustrations  bj  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowqnill. 
Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


The  House  of  Blackwood  has  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  his  portrait  hangs  in  “The 
Old  Saloon,”  and  its  members  can  put 
on  record  a  long  roll  of  incidents,  each 
of  which  bears  witness  to  the  loyalty, 
the  sincerity,  the  kindly  humor,  the 
charm  of  the  man  who  has  lived  to 
paint  for  us  so  fascinating  a  portrait. 
No  wonder  that  he  gained  Miss  Fau- 
cit’s  confidence,  and  became  her  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  years,  until  tlie 
deepening  sympathy,  the  growing  bond, 
made  each  essential  to  the  other,  and 
this  “marriage  of  true  minds”  ripened 
into  the  sacrament  of  union  for  life. 

The  fame  which  had  gathered  round 
her  at  Covent  Garden,  Haymarket  and 
Drury  Lane  theatres  was  confirmed.  It 
spread  across  the  Channel,  and  was  re¬ 
echoed  from  Paris,  where  she  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  artist  of  the  first  rank. 
Visits  to  Paris  became  ovations,  and 
these  reacted  on  her  London  and  pro¬ 
vincial  audiences.  Something  spiritual, 
an  exquisite  elusiveness,  touched  her 
maturer  work  with  Its  miraculous 
charm.  Not  alone  her  grace  of  move¬ 
ment,  the  glory  of  her  voice,  the  men¬ 
tal  sublety  of  her  surrender  to  each  va¬ 
ried  part,  impressed  her  critics;  but  a 
finer  element  than  these,  the  vision  that 
is  of  the  soul,  that  comes  of  the  saintly 
life.  For  such  her  life  was,  and  in  her 
early  and  later  journals  we  find  con¬ 
stant  expression  of  that  master-key  to 
her  marvellous  infiuence.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  did  the  young  actress  prepare 
for  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den:  “I  feel  much  happier  than  I  did 
and  have  more  confidence  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  of  the  Almighty  in 
my  approaching  trial,  for  without  this 
what  could  my  humble  efforts  achieve! 
Oh,  how  sincerely  I  pray  it  may  be 
given  to  me!”  And  when  it  was  over, 
she  recorded:  “I  will  now  bless  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  having  supported  me 
through  my  fearful  trial,  and  try  to  go 
calmly  to  sleep.”  And  three  years  later. 
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reviewing  their  anxieties  and  encour¬ 
agements,  she  wrote:  “Oh,  what  a  host 
of  thoughts  and  feelings,  full  of  most 
deep  anxiety  and  pain,  come  crowding 
upon  my  mind  when  I  look  back!  But 
I  trust  the  most  powerful  are  those  of 
true  and  humble  gratitude  to  that  great 
and  all-merciful  Power  which  has  so 
far  sustained  and  supported  me  In  my 
anxious  and  difllcult  task,  and  at  times, 
too,  when  deep  mortifications,  and  per¬ 
haps  merited,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  bitter  censures,  have  made  my 
steps  falter,  and  quenched  every  spark 
of  energy  and  strength  within  me.  How 
then  have  I  felt  there  was  but  one  hand 
to  lift  me  up,  but  one  Power  I  could 
look  to  for  support  and  succor!  God 
grant  to  me  in  His  great  mercy  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  support  and  protection 
and  His  guidance  and  direction  in  all 
things!”  She  knew  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  true  art,  and  went  thither  straight 
for  inspiration  and  strength.  What 
wonder  that  her  gifts  were  consecrated 
to  the  ennobling  of  those  who  saw  her 
use  them!  Here  lay  the  secret  of  her 
charm,  and  that  spiritual  grace  which 
won  reverence  for  those  who  had  eyes 
to  see.  Froude  said  “she  had  the  most 
beautiful  mind  he  had  ever  met  with.” 
Browning  said  that  few  guessed  that 
"the  spirit’s  glory  they  hailed  nightly” 
was  the  “sweetest,  fairest,  gentlest  and 
oompletest,  Shakespeare’s  Lady’s,  ever 
poet  longed  for.”  And  young  men  of 
fashion  discovered  their  souls  when  she 
acted.  Her  secret  to-day  would  not 
only  clear  the  stage  of  tedious  frivolity, 
of  the  dreary  caperings  and  high  klck- 
ings  which  one  man  greets  with  empty 
laughter,  and  another  with  yawning;  it 
would  make  the  theatres  a  joy  and  re¬ 
freshment  to  the  many  who  long  for 
the  revival  of  an  intellectual  stage. 
Might  it  be  possible  to  conceive  of  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  who  would  take 
their  art  from  the  hands  of  God  with 
such  simplicity  and  such  solemnity  as 
did  Helen  Faucit? 


When  she  married,  she  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ar¬ 
tist  on  the  stage.  Her  Antigone,  her 
Iphigenia,  her  Lady  Macbeth,  her  Juli¬ 
et,  Constance,  Rosalind  suffered  and 
sinned,  loved,  jested  and  died  as  true 
to  their  prototypes  as  the  needle  to  the 
north.  Men  felt  the  Greek  maidens 
burdened  with  woe  upon  woe,  in  their 
unfathomable  depths  of  love,  anguish, 
fortitude,  defiance  and  submission. 
Christopher  North  discarded  all  read¬ 
ings  of  Lady  Macbeth  for  hers,  “the 
true  Lady  Macbeth.”  Her  Hermione 
forgave  with  a  majesty  which  only  love 
could  bestow.  Wherever  she  appeared 
she  found  unstinted  appreciation,  but 
here  in  Scotland  she  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  “a  name  forever.” 

It  was  in  1851  that  she  married  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  in  St.  Nicholas  Church 
at  Brighton.  The  most  perfect  mar¬ 
riages  seem  only  possible  to  the  great¬ 
est  natures.  Swift  as  the  fiash  of 
thought,  Tennyson  and  his  wife,  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Elizabeth  Browning,  occur  to 
the  memory  as  instances.  Perhaps  It 
is  an  attribute  of  greatness  to  choose 
infallibly,  to  serve  faithfully,  to  love 
unswervingly.  Such  a  marriage  was 
this,  and  in  it  Helen  Faucit  found  a 
rest  and  peace  which,  after  the  exces¬ 
sive  labor  of  her ’early  years,  she  sorely 
needed.  Home  became  the  best  place 
in  the  world,  where  the  best  things 
awaited  her  after  her  flights  to  and  fro. 
Together  they  visited  many  lands— 
Italy  again  and  again— and  after  some 
years  they  built  themselves  a  summer 
home  in  Wales,  where  the  air  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  river  and  the  delights  of  her 
own  garden  revived  her  more  than  the 
long  days  of  travel. 

A  year  after  their  marriage  found 
them  at  No.  31  Onslow  Square,  where 
they  had  Thackeray  and  his  daughters 
for  neighbors.  An  illustrious  circle  in¬ 
deed  was  theirs,  and  Its  members  move 
in  and  out  of  the  story  as  they  did  in 
the  years  of  their  coming  and  going. 
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Thackeray  was  often  in  the  neighbor 
ihouse,  and  bad  his  favorite  corner  in 
Its  library,  where  some  exquisite  little 
pictures,  full  of  simple  pathos— French 
Jn  their  origin,  and  finished  with 
French  skill  and  delicacy— were  hung. 
Bound  the  dinner-table  men  sat  whose 
table-talk  made  dining  a  delight,  and 
who  needed  to  fear  no  traitor  in  their 
midst,  avid  of  “copy”— Thackeray, 
Helps,  Kingsley,  Froude,  Sir  Frederic 
Burton  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  in  later 
years,  Rol)ert  Browning,  Dante  Ros¬ 
setti,  Matthew  Arnold,  Huxley,  John 
Millais,  General  Sir  Edward  Hamley 
and  Henry  Irving.  Nor  were  gifted 
women  without  an  honored  place  there. 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  George  Eliot, 
Anna  Swanwick,  Mary  Anderson,  Ger¬ 
aldine  Jewsbury,  were  free  of  the 
house,  and  many  others  of  whom  rec¬ 
ords  are  not  wanting  in  this  book.  Of 
Browning,  indeed,  and  of  George  Eliot, 
there  is  much  reminiscence.  And  of 
one,  greatest  in  the  land  which  daily 
thanks  the  King  of  kings  for  her  living 
presence,  there  is  frequent  mention. 
The  Queen  knew  and  appreciated  Hel¬ 
en  Fauclt,  and  from  the  day  when  the 
royal  yacht  was  sent  to  fetch  her  to 
Osborne — where  Mr.  Martin,  from  an 
accident  was  invalided  for  weeks  in 
January,  1868— to  the  day  thirty  years 
later  when,  after  years  of  suffering. 
Lady  Martin’s  gentle  spirit  was  “ri¬ 
pened  to  dwell  with  God’s”— the  Queen’s 
jjraclous  hospitality  was  extended  to 
her  again  and  again  at  Osborne  and 
Windsor  Castle,  and  by  gifts  and 
remembrance  she  was  made  to  feel 
that  all  concerning  her  interested  the 
Sovereign  whom  she  loved.  Only  a 
few  hours  before  she  passed  away  came 
the  Queen’s  last  telegram  of  inquiry; 
and  on  her  coffin  her  Majesty’s  repre¬ 
sentative  laid  a  wreath  of  lovely  flow¬ 
ers  inscribed  by  her  Majesty’s  own 
hand,  “A  mark  of  sincere  regret  from 
Victoria  R.I,” 

“Shakespeare’s  Lady”  she  was  in 


every  sense.  Faithful  as  Hermione, 
loving  as  Juliet,  noble  as  Portia,  gay 
as  Rosalind,  pathetic  as  Imogen,  duti¬ 
ful  as  Cordelia,  she  appealed  best  to 
the  best,  and  drew  her  joy  from  their 
sympathy  and  understanding.  And  for 
greater  recompense  she  had  love  that 
measured  with  Shakespeare’s  love, 
which 

alters  not  with  Time’s  brief  hours  and 
weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 
doom. 

Only  one  feature  of  the  biography 
tempts  to  censure,  and  that  is  faint, 
because  the  obvious  reason  goes  far  to 
protect  It.  This  is  the  somewhat  co¬ 
pious  use  of  press-criticisms.  These 
appear  tliroughout  the  volume  from  the 
description  of  her  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden  down  to  her  withdraw¬ 
al  from  the  stage.  One  is  tempted  to 
wish  that  Sir  Theodore  Martin  had  dis¬ 
tilled  the  quintesscence  of  these,  and 
had  presented  them  in  his  own  words. 
But  reflection  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
in  his  case  this  was  scarcely  possible. 
It  was  necessary  to  elaborate  the  grow¬ 
ing  impression  made  upon  the  best  dra¬ 
matic  critics  of  Helen  Fauclt’s  day.  In 
their  own  language,  often  very  admi¬ 
rable,  in  order  that  the  development  of 
her  powers  might  not  be  exhibited  in 
a  panegyric  by  one  whose  opinion  could 
not  escape  from  partiality,  but  be  de¬ 
picted  stage  after  stage  by  those  who 
witnessed  it,  and  whose  growing  recog¬ 
nition  and  admiration  were  Impersonal. 

Her  diaries  and  private  letters  form 
another  important  source  of  material; 
while  letters  addressed  to  her  from 
many  quarters,  amongst  them  from 
such  writers  as  George  Eliot  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning,  give  delightful  variety. 
A  further  source  is  her  own  beautiful 
book  of  Letters  on  Some  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Female  Characters,*  dedicated 

On  Some  of  Shakespeare’s  Female  Char¬ 
acters.  By  Helena  Fauclt,  Lady  Martin.  Wm, 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 


upward. 


to  the  Queen,  and  full  of  autobiographi¬ 
cal  details.  These  Letters  appeared 
first  in  Maga,  and  their  initiatlTe  came 
from  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  who, 
very  seriously  ill,  appealed  to  her 
friend  to  write,  and  prevailed.  So  to 
Miss  Jewsbury  we  are  Indebted  for  this 
exquisite  gallery  of  portraits,  which  in 
some  measure  perpetuates  Helen  Fau- 
cit’s  mind  upon  the  impersonations  that 
made  her  famous. 

There  is  need  to  revive  the  memory 
of  such  an  one  as  Helen  Faucit  in  an 
age  when  bold  and  unfastidious  impres¬ 
sionism  draws  crowded  houses,  and 
even  those  who  appeal  to  the  remnant 
who  will  not  bow  their  knee  to  the  bas- 
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er  Baals  have  to  trust  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  rather  to  the  charm  of  gorgeous 
scenery  than  to  refined  and  convincing 
art.  It  was  her  power  of  impersona¬ 
tion  that  occupied  the  critic’s  pen,  not 
the  superb  mise-en-scine,  which  makes 
the  actor’s  rOle  almost  ancillary  rather 
than  primary.  She  was  “Shakespeare’s 
Lady,’’  and  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one,  “whose  life  had  been  devoted  to 
the  task  of  bringing  home  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  by  the  living  commentary 
of  speech  and  action,  what  She  con¬ 
ceived  was  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  when 
he  drew  his  finest  female  characters.’* 


UPWARD. 

Far  off  the  mountain-tops  glimmer,  the  gloom  of  the  storm- 
cloud  gathers— 

Slowly  we  rise  from  the  lower,  hardly  the  higher  attain; 

Were  it  not  better  to  linger  here  on  the  hills  of  our  fathers? 

On  the  green  slopes,  won  by  our  fathers,  were  it  not  well  to 
remain? 

Nay,  ’tis  the  counsel  of  laggards,  sighing  for  case  without 
ending. 

Slothful  of  soul  and  ignoble,  less  kin  to  the  peak  than  the 
plain,— 

Shall  It  be  told  that  we  halted,  fain  to  be  done  with  ascending. 

Inglorious  sons  of  our  fathers,  content  to  inherit  their  gain? 

Let  us,  with  stout  hearts  daunted  by  the  arduous  heights  no 
longer. 

Climb  towards  the  distant  summit  nor  faint  on  the  upward 
way; 

Thro’  the  toils  we  are  now  enduring  our  children  will  spring 
the  stronger. 

They  will  win  triumphs  to-morrow.  If  staunch  we  have  striv¬ 
en  to-day. 


Good  Word*. 


A.  C.  Martin. 
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MADAME  GEOFFRIN. 


One  of  the  intimates  of  Madame 
Geoffrin  remarks  one  day  in  her  Salon 
that  everything  is  perfect  cAez  elle  ex¬ 
cept  the  cream. 

“What  will  you?”  says  Madame.  “I 
cannot  change  my  milk-woman.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  have  given  her  two 
cows.” 

“Voila,”  says  a  biographer,  “le  rare 
et  le  deiicat.” 

The  incident  is,  indeed,  quite  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  woman  whose  motto  is 
“Donner  et  pardouner,”  who  has  a  tact 
that  is  almost  genius,  and  a  heart  so 
kind  and  tender,  honest  and  generous, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  salonidres 
upon  whose  memory  it  is  pleasanter  to 
linger. 

Marie  Th6r6se  Rodet  is  born  at  Paris 
in  1699.  She  is,  says  one  authority,  the 
daughter  of  a  valet  de  chainbre  of  the 
Dauphine;  while  another  has  it  that 
the  valet  is  of  Dauphigny.  Everybody 
is  a'greed  that  her  origin  is  entirely  ob¬ 
scure  and  bourgcoise.  Her  parents  die 
when  she  is  in  her  cradle.  She  is 
brought  up,  but  not  educated,  by  a 
shrewd  and  illiterate  old  grandmother, 
who  has  a  theory  that  if  a  woman  is  a 
fool  learning  will  only  accentuate  her 
folly,  and  that  if  she  is  clever  she  will 
do  well  enough  without  it.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  idea. 

At  fifteen  Marie  marries  M.  Geoffrin, 
who  is  also  bourgeois,  enormously 
wealthy,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  National  Guard.  They  have  a 
daughter,  afterwards  the  Marquise  de 
la  Fert§-Imbault  M.  Geoffrin  dies. 
With  the  exception  of  one  famous  visit 
to  the  King  of  Poland  at  Warsaw,  Ma¬ 
dame  never  leaves  Paris,  even  for  a 
day.  She  holds  there  the  Salon  which 
has  made  her  famous,  and  dies  there 
full  of  years  and  honor  in  1777. 


This  greatest  of  all  the  salonidres  has, 
therefore,  no  history.  That  is,  if  out¬ 
ward  events  make  a  history.  But  there 
are  some  people  who  could  write  the 
incidents  of  their  life  on  a  thumb-nail, 
and  who  yet  have  known  great  emo¬ 
tions,  exercised  wide  infiuence  and  left 
behind  them  a  more  lasting  reputation 
than  many  kings  and  dynasties.  Per¬ 
haps  Madame  Geoffrin  is  one  of  these. 

There  are  so  few  records  of  the  early 
part  of  her  life  that  what  she  is  in  her 
brief  girlhood  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  She  does  not  seem  to  wish 
to  learn  any  more  than  the  clever  old 
grandmother  wishes  to  teach.  She  has 
no  masters.  She  never  even  knows 
how  to  spell.  But  she  is  made  to  read 
—and  to  read  much— and  what  is  better 
than  all  the  reading  in  the  world,  to 
think.  She  is  very  little  instructed  in 
facts,  and  a  great  deal  in  principles; 
versed  in  no  science  but  the  science  of 
human  nature;  shown  how  to  look  at 
things  simply  as  they  are;  and  certain¬ 
ly  not  left  in  the  arid  condition  of  the 
pddante  who,  having  stuffed  her  head 
full  of  information,  leaves  quite  uncul¬ 
tivated  her  heart,  her  tact,  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  that  deeper  wisdom  which 
is  not  of  books.  The  little  Marie,  too, 
has  always  before  her  the  example  of 
the  humorous  and  clear-minded  old 
bourgeoise,  who  “talked  so  pleasantly  of 
the  things  she  did  not  know  that  no 
one  ever  wished  she  knew  them  bet¬ 
ter,”  and  who  at  least,  if  results  are  to 
be  trusted,  showed  the  grandchild  that 
noblest  of  the  arts — how  to  live  well. 

Can’t  one  fancy  what  a  very  bright, 
modest,  sensible  little  girl  this  Marie 
is  likely  to  be  when  at  fifteen  she  mar¬ 
ries  her  M.  Geoffrin?  The  marriage 
seems  to  be  the  usual  mariage  de  con- 
venance,  inevitable  at  that  date.  Mon¬ 
sieur  is  a  dull,  heavy,  honest,  ugly  per- 
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son.  There  Is  one  little  story  to  the 
effect  that  In  studying  the  Encyclopae¬ 
dia,  printed  In  two  columns,  he  reads 
straight  across  the  page,  and  remarks 
afterwards  that  the  book  seems  very 
fair,  but  a  trifle  obscure;  and  another 
little  story  to  the  effect  that  he  will 
read  the  flrst  volume  of  a  history  or 
book  of  travels,  written  in  several  vol¬ 
umes,  over  and  over  again,  and  then 
wonder  that  the  author  should  so  much 
repeat  himself.  The  stories  are  not 
true,  very  likely.  But  If  they  are,  one 
cannot  but  think  that  even  this  stu¬ 
pidity  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  especial 
appeal  to  the  wide,  kindly  heart  of  the 
girlish  wife.  It  is  only  a  very  shallow 
cleverness  that  is  annoyed  at  stupidity 
after  all.  It  is  your  wise  people  who 
can  afford  to  treat  it  very  gently— seeing 
how  little  It  is  the  wisest  can  know— 
and  who  would  have  a  fellow-feeling 
for  that  worthy,  silent  old  manufactur¬ 
er  of  ices  (this  is  M.  Geoffrin’s  trade) 
at  the  head  of  the  table  trying  vainly 
to  catch  the  sense  of  the  witty,  elusive 
talk  going  on  round  him,  and  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  thankful  to  get  back  to  solitude, 
where  he  can  be  as  unintellectual  as 
he  feels  inclined,  and  practice  comfort¬ 
ably  on  his  trompette  marine  by  the 
hour  together. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Madame  does  not  treat  Monsieur  with 
at  least  as  much  sympathy  and 
thoughtfulness  as  she  treats  all  the 
world.  He  gives  her  great  wealth,  for 
which  a  w’oman  who  so  loves  to  make 
others  happy  can’t  but  be  grateful. 
Her  beautiful  rooms  are  full  of  perfect 
statuary  and  pictures.  She  is  enabled 
and  already  beginning  to  entertain  her 
friends.  This  little  hourpeoise,  with  her 
fine  talent  for  order  and  decorum,  must 
needs  regulate  her  husband’s  home 
well  and  happily.  Though  he  is  a  non¬ 
entity,  a  respectable  old  figure-head  to 
her  guests,  it  does  not  follow  he  is 
nothing  more  to  her.  The  stranger 
who  inquires  presently  what  has  be¬ 


come  of  the  old  man  who  used  to  be 
at  Madame’s  dinners,  and  is  now  there 
no  more,  and  is  met  by  the  reply, 
“C’6tait  mon  marl;  11  est  mort,”  repre¬ 
sents  the  attitude  towards  M.  Geoffrin 
of  some  of  Madame’s  friends,  but  not 
that  of  Madame  herself. 

It  is  said  that  she  receives  what  may 
be  called  her  training  for  her  Salon 
from  the  clever  and  corrupt  Madame 
de  Tencln.  That  may  be.  No  training 
however  brilliant,  could  fit  a  woman 
unfitted  in  heart  and  character  to  be, 
not  merely  the  hostess,  but  the  friend, 
confidante,  mother  as  it  were,  of  the 
most  brilliant  genius  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Salon  of  Madame  Geoffrin  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  social  world. 
She  has  no  position.  She  can  claim  as 
father  a  valet  de  chambre  in  an  age 
when  the  aristocracy  won’t  touch  the 
canaille  with  the  tips  of  their  white 
fingers.  She  is  wealthy.  Indeed,  but  in 
a  time  when  all  the  noblesse  are  also 
wealthy  (with  their  rich  places  and  per¬ 
quisites  and  blood-money  from  the 
taxes),  so  that  there  is  not  then,  as 
now,  an  acknowledged  aristocracy  of 
bullion.  Her  trompette  marine,  with  his 
fortune  made  in  trade,  is  no  great  help 
to  her.  She  is  not  beautiful.  She  has 
little,  gentle,  old-maidish  ways  that 
never  even  let  her  seem  young.  She  is 
respectable  when  decorum  of  manners 
is  highly  unpopular,  and  taken  to  be  a 
tacit  reproach,  in  the  very  worst  taste, 
upon  modish  levity.  She  is,  as  has  been 
seen,  uneducated. 

And  to  her  rooms  soon  flock  savants, 
philosophers,  artists,  nobles,  princes, 
ambassadors,  politicians,  reformers.  On 
Monday  one  dines  here — the  perfection 
of  a  little  dinner,  simple,  suitable,  well- 
chosen— the  guests  mostly  painters  and 
sculptors.  What  does  Madame  know 
about  art?  Nothing,  except  what  a  re- 
flned  natural  taste  can  teach  her.  On 
Wednesdays  the  dinner  is  literary — 
Marmontel,  Holbach,  D’Alembert,  Gib- 
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bon,  Hume,  Horace  Walpole,  and,  the 
only  woman  besides  the  hostess.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Lespinasse.  Can’t  one  hear 
the  conversation?  Madame  Geoffrin 
has  the  supreme  art  of  making  other 
people  talk  their  best.  She  knows  just 
where  to  put  in  a  word  or  to  ask 
a  question.  She  has  in  perfection 
that  finer  accomplishment— how  to  lis¬ 
ten.  She  might  very  well  know  more 
about  books  than  she  does.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  she  should  sympathize 
better  with  the  makers  of  books,  their 
hopes,  cares,  fears,  ambition.  These 
men  tell  her  their  difficulties.  She  ad¬ 
vises  them,  helps  them,  cheers  them. 
She  is  their  good  angel— quite  a  human 
good  angel,  with  that  prim  exactness 
about  her  dress,  lavender-scented,  dain¬ 
ty,  quiet,  with  her,  spotless  muslins 
about  her  neck,  the  little  cap  tied  un¬ 
der  her  chin- the  very  soul  of  gentle 
good  sense,  gay,  kind,  wise,  natural,  or¬ 
derly. 

After  the  dinners  she  receives  all  her 
world.  What  an  assembly  it  is!  This 
Salon  is  at  once  the  most  catholic  and 
the  most  particular  of  all  the  Salons. 
Here,  it  is  said,  sovereigns  meet  their 
people.  The  aristocracy  of  genius  is 
brought  close  to  the  aristocracy  of 
birth.  Is  one  clever,  poor,  obscure — or 
titled  and  famous?  The  two  meet  on 
common  ground  and  are  both  the  better. 
Here  are  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Dide¬ 
rot,  Algarottl  and  Lord  Shelburne. 
Stanislas  Augustus,  afterwards  King 
of  Poland,  is  a  “host”  of  the  company, 
and  brings  in  his  train  the  Polish  no¬ 
bles  and  notabilities  of  the  day.  Here 
D’Alembert  meets  often  his  fatal  pas¬ 
sion,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 
Here  is  Grimm,  who  has  come  straight 
from  another  and  very  different  Salon 
and  Influence— that  of  his  mistress,  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Epinay.  Horace  Walpole,  per¬ 
haps,  has  been  at  Madame  du  Def- 
fand’s. 

In  this  corner  one  is  complimenting 
Bemardln  de  Saint-Pierre  on  his  “Paul 


et  Vlrglnie,”  “that  swan  song  of  old 
dying  France.”  In  another  there  is  a 
group  of  laughing  girls — for  Madame 
loves  such,  as  they  love  her.  Women 
of  fashion  talk  with  the  rugged  old 
bourgeois  reformers,  who  first  of  all 
should  reform  their  class  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  broken  French  of  those  “for¬ 
eigners  of  distinction,”  who  never  pass 
through  Paris  without  visiting  Madame 
Geoffrin,  is  audible  everywhere.  Van- 
loo  and  Vemet  are  looking  at  the  price¬ 
less  pictures  and  statuary— bought  out 
of  the  trompette’s  ice-money.  And  over 
all,  the  genius  of  good  taste,  good  or¬ 
der,  good  sense,  presides  that  woman 
who  is  well  called  the  “invisible  Provi¬ 
dence”  of  her  assemblies,  Madame 
Geoffrin. 

Though  she  must  be  very  young 
when  she  first  begins  to  receive  a  so¬ 
ciety  more  illustrious  than  any  since 
the  days  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet, 
she  has  from  the  very  first  the  quiet 
sageness  of  middle  life,  and  that  aver¬ 
sion  to  change,  hastiness  and  discord 
which  one  does  not  associate  with 
youth.  Are  they  talking  politics?  Ma¬ 
dame  knows  nothing  of  politics.  They 
make  people  bitter,  argumentative, 
quarrelsome.  She  listens  a  little  while; 
then  when  the  discussion  grows  too 
heated,  interposes  with  her  “Vollfi,  qul 
est  bien.”  That  Is  her  oil  on  troubled 
waters,  her  password  to  harmony,  fair¬ 
ness  and  reason.  In  her  rooms  there  is 
always  a  calm— though  it  be  but  the 
calm  before  the  storm.  The  distant 
rumble  of  the  thunder  of  that  tempest 
that  is  soon  to  burst  over  France  Is  not 
heard  in  this  quiet  place.  By  Ma- 
dame’s  fireside,  indeed,  and  under  Ma- 
dame’s  peaceful  Influence,  one  whis¬ 
pers  of  those  doctrines  which  will  pres¬ 
ently  boulererser  the  world.  But  it  is 
the  writers,  not  the  actors,  of  that 
great  drama  who  gather  here,  and 
when  they  get  too  fiery  and  hot-headed 
in  their  discussions,  as  some  needs 
must,  they  drift  away  naturally  from 
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the  gatheriu(;  of  Madame  GeoSrin  to 
the  greater  liberty  allowed  by  Holbacb 
and  Helv^tius. 

Madame  has  a  little  supper-party  for 
a  few  chosen  intimates  when  her  world 
lias  gone  aw’ay.  She  does  not  even  now 
talk  much  herself— only  interposes  now 
and  then  with  a  gay  little  story  or  a 
kind  little  axiom.  All  her  sayings  are 
kind,  it  seems.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
be  witty  if  one  is  permitted  to  be  a 
little  bitter  too.  But  to  be  witty  and 
to  see  persistently  the  best  side  of 
people  and  motives  is  by  no  means  so 
easy. 

If  Madame  believed  less  in  her  friends 
she  could  not  help  them  half  so  much. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  these 
impulsive,  brilliant  Frenchmen  come  to 
this  wise  little  bourgcoise  with  their 
confidences  and  confessions.  She 
scolds  them  well— d  part — when  the 
supper  is  over;  but  she  understands 
them  perfectly,  and  has  the  charity 
that  belleveth  and  hopeth  all  things, 
and  that  makes  the  most  fallen  once 
more  believe  and  hope  in  himself. 

All  her  friends  are  not,  of  course, 
brilliant  people.  Is  it  Madame 
Geoffrin  Shenstone  is  thinking  of 
in  particular  when  he  writes  of 
the  Frenchwoman  in  general?— 
“There  is  a  quality  iu  which  no  wom¬ 
an  in  the  w’orld  can  compete  with  her 
—it  is  the  power  of  intellectual  irrita¬ 
tion.  She  will  draw  wit  out  of  a  fool.” 
There  is  a  charming  story  told  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Geoffrin,  who  finds  herself  tUe- 
a-tete  for  a  whole  long  winter  evening 
with  a  w’orthy  and  insufferable  old 
bore  of  an  abb6.  What  Is  to  be  done? 
Yawn  in  each  other’s  faces?  Die  of 
thstesse  and  ennui  under  a  mask  of  so¬ 
cial  smiles?  Madame,  “inspired  by  the 
desperate  situation,”  sets  herself  to 
work  to  make  the  bore  amusing;  and 
succeeds  so  well  that  when  he  leaves 
her  she  gives  him  a  little  compliment 
on  his  “bonne  conversation.”  “Ma¬ 
dame,”  says  he,  “I  am  only  the  instru- 


maut  on  which  you  have  played  beau¬ 
tifully.” 

This  is  the  key  at  once  to  her  char¬ 
acter  and  to  her  social  success.  She 
“plays  beautifully”  the  noble  music  of 
the  great  masters  on  instruments  from 
which  others  only  extract  the  vile  jin¬ 
gle  of  street  songs  or  the  fierce  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  “Marseillaise.”  She  does 
not  only  draw  cleverness  from  the  stu¬ 
pid,  but  goodness  from  the  corrupt.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  license  and  Indecency  of 
the  gatherings  of  Mademoiselle  Qul- 
nault,  there  are  her  modest  little  sup¬ 
pers,  where  even  Burigny,  her  dear 
major-domo,  is  not  required  to  keep  or¬ 
der,  because  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
keep  it  herself.  She  still  stands  out, 
with  her  carefully  regulated  home  aud 
her  serene  mind,  as  the  noblest  hlgh- 
prlestess  of  decency  and  right.  She 
still  gives  the  He  to  the  delusion  (which 
even  now  obtains  in  her  country,  if  one 
can  judge  by  its  fiction  and  plays)  that 
virtue  must  be  stupid.  If  lu  reading  of 
her,  wltli  that  lack  of  events  in  her  his¬ 
tory  and  tliat  gentle  regularity  in  her 
dally  life,  she  seems  dull  even  for  a 
moment,  the  fault  lies  only  with  her 
biographer  and  not  with  the  woman 
who  for  fifty  years  is  as  a  mother,  be¬ 
loved,  worshipped,  honored  by  the  most 
brilliant  spirits  of  her  age. 

It  is  in  her  own  Salon  that  she  first 
learns  that  affection,  which  she  carries 
with  her  to  her  grave,  for  Stanislas 
Augustus  Poniatowskl,  afterwards 
King  of  Poland.  He  appears  to  be  an 
honest,  well-intentioned  person,  not  at 
all  incapable  of  warm  feelings,  or  at 
all  adequate  to  the  tremendous  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  finds  himself.  To 
Madame  he  is  her  “fils”  and  her  “blen 
alm6.”  A  prince?  A  king-elect?  A 
king?  What  does  that  matter?  He  is 
first  of  all,  as  It  were,  her  son.  She 
has  the  gift  of  looking  straight  through 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  fame,  position, 
at  the  man  within  them. 

In  1764  the  Cabinets  of  Petersburg 
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and  Berlin  set  him  on  the  Polish  throne, 
and  Madame  writes  to  him  as  “Sire,” 
and  “Majesty,”  and  regards  him  forever 
as  the  child  who  wants  help  and  sym¬ 
pathy  on  a  difficult  way,  with  whom 
one  may  quarrel  a  little,  but  whom, 
feeble  or  strong,  iu  or  out  of  power, 
one  must  needs  love  to  the  end. 

The  letters  the  pair  exchange  are  not 
remarkable  as  literary  compositions. 
Madame’s  are  full  of  the  faults  of  or¬ 
thography  for  which  she  is  famous. 
They  have  very  few  of  the  blithe  little 
anecdotes  and  epigrams  which  make 
her  conversation  delightful.  She  is 
writing  to  a  man  always  in  danger, 
fear  and  difficulty;  and  is  herself  the 
most  sympathetic  of  women.  So  what 
would  one  have?  They  have  no  great 
political  interest,  or  only  that  femi:iine 
view  of  politics  which  always  centres 
on  the  politician.  But  they  are  not  the 
less  letters  which  even  a  king  might 
have  been  glad  to  receive.  If  any  one 
will  look  back  on  some  cherished  cor¬ 
respondence  of  his  own,  he  will  find  in 
it,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  said,  less 
wit  and  brilliancy  even  than  Stanislas 
found  in  Madame  Geoffrin’s.  It  is  only 
posterity  which  demands  cleverness  and 
comment  on  contemporary  history  in  a 
letter;  the  receiver  only  needs  the  touch 
of  the  w'riter's  hand,  the  assurance  of 
affection  and  faithfulness,  and  the  re¬ 
minder  that  the  only  real  separation  is 
that  which  causes  no  pain. 

Madame  has  been  corresponding  with 
her  son  and  King  only  a  few  months 
when  the  idea  of  visiting  him  at  War¬ 
saw  takes  possession  of  her  heart.  She 
is  now  sixty-five  years  old.  She  has 
never  been  out  of  Paris  in  her  life.  She 
has  preferred  her  “ruisseau  de  la  rue 
de  Salnt-Honore”  to  all  the  splendid 
places  of  the  world.  The  difficulties  of 
travelling  in  that  time  are  hardly  esti¬ 
mable.  She  has  no  one  to  go  with  her. 
Her  daughter  is  married  and  has  her 
own  ties.  Madame  has  to  tear  herself 
from  a  Salon  of  perhaps  forty  years’ 


standing.  But  the  idea  grows  and  then 
dominates  her.  She  and  her  King  have 
a  quarrel  on  paper,  and  the  scheme 
seems  likely  to  be  abandoned.  They 
have  a  reconciliation,  and  their  reun¬ 
ion  is  the  necessary  consequence.  One 
has  to  be  a  woman,  i;>erhaps,  and  to 
understand  that  maternal  yearning  in 
every  woman’s  heart,  to  realize  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  nature  of  the  desire  to  see  her 
“bien  aimf^”  again  which  makes  Ma¬ 
dame  Geoffrin  pursue  her  plan  against 
everybody’s  advice,  and  carry  it  out  in 
the  teeth  of  difficulty.  Her  “bien  aimfi” 
himself  has  been  more  than  a  little 
doubtful  about  his  “ch6re  maman”  at¬ 
tempting  a  journey  so  hazardous.  He 
has  warned  her  often  of  the  draw’backs 
she  will  find.  He  will  do  his  best  for 
her— she  shall  be  infinitely  honored  and 
beloved— but  drawbacks  there  will  be; 
and  she  pays  no  attention  to  his  cau¬ 
tions— or,  rather,  listens,  and  pei’sists. 

In  the  end  of  June,  1760,  escorted  by 
the  Comte  de  Loyko,  Chamberlain  to 
Stanislas,  Madame  Geoffrin,  bounjeoise, 
starts  with  an  almost  royal  progress 
and  with,  it  is  said,  the  eyes  of  Europe 
upon  her,  on  the  first  stage  of  her  trav¬ 
els.  Can’t  one  see  her  looking  out  from 
the  windows  of  that  “berline,”  built  for 
the  occasion,  upon  the  new  w’orld?  A 
widely-travelled  generation  can  hardly 
fancy  the  excitement  and  eagerness, 
doubt,  fear,  anticipation  which  sucli  a 
journey  must  represent  in  the  mind  of 
a  woman  w'ho  belongs  to  the  most  stay- 
at-home  people  of  a  stay-at-home  age. 
And  behold  this  is  Vienna!  Not  Paris, 
Indeed,  but  not  all  contemptible.  Ma¬ 
dame  parts  here  from  Loyko,  who  is 
replaced  by  the  Captain  Bachone,  who 
speaks  all  languages,  and  is  prepared, 
it  appears,  to  travel  with  suites  of  fur¬ 
niture,  cooks,  provisions,  silver  plate, 
to  render  Madame’s  journey  as  little 
inconvenient  as  may  be.  At  Vienna, 
the  greatest  nobility  of  the  land  receive 
this  clever,  dignified  daughter  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  their  very  best  parties  and  wel- 
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come.  Marla  Theresa  shows  her  the 
finest  kindness  and  sympathy.  She 
sees  all  the  Austrian  Royal  Family— 
"the  prettiest  thing  one  can  Imagine” — 
at  Schoenbrunn.  Here  Is  the  young 
Marie  Antoinette,  hardly  twelve  years 
old  and  already  lovely  as  an  an¬ 
gel.  “The  Archduchess  told  me  to 
write  to  France  and  say  I  have 
seen  her,  this  little  one,  and  find 
her  beautiful.”  Is  this  the  first 
footstep  of  that  grim  destiny  which  is 
to  overtake  “the  Austrian,”  falling  on 
the  threshold  of  her  life?  “Arrl6re- 
petite-fille  du  rol  de  France.”  “Lovely 
as  an  angel.”  “Write  to  your  country 
and  say  you  found  her  so.”  It  would 
be  but  a  part  of  the  fitness  of  fate  that 
one  of  the  first  little  nails  in  the  coffin 
of  monarchy  and  of  the  Queen  should 
be  driven  there  by  the  daughter  of  a 
valet  de  chambre. 

Madame  w’ould  be  sorry  to  leave  Vi¬ 
enna,  no  doubt,  if  she  could  have  room 
for  such  a  feeling  of  sorrow  in  her 
heart  when  she  is  getting  nearer  every 
hour  to  this  son  of  her  age  and  her  af¬ 
fection.  She  has  expressed  herself  so 
warmly  and  decidedly  in  that  qtiarrel 
they  have  had!  She  is  so  anxious  to 
see  him  and  tell  him  that  she  would 
not  have  been  half  so  angry  if  she  had 
loved  him  less.  To  her  serene  nature 
the  omnipotence  of  fate  or  death  to 
dash  the  cup  of  realization  from  one’s 
lips,  even  at  the  last  moment,  is  not  so 
vivid  as  to  a  less  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment.  She  looks  forward  to  their 
meeting  with  a  sure  heart.  They  are 
to  be  so  happy,  son  and  mother  once 
more— a  French  son  and  mother,  be  It 
understood,  between  whom  is  that  in¬ 
timacy  and  confidence  not  half  so  well 
known  to  the  relationship  in  other 
countries.  He  is  to  tell  her  what  he 
has  done,  is  doing,  is  going  to  do.  They 
will  talk  over  his  marriage,  his  pros¬ 
pects,  his  thousand  daily  difficulties  in 
that  stormy  kingdom,  which  needs  the 
strongest  man  at  its  bead,  and  has  a 


very  amiable  one.  She  will  advise  him, 
scold  him,  help  him.  She  does  not 
know  much  about  his  Polish  politics, 
but  she  can  learn.  She  is  all  for  him 
and  not  at  all  for  herself.  She  wants 
no  advancement,  no  place  for  her 
friends,  no  influence  used  here  or  word 
spoken  there— nothing  but  the  good  of 
one  person— Stanislas  Augustus  Ponia- 
towskl. 

No  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
world  will  wonder  that  this  meeting  at 
Warsaw  does  not  fulfil  all  it  promised. 
It  is  a  truism,  but  not  less  a  truth,  that 
the  only  unalloyed  happiness  of  life  is 
anticipation,  and  that  the  happiest  peo¬ 
ple  are  those  whose  dreams  are  unreal¬ 
ized.  These  two,  who  love  each  other 
sincerely,  disagree  upon  a  thousand 
minor  and  immaterial  points,  as  many 
other  sincere  lovers  have  done  before 
and  after  them.  They  can’t  consent  to 
differ.  (Has  one  ever  met  a  woman 
who  could  let  a  man  think  differently 
from  her  without  dragging  that  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  fore,  and  discussing  and 
threshing  it  out  a  hundred  times  a  day?) 
Madame  suffers  not  a  little.  Stanislas 
lodges  her  with  splendor  and  honor. 
She  obtains— if  that  is  any  advantage 
—a  very  good  idea  of  the  tottering  state 
of  this  poor  little  kingdom,  tom  by  in¬ 
ternal  dissension,  the  plaything  of  the 
greater  Powders.  She  receives,  during 
her  stay  in  Poland,  letters  from  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Marmontel.  Her  whole  visit 
there  lasts  only  a  little  more  than  two 
months.  When  she  Is  back  again  in 
Paris  she  is  able  to  write  of  it  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  there  are  not  the  less 
those  clouds  on  her  happiness.  When 
she  has  gone  away  Stanislas  writes  in 
terms  of  a  passionate  regret,  and  she 
answers  him  from  Vienna  that  the  “tu” 
in  which  he  addresses  her  is  an  “illu¬ 
sion  of  Satan,”  and  recalls  “all  that  I 
have  suffered.”  There  have  been.  It  is 
said,  influences  at  work  upon  the  King 
which  Madame  dreads  for  him,  and  of 
which  she  can’t  persuade  him  to  rid 
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himself.  They  will  love  each  other 
better  when  they  are  separated.  It  is 
from  a  distance  that  one  obtains  the 
best  view  of  a  city.  Too  near,  one  sees 
the  defects  of  a  part,  and  not  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  whole. 

The  pair  resume  their  correspondence 
with  all  their  oid  fervor  when  Madame 
is  back  again  in  her  Paris.  She  sym¬ 
pathizes  once  more  with  all  Stanislas’s 
difficulties  and  trials,  which  do  not  get 
fewer  as  the  years  go  on.  She  Is  now  as 
ever,  the  genius  of  common-sense  and 
quiet  reason — calm,  far-seeing,  judicious. 
I’etty  jealousies  are  quite  forgotten 
in  the  very  real  and  daily  growing  need 
Stanislas  has  of  her  faithful  friendship. 
In  1709  she  is  able  to  write  to  him, 
“When  one  is  young,  one’s  pleasure, 
passions,  tastes  even,  form  attach¬ 
ments  and  break  them.  My  feeling  for 
you  deix?nds  on  none  of  these  things; 
therefore  it  has  lasted.  It  has  lasted  in 
spite  of  candor  and  plain  speaking,  and 
will  last  to  the  end  of  ray  life.’’ 

Madame  is  now  seventy  years  old. 
Famine,  financial  disorder,  and  parties 
in  the  Court  and  (loverninent,  who  sac¬ 
rifice  the  public  good  to  gratify  pri¬ 
vate  malice,  make  the  condition  of 
France  appear  deplorable,  even  to  a 
Avoman  whose  nature  is  at  ali  times 
gently  optimistic.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  her  own  country  are  light  beside 
those  of  her  King’s. 

In  1772  takes  place  the  first  partition 
of  Poland.  By  1792,  when  the  second 
partition  breaks  Ponlatowski’s  heart, 
and  he  retires  to  Petersburg,  to  live 
there  till  his  death  in  1798,  with,  it 
is  said,  no  consolation  but  that  taste 
for  letters  he  learnt  of  Madame  Geof¬ 
frin,  she  has  long  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  She  writes  to  him  so  long  as 
she  can  handle  a  pen,  loves  him  as  long 
as  she  has  a  heart  to  love  with;  and  in 
her  last  letter  to  him  tells  him  that 
she  cannot  express  her  joy  at  leaving 
him  happy  and  content.  So  that  even 
Fate  is  sometimes  merciful. 


The  close  of  Madame  Geoffrin’s  life 
is  like  its  beginning,  well-ordered  and 
regular.  She  continues  to  receive  her 
friends  in  her  Salon  when  she  is  a  very 
old  woman.  In  the  summer  of  177G 
she  is  attacked  by  paralysis.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  brought  on,  say  some,  by  too 
close  an  attendance  at  a  Church  festi¬ 
val.  It  may  be.  Though  Madame  has 
been  the  intimate  of  the  philosophers, 
has  listened  many  times  in  her  rooms 
to  the  free  expression  of  free-thought, 
and  has  been  a  warm  patroness  of  the 
Encyclopaedia,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  in 
keeping  with  the  tranquil  conservatism 
of  her  character  that  orthodoxy  should 
claim  her  at  last.  Her  daughter,  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Marquise  de  la  Fert@-Imbault. 
who  is  properly  aristocratic  and  con¬ 
ventional,  takes  possession  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  bed,  and  w’on’t  let  those  adventu¬ 
rous  souls,  Morellet,  D’Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  come  near  it.  The  sick  woman 
is  past  troubling  at  their  exclusion;  or 
perhaps,  like  many  others,  after  liav- 
ing  in  life  reasoned  and  wondered,  is 
glad  to  die  in  tlie  bosom  of  tliat  Church 
whose  great  attraction  to  the  soul  is 
that  it  admits  no  doubts,  saying  with 
tliat  self-confidence  which  gives  confi¬ 
dence,  “Behold,  I  am  the  Truth!  Rest 
in  me.”  Madame  at  least  only  smiles 
when  she  learns  that  her  daughter  is 
thus  “guarding  her  tomb  from  the  infi¬ 
dels.”  It  is  thought  that  her  reason  is 
dimmed  a  little.  But  she  is  able  to 
make  her  preparations  for  death  “gaie- 
ment”  almost  as  she  made  them  for 
her  journey  to  Poland.  She  has  been 
always  gently  cheerful,  and  she  is 
cheerful  now.  When  she  overhears  the 
people  about  her  bed  making  fine  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  means  Government  might 
employ  to  make  the  masses  happy,  she 
rouses  herself  to  say:  “Ajoutez-y  le 
soln  de  procurer  les  plaislrs.”  It  is  her 
last  recorded  utterance. 

The  character  of  Madame  Geoffrin  is 
quite  simple.  She  is  less  a  great  wom¬ 
an  than  a  good  one.  A  great  woman  is 
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tlie  phoenix  who  rises  from  the  ashes 
of  her  sex’s  littleness  once  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  3’ears;  and  is  in  proportion  to 
great  men  about  one  to  a  hundred. 
Madame  does  not  electrify  the  world. 
But  she  leaves  her  corner  of  It  fairer, 
kinder,  wiser;  makes  by  her  character 
and  influence  a  cool  oasis,  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  rest  in,  in  the  desert  of  h^rench 
philosophism,  atheism  and  immoral¬ 
ity- 

A  thousand  stories  are  told  of  her 
generosity,  her  tact,  her  honesty.  The 
very  people  whom  her  bourgeois  deco¬ 
rum  and  soberness  must  most  reproach 
cannot  but  like  her.  “I  am  so  crazy, 
and  she  is  so  prudent,”  writes  Galiaui 
to  Madame  Necker.  “Still  I  love  her, 
1  esteem  her,  1  reverence  her,  I  adore 
her.”  Others,  if  none  more  contempti¬ 
ble  and  licentious  than  the  witty  abb6, 
have  the  same  feeling. 

Horace  Walpole  calls  her  his  director, 
his  confessor,  the  embodiment  of  com¬ 
mon-sense.  To  be  censured  by  the  Sor- 
boniie  or  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for 
one’s  violent  opinions  is  almost  the 
only  form  of  folly  Madame  can’t  for¬ 
give  her  friends. 

Quiet  is  the  chief  of  her  household 
gods.  Speaking  to  Diderot  of  a  law¬ 
suit  that  was  bothering  her:  “Get  done 
with  my  lawsuit,”  says  she.  “They 
want  money?  I  have  it.  Give  them 
money.  What  better  use  can  I  make 
of  my  money  than  to  buy  peace  with 
it?” 

She  does  indeed  make  better  uses  of 
it  even  than  that.  She  is  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  woman  in  history.  It  is  she  who 
allows  Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse, 
who  has  no  kind  of  claim  upon  her.  a 
iwnslon  for  life.  It  is  she  who  pays 
Poniatowski’s  debts  when  he  first 
comes,  a  young  man  and  a  foolish  one, 
to  Paris.  When  she  visits  her  friends 
it  is  her  tender  pleasure  to  look  round 
their  rooms  and  see  what  is  wanting 
to  completeness,  and  afterwards  to 
contribute  a  piece  of  old  china,  a  pic¬ 


ture,  a  couch  or  a  bureau.  She  has 
such  a  delight  in  giving  that  he  would 
be  surly  indeed  who  could  refuse  to 
accept. 

To  Morellet  and  to  Thomas  she  makes 
a  suflicient  allowance  “pour  leur  falre 
une  existence  ind6pendante.”  How 
many  more  of  those  poor  devils  of  au¬ 
thors  who  frequent  her  Salon,  and  have 
such  very  fine  notions  on  life,  and  so 
very  little  idea  how  to  live,  she  helps 
from  that  wide  purse  and  heart  one 
can  only  guess.  One  Sunday— on  Sun¬ 
days  she  does  not  receive  her  friends— 
one  of  them  takes  her  by  surprise,  and 
finds  her  doing  up  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  little  bags  for  distribution 
among  the  poor.  It  is  her  regular  Sun¬ 
day  occupation.  For  here  in  evil  Paris, 
with  its  great  gulf  fixed  between  class 
and  class,  tliere  are  so  many  sick  who 
need  the  necessaries— of  death— so 
many  orphaned  babies,  so  many  de¬ 
spairing  women!  If  Madame,  who 
does  “good  by  stealth,”  is  convicted  of 
so  much  kindness,  how  much  more 
must  there  be  of  which  no  one  knows! 
She  is  fond  of  quoting  that  Eastern 
proverb,  “Si  tu  fals  du  bien  jette-le 
dans  la  mer,  et  si  les  poissons  I’avalent 
Dieu  s’en  souviendra;”  and  when  slie 
is  found  out  in  goodness,  past  denial, 
excuses  herself  by  saying,  with  her  gay 
little  smile,  she  has  only  “I’humeur 
donnante.” 

But  she  has,  indeed,  that  nobler  gen¬ 
erosity  of  soul  of  which  giving  is  but  a 
small  part.  It  is  Madame  who  first 
stretches  out  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
Madame  Necker,  whom,  as  yet,  the 
other  women  won’t  accept.  And  it  is 
Madame  who  remains  her  friend  when 
the  Necker,  who  is  besides,  young  and 
handsome,  presides  over  a  dangerously 
successful  rival  Salon.  It  is  Madame 
Geoffrin  who  is,  in  brief,  beloved  of 
women,  though  she  is  also  beloved  of 
men;  who  cannot  bear  the  false  change 
of  compliments,  eulogy,  flattery,  and 
clings  instead  to  the  frank  affection  of 
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that  generous  youth  to  whom,  as  to 
childhood,  all  men  are  equal  and  all 
the  world  seems  kind. 

There  is  no  prettier  picture  than  that 
Madame  herself  draws,  with  her  nat¬ 
ural  illiterate  pen,  in  one  of  the  letters 
to  Stanislas.  Among  her  closest  friends 
are  a  troop  of  laughing  girls,  who  come 
and  take  her  by  surprise  when  they 
want  to  be  amused.  It  is  not,  one  sees 
here,  volatile  youth  that  is  to  cheer  old 
age,  but  this  gently  gay  old 
age  (“Mon  coeur  n’a  que  vingt  ans,” 
says  Madame)  which  is  to  make  youth 
merrier  yet.  One  may  imagine  the 
scene.  They  cluster  round  her,  chatter¬ 
ing  and  Impulsive.  They  are  so  light¬ 
hearted  and  demonstrative,  so  eager  to 
make  confidences,  so  susceptible  of  in¬ 
fluence!  They  have  come  to  stay  ever 
so  long.  They  must  insist  on  having 
supper  with  her— on  spending  the 
lengthiest  and  gayest  of  evenings.  At 
their  head  is  a  girlish  Madame  d'Eg- 
mont— twenty  years  old  at  the  most — 
who  is  quite  irresistible,  says  Madame, 
when  she  looks  up  into  one’s  face  and 
talks,  and  who  has  “a  grace  and  vivac¬ 
ity  which  neither  sculpture  nor  paint¬ 
ing  shall  portray,”  The  description  of 
her  is  so  charming  that  Stanislas 
wants  her  portrait.  She  dies,  poor  soul! 
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in  the  sequel,  still  only  a  girl,  and 
childless.  On  that  evening  death  and 
disaster  must  seem  far  enough  off.  For 
Madame,  though  she  is  old  and  has 
suffered,  has  the  supreme  unselfishness 
which  communicates  all  its  joys  and 
keeps  its  sorrow's  to  itself.  She 
laughs  with  her  visitors  and  scolds 
them  tenderly  after  her  fashion— “I 
scold  them  on  the  way  they  waste  their 
youth,”  she  says,  “and  preach  to  them 
tliat  they  may  have  an  old  age  as 
bright  and  healthy  as  mine”— and  gives 
them,  perhaps,  that  sententious  little 
maxim  which  they  all  laugh  at  delight¬ 
fully  at  the  moment,  and  think  over 
a  little  afterwards:  “There  are  three 
things  that  the  women  of  Paris  throw 
out  of  the  window— their  time,  their 
health  and  their  money.” 

Is  it  not  a  pretty,  natural  little  scene 
in  the  coarse,  clever,  artificial  drama  of 
this  French  eighteenth  century?  Ma¬ 
dame  Geoffrin  is  in  her  own  person 
a  witness  to  the  quiet  good  that  always 
lives  on  through  the  worst  periods  of 
noisy  vice.  She  should  be  remembereii 
forever,  if  only  as  the  type  and  voice  of 
those  silent  multitudes  wrho  follow  duty 
in  the  basest  age,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a 
low  public  opinion  struggle  towards 
ideals  not  mean. 

8.  O.  Tallentyre. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  classic  age  of  letter-writing,  like 
that  of  chivalry,  is  gone,  although  no 
Burke  has  been  found  yet  to  utter  its 
aplendid  funeral  oration.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  more  letters  are  writ¬ 
ten  every  day  in  England  now  than 
were  written  every  year  a  century  ago, 
■even  taking  into  consideration  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  population.  But  there  are 
letters  and  letters.  Correspondence  on 
'business,  hurried  notes  containing  in¬ 


vitations  to  dinner  or  acceptances 
thereof — these  are  the  missives  whicli 
fill  the  bag  of  the  letter-carrier.  No, 
there  is  one  kind  of  correspondence 
that,  even  In  our  days  of  telephones 
and  phonographs,  is  immortal.  The 
love-letter,  we  presume,  still  holds  its 
sway;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
revelations  of  breach  of  promise  cases, 
is  as  full  of  sugary  sentimentalism  as 
in  the  days  of  Lydia  Languish.  But  the 
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letter  as  it  has  passed  into  literature, 
the  letter  whose  highest  claim  to  be 
treated  as  art  is  that  it  conceals  art, 
the  letter  as  written  by  William  Cow- 
per,  or  Oliver  Goldsmith,  or  Horace 
Walpole,  or  Miss  Burney— that  charm¬ 
ing  epistle  intended  only  for  the  af¬ 
fectionate  perusal  of  friends,  and  yet 
of  such  value  to  the  historian  of  life 
and  manners— shall  we  say  that  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  busy  modern 
world,  killed  by  the  “railway  and  the 
steamship  and  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind?”  At  least  it  is  now  but  a 
rare  product,  a  fragile  flower  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  our  altered 
social  soil. 

Correspondence  from  being  a  cher¬ 
ished  art  and  solace  has  in  our  day 
tended  to  become  what  is  called  in 
slang  a  “grind.”  It  is  “snippety,”  like 
the  cheap  newspapers,  a  sort  of  “bits” 
or  “cuts,”  giving  hints  which  require 
to  be  fllled  out,  only  that  the  receiver 
has  hardly  time  for  that  mental  proc¬ 
ess.  Doubtless  there  are  here  and 
there  quiet  persons  who  still  cherish 
the  implied  conviction  of  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  that  the  budding  of  a  new  flow¬ 
er,  or  the  spring  arrival  of  another 
bird  from  the  south,  is  as  important  an 
event  as  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
or  the  Presidential  Election,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  books  on  these  themes,  interest¬ 
ing  as  some  of  them  are,  will  all  be  for¬ 
gotten  while  our  still  distant  ancestors 
are  reading  the  correspondene  of  the 
Selborne  parson.  Truth  to  tell,  a  great 
deal  of  our  letter-writing  is  boredom, 
the  source  of  irritation  and  weariness 
to  those  who  are  called  on  to  undertake 
it.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the 
somewhat  pathetic  letter  from  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  printed  in  the  New  York 
Journal,  in  which  the  philosopher 
begs  to’  be  excused  from  replying  to 
correspondents  on  the  ground  that  in 
his  declining  years  he  has  no  time  or 
energy  for  writing  on  all  manner  of 
ditflcult  subjects  to  all  the  persons  who 
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either  genuinely  desire  enlightenment 
or  who  (as  is  more  probable)  wish  to 
“draw”  an  eminent  thinker  and  per¬ 
haps  preserve  his  autograph  in  their 
collection. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
modem  rapid  transmission  of  news 
and  thought  that,  while  destroying  the 
old  leisure  which  made  the  artistic  let¬ 
ter  possible,  it  has  made  thousands  of 
people  acquainted  with  the  great  writ¬ 
ers  of  our  time  in  a  hurried,  superilcial 
kind  of  way,  creating  a  morbid  desire 
for  controverting  what  are  supposed 
to  be  their  views,  or  for  suggesting  to 
them  points  which  they  may  not  have 
considered,  and  which  are  probably  ut¬ 
terly  irrelevant.  Not  a  living  writer 
but  has  had  experience  of  his 
“crank.”  Even  to  reply  to  him  in  the 
celebrated  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “Sir, 
I  have  given  you  arguments,  I  cannot 
provide  you  with  an  understanding,” 
costs  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  usually 
a  postage  stamp,  which  the  correspond¬ 
ent  rarely  furnishes.  But  to  enter  on 
a  serious  campaign  of  letter-writing 
wdth  all  and  sundry  costs  a  loss  of 
time,  an  expenditure  of  energy,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  friction  of  the  nervous 
system  which  no  statistics  can  ade¬ 
quately  express.  This  tyranny  of  cor¬ 
respondence  is,  it  may  be  urged,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  Intellectual  greatness;  it  is 
one  of  the  penalties  a  great  writer  has 
to  pay.  But  it  might  surely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  writer  has  said  what  he 
has  to  say  in  his  book;  that  is  what  he 
wrote  It  for,  and  if  be  never  thought 
of  some  hint  or  argument  which  his 
correspondent  is  good  enough  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  him,  he  is  not  quite  the  great 
writer  he  is  taken  for.  In  any  case, 
his  shortcomings  are  sure  to  be  pointed 
out  by  a  critic  of  bis  own  calibre  in  a 
work  which  he  can  quietly  study  in  his 
library  free  from  the  intrusion  of  bores 
and  spies.  A  still  worse  form  of  this 
tyranny  which  the  cheap  postal  sys¬ 
tem  has  made  possible  is  the  letter 
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which  demands  one’s  views  of  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  with  which  he  does  not 
profess,  and  never  has  professed,  to 
deal.  A  man  of  letters  uses  tobacco,  or 
drinks  old  port,  or  walks  ten  miles  a 
day,  or  reads  sensational  novels,  and 
instantly  hundreds  of  persons  who 
have  heard  of  the  fact  bombard  him 
with  letters  asking  the  reason  why. 
One  imagines  that  there  are  some  writ¬ 
ers  who  do  not  venerate  the  memory 
of  Rowland  Hill. 

But  there  is,  let  it  be  frankly  admit¬ 
ted,  another  side  to  this  question  of 
correspondence,  as  there  is  to  nearly 
every  fact  in  this  imperfect  world.  You 
are  rendered  almost  insane  by  the 
click,  click  of  the  telephone,  and  are 
willing  to  curse  its  inventor,  and  to 
subscribe  to  a  fund  for  its  destruction. 
But  next  door  some  father  may  be 
blessing  this  very  instrument  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  news  of  his  dying  child. 
The  same  postbag  which  contains  the 
deadly  missive  of  the  bore  may  also 
hold  the  well-considered  and  intelligent 
thanks  of  the  serious  student;  and 
what  more  grateful  message  for  the 
writer  than  that?  The  literary  review 
can  never  be  quite  so  delightful  as  the 
personal  communication  from  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  you 
how  much  he  owes  to  you.  Think  what 
Goethe’s  letter  to  Carlyle  must  have 
meant  amid  all  the  dull,  unenlightened 
chatter  of  the  English  reviews.  Even 
the  “trivial  fond  records,”  of  the  aver- 
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age  domestic  letter  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  one’s  life.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  time  is  to  scattering. 
Families  do  not  live  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  solidarity,  but  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  break  up,  separate  far  and 
wide.  Science,  which  has  produced 
this  new  exodus,  has  also  in  part  pro¬ 
vided  that,  if  bodily  separation  there 
must  be,  there  shall  at  least  be  no  sep¬ 
aration  of  mind.  The  ship  which  bears 
the  emigrant  from  bis  old  home  also 
bears  the  letters  from  the  father  and 
mother,  the  old  friends,  and  so  the 
continuity  of  life  is  maintained,  the 
threads  of  human  association  are  kept 
together.  Not  a  few  of  these  letters, 
rough  and  broken  as  they  are,  are  ver¬ 
itable  human  documents;  if  we  could 
collect  them,  we  might  find  that  their 
contemplation  was  by  no  means  be¬ 
neath  the  “dignity  of  history.”  If  the 
letter  as  a  leisurely  artistic  product  is 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  letter 
as  a  distinct,  spontaneous  expression 
of  individual  thought  and  feeling,  the 
outcome  of  widespread  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  of  the  inventions  of 
modern  science,  is  a  great  fact  which 
has  added  permanently  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  many.  To  the  thinker, 
whose  daily  work  lies  in  writing,  cor¬ 
respondence  must  be  in  the  main  a  ty¬ 
ranny;  to  those  who  labor  in  the  office 
or  the  shop  it  Is  a  kind  of  liberation 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  daily  round. 


MAETERLINCK’S  LATEST  DRAMA. 


“Bluebeard  and  Aryan,  or  Useless 
Liberation:  a  drama  in  three  acts!” 
Such  is  the  title  of  the  latest  work  of 
the  author  of  “Blind  People.”  A  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  MS.  into  German  was 


made,  and  published;  the  original  is  to 
appear  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
reform  of  theatrical  technique,  which 
began  in  the  theatre  of  dolls,  is  not 
then  matured.  At  any  rate,  Maeter- 
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linck  cares  not  for  theatrical  eloquence, 
he  cares  for  something  far  deeper.  Let 
us  listen. 

Bluebeard  introduces  Aryan,  bis 
sixth  wife  into  the  palace.  Beneath 
the  windows  is  heard  the  indignant 
shouting  of  an  invisible  crowd.  What, 
one  more?  And  so  beautiful,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country?  No,  it  is  too 
much;  he  has  already  drawn  down  too 
many  calamities  on  the  surrounding 
country!  And  this  sixth  one  has  cour¬ 
age.  ...  It  is  true  she  thinks  the 
aihers  still  live. 

The  indignation  of  the  crowd  in¬ 
creases— but  Bluebeard  and  Aryan  en¬ 
ter  the  palace.  He  opens  for  her  all 
his  treasures;  here  are  twelve  boxes 
arranged  according  to  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  each  box  contains  jewels  and 
costly  fabrics  from  different  countries 
and  of  different  ages.  Choose!  Ary¬ 
an  is  fond  of  jewels,  and  chooses — Ro¬ 
man  jewels. 

“The  Roman  women  were  beautiful 
and  courageous.”  She  plunges  her 
fingers  into  the  jewels  and  is  delight¬ 
ed.  Suddenly  she  shivers  and  is  sad. 

The  sound  of  sad  singing  is  borne  to 
her  from  the  distance.  The  admirer 
of  the  Roman  women  speaks  often  to 
Bluebeard— Does  he  love?  It  seems 
he  loves  for  the  first  time,  for  this  is 
the  first  time  he  has  met  with  such  a 
woman.  He  presses  her  passionately 
to  his  breast;  she  resists  and  screams. 
Her  scream  is  echoed  by  another,  it  is 
the  cry  of  the  crow’d  beneath  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  palace,  who,  suspecting 
that  there  is  to  be  another  victim, 
threatens,  throwing  stones.  There¬ 
upon  Aryan  appears  in  the  doorway— 
she  is  sweet  and  strong,  and  the 
crowd  is  calmed. 

No,  Bluebeard  has  never  before  met 
a  woman  who  could  dominate  spirit 
and  body. 

In  the  second  act  Aryan  appears  as 
the  liberator.  She  descends  to  the  cel¬ 
lar,  accompanied  by  a  nurse,  who  is 


trembling  with  fear,  and  breaks  all 
the  locks.  The  sad  singing  of  the 
prisoners  sounds  ever  louder  and 
louder.  Here  they  are.  Here  in  the 
cellar,  among  the  numerous  pillars 
that  support  the  old  ceiling,  they  lie 
in  a  darkness  that  is  only  brightened 
by  the  feeble  flame  of  a  single  lamp. 
There  are  five  of  them  and  they  all 
tremble  with  fear— they  answer  to  her 
call  with  timid  moaning.  But  Aryan’s 
voice,  full  of  joy,  entliuslasm  and  en¬ 
ergy,  animates  them;  they  approach 
her,  and  her  heart  is  filled  with 
warmth  and  sadness.  Ah!  how  the 
poor  things  have  sutfered!  They  can¬ 
not  yet  believe  tliat  they  are  free! 
They  cannot  believe  that  out  in  the 
w’orld  the  spring  blooms,  the  light 
shines  and  the  lake  smiles.  Poor 
tilings,  they  have  forgotten  the  sun! 
Forward  then,  forward!  Suddenly 
the  light  in  the  nurse’s  hand  expires, 
and  they  can  no  longer  see  their  way. 
But  even  in  the  deepest  darkness  there 
shines  some  ray.  Whence  comes  it? 
It  comes  from  yonder,  where  the  wall 
ends  and  the  rock  begins.  ...  A  rock 
in  the  form  of  an  altar,  for  it  is  said 
that  this  was  formerly  a  church.  Well, 
then,  forward  toward  the  crevice,  and 
move  away  the  stones!  But  the  pris¬ 
oners  are  overwhelmed  with  fear.  Be¬ 
yond  that  rock  there  is  a  sea— it  will 
flow  over  them,  it  will  annihilate  them! 
Arj’an  is  sad.  Poor  sisters!  Have  you 
then  grown  accustomed  to  the  dark¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  “Why  did  you  wish  that  I 
should  free  you,  if  you  are  so  fond  of 
the  darkness?  Why  did  you  weep  if 
you  were  happy?” 

Let  us  work!  ...  a  few  more  blows 
and  the  stone  is  broken,  and  the  light 
streams  in,  overflowing  with  life, 
freedom  and  delight. 

Third  act.— In  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
the  liberated  prisoners  stand  before  the 
boxes  of  jewels,  and  alas!  they  are  all 
like  Eve,  who,  as  Heine  says,  having 
eaten  of  the  apple  of  knowledge. 
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«tretcbed  forth  her  arm  for  a  fig-leaf. 
Scarcely  has  a  woman  grown  up,  than 
the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  purchase 
-a  dress.  Thus,  also,  act  Bluebeard’s 
liberated  wives;  they  cover  nature 
and  make  her  hideous.  The  one  whose 
golden  hair  shone  even  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  covers  it  with  ribbons;  Aryan 
throws  them  away,  in  order  “to  free 
that  light  once  more.”  She  whose 
shoulders  breathe  a  charm  and  ask  a 
'Caress,  now  covers  them  with  silk;  an¬ 
other  hides  both  neck  and  arms.  Ary¬ 
an  accomplishes  the  work  of  libera¬ 
tion;  “No  wonder,”  says  she  of  Blue¬ 
beard,  “had  he  wished  even  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  wives,  he  had  none.” 

Then  Bluebeard  comes.  But  ere  he 
can  enter  the  palace  he  must  pass  that 
wall-like  crowd  that  threatens  him. 
The  women  are  frightened  and  speech¬ 
less.  Aryan  alone  calls  for  help  and 
begs  for  mercy.  The  people  bind  Blue¬ 
beard  and  bring  him  to  the  palace— the 
women  fiee.  Aryan  alone  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  the  crowd,  and  by  her 
•queen-like  mien  imposes  respect  and 
obedience.  And  she  frees  the  prisoner, 
whilst  the  others  are  only  able  to  la¬ 
ment.  Having  freed  the  man,  she 
■kisses  him  and  departs.  “Where?” 
tasked  the  other  women.  “Far  away 
yonder,  where  I  am  still  needed.  Who 
among  you  will  go  with  me?  None, 
although  the  door  is  open,  and  beyond 
It  there  is  freedom,  and  the  bright 
:light  of  the  silver  stars?” 

They  look  at  her  with  indifference, 
the  “woman  of  the  North”  alone 
throws  herself  on  her  bosom  and  thus 
remains.  Then  the  door  of  the  palace 
is  closed— behind  Aryan. 

Such  is  the  drama  written  with  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity,  and  full  of  strong 
emotions.  It  possesses  great  poetical 
beauties,  all  fresh  and  simple  as  field 
flowers. 

The  poet’s  relation  to  nature  Is  mag¬ 
nificent.  For  a  long  time  he  has  felt 
her  slightest  tremors  and  heard  her 


most  secret  whispers,  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  has  drawn  from  her  only  sad 
sounds,  at  times  threatening  and  full 
of  despair,  as  in  “The  Blind  Men”  and 
“The  Uninvited  Guest.” 

This  time  nature  spoke  to  him,  her 
language  thrilled  through  him,  awak¬ 
ing  warm,  joyful,  passionate  sounds, 
voices  of  the  worship  of  nature.  Here 
nature  is  a  god,  deliverance,  happiness. 
As  her  light  penetrates  the  darkness, 
the  poet  is  intoxicated,  and  his  words 
become  an  inspired  hymn. 

Aryan  (tr/icw  thv  light  enters  the  pris¬ 
on):  “I  can  see  nothing.  I  cannot  open 
my  eyes,  for  long  strings  of  pearls 
strike  against  my  eyelids.  I  know  not 
what  flows  in  on  me  ...  Is  it  Heaven, 
or  sea?  Is  it  the  wind  or  the  world? 
My  hair  is  a  stream  of  light.  I  see 
nothing,  but  I  hear  everything;  thou¬ 
sands  of  rays  strike  on  my  ears  .  .  .” 

Such  hymns  sang  the  ancient  mys¬ 
tics,  in  honor  of  life.  This  whole  poem 
is  devoted  to  light,  every  symbol  there¬ 
in  quivers  with  light 

For  Bluebeard  is  the  personification 
of  all  men.  He  sought  a  woman,  and 
he  found  but  feeble  figures,  covering 
and  disfiguring  their  bodies,  not  cover¬ 
ing  their  souls — for  they  had  none. 
Consequently,  he  threw  them  into 
Gothic  prisons,  that  cover  the  vision  of 
the  world  with  the  remains  of  altars, 
beyond  which  there  may  be  sea,  or 
heaven— or  infinity.  At  length  things 
change.  “The  crowd,”  sometime  invis¬ 
ible,  begins  to  rebel  against  this  state 
of  affairs.  Above  it  stands  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  simple  and  great,  and 
Bluebeard  Immediately  offers  her  his 
hand.  She  is  fond  of  jewels,  she  loves 
a  beautiful  life,  but  drawing  from  the 
treasury  of  her  great  soul,  she  carries 
gifts  also  to  others.  The  ideal  women 
to  her  are  the  Roman  women,  “beauti¬ 
ful  and  courageous.”  She  enters  the 
dark  prison,  despite  the  superstitious 
fear  of  the  nurse,  despite  lack  of  will 
and  childish  weakness;  she  breaks  the 
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stones  of  the  ancient  altars,  and  ad¬ 
mits  the  light,  the  light.  .  .  . 

Being  unable  to  see  that  some  spirit¬ 
ual  revolution  is  already  taking  place, 
the  crowd  seizes  Bluebeard,  in  whom 
it  recognizes  only  an  oppressor,  una¬ 
ware  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  has 
suffered  deeply.  Simple-minded,  mer¬ 
ciless,  although  generous,  crowd!  It 
humiliates  itself  before  a  woman,  who 
comes  bringing  light;  and  she  dresses 
Bluebeard’s  wounds,  and  leaves  him 
amongst  the  women.  Have  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  experiments  of  the  past? 

The  Fortnlghtlr  Reriew. 


Do  they  know  that  salvation  lies  In 
imitating  the  virtues  of  the  Roman 
women,  who  united  courage  with  clear, 
unveiled  beauty? 

The  poet  doubts.  The  liberated  prison¬ 
ers  rushed  to  the  boxes  full  of  glitter¬ 
ing  jew’els  and  costly  stuffs;  they  re¬ 
mained  with  the  man  who,  to  them, 
w’as  an  executioner,  and  they  left  their 
liberator,  their  good  genius,  alone— In 
solitude. 

It  is  thus  one  may  Interpret  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  last  symbols. 

8.  C.  de  Soissons^ 


SONG. 

{Inviting  an  influence  upon  the  opening  year.) 

You  wear  the  morning  like  your  Dress 
And  are  with  mastery  crowned; 

And  as  you  walk,  your  Loveliness 
Goes  shining  all  around. 

Upon  your  secret,  smiling  way 
Such  new  contents  were  found. 

The  dancing  Loves  made  Holiday 
On  that  delightful  ground. 

Then  summon  April  forth  and  send 
Enchantment  through  the  flowers; 

About  our  woods  your  grace  extend 
A  queen  of  careless  Hours. 

For,  oh!  not  Vera,  veiled  in  rain. 

Nor  Dian’s  sacred  ring, 

With  all  her  royal  Nymphs  in  train. 

Could  so  lead  on  the  Spring. 


Lltemtare. 


Hilaire  Belloc. 
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The  first  thing  to  strike  a  reader  of 
Mr.  Phiilips’s  play  who  knows  his 
Josephus  is  the  simplicity  with  which 
the  poet  has  followed  the  Jewish  his¬ 
torian.  Not  only  are  the  main  inci¬ 
dents,  such  as  the  murder  of  Aristobu- 
lus  and  his  sister  Queen  Mariamne, 
with  their  motives  and  consequences, 
taken  direct  from  history,  but  minor 
incidents  also,  such  as  the  jealousy  of 
Herod’s  mother  and  sister,  roused  by 
Mariamne’s  contempt  for  their  insig¬ 
nificant  origin,  the  betrayal  of  Herod’s 
confidence  by  Sohemus,  the  spicing  of 
the  wine-cup,  and  the  cool  reception 
Mariamne  gives  to  her  lord  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  interview  with  Oetavlan, 
are  transferred  by  the  poet  from  the 
historian’s  pages.  To  say  this  is  not 
to  derogate  from  Mr.  Phillips’s  origi¬ 
nality,  but  to  insist  upon  it.  Just  as 
truly  as  Shakespeare’s  play,  Coriolanus, 
was  implicit  in  North’s  Plutarch,  so 
Mr.  Phillips’s  play  was  implicit  in  Jo¬ 
sephus.  But  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  required  the  eye  of  genius  to 
discover  it.  Now  that  the  play  has 
been  written,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
no  one  should  have  written  it  before, 
for  many  poets  have  gone  in  search  of 
passion;  and  Josephus  lays  stress  upon 
the  enthusiastic  and  almost  ungovern¬ 
able  nature  of  Herod’s  passion  for  Ma¬ 
riamne,  and  in  bis  narrative,  as  in  the 
play,  the  episode  closes  with  the  King’s 
temporary  madness.  Here,  however, 
at  last  is  the  play;  and  readers  are 
likely  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  play¬ 
goers  that  the  play  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  mentioned  Shakespeare  as 
a  parallel  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  ease 
with  which  he  found  his  tragedies  in 
history.  But  Mr.  Phillips’s  play  is  not 

•Herod:  A  Tragedy.  By  Stephen  Phillips, 
tiondon:  John  Lane.  [4s.  6d.] 


for  all  that,  a  play  upon  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  model.  There  is  no  rich  com¬ 
bination  of  plot  and  underplot,  no 
“God’s  plenty’’  of  characters  suggest¬ 
ing  the  crowded  stage  of  the  real 
world;  person  after  person  satisfying 
us  with  their  admirable  humanity  as 
long  as  they  are  upon  the  stage,  and 
giving  place  to  others  as  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  human.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  gone  for  bis  model  to  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  predecessor,  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe;  and  we  think  he  was  wise  in  so 
doing;  as  indeed  the  event  has  proved 
him  successful.  Our  tragic  stage  needs 
rebuilding;  and  in  building  one  must 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Before  it  is 
possible  to  deal  with  a  confiict  of  pas¬ 
sions  it  is  well  for  a  dramatist  to  make 
sure  that  he  can  handle  with  success  a 
single  great  passion;  and  as  Marlowe 
preluded  with  Dr.  Faustus,  though  ad¬ 
verse  fate  left  the  more  complicated 
fugue  to  his  successor,  so  Mr,  Phillips, 
w’e  hope,  has  only  preluded  with  King 
Herod,  and  may  give  us  in  time  his 
more  elaborated  harmonies. 

In  Herod  Mr.  Phillips  has  clearly 
marked  the  various  strains  that  made 
up  that,  in  a  sense,  “great”  as  well  as 
terrible  figure.  He  shows  us  the  genius 
both  for  war  and  for  art,  that  made  of 
him  an  intrepid  and  adventurous  sol¬ 
dier,  and  in  time  of  peace  the  builder 
of  cities  and  temples  and  amphithea¬ 
ters;  he  shows  us  the  diplomatist  with 
genius  enough  to  employ  the  most  di¬ 
rect  and  simple  methods;  the  statesman 
who  knew  when  a  man  was  dangerous 
and  must  be  removed  and  who  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task;  the  King  who 
devoted  himself  absolutely  to  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests;  and  beneath  all  this  the 
untamed  Idumean  of  the  desert,  with 
his  passions  at  fever-heat,  ready  at  any 
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moment  to  rebel  against  the  queer  de¬ 
crees  of  the  intellect.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
aiso  made  Herod  a  poet,  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  made  Macbeth  a  poet.  He  kiiis 
the  boy  Aristobuius,  for  too  exact¬ 
ly  corresponding  with  the  Sibyl’s 
prophecy,  but  he  thoroughly  appreci¬ 
ates  the  glory  of  the  golden  age  which 
the  King  of  righteousness  and  peace 
was  to  inaugurate:— 

Eerod.  A  child!  Gadias,  wandering 
night  by  night 

.\mong  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 

I  hear  a  whispering  of  some  new  king, 
A  child  that  is  to  sit  where  I  am  sit¬ 
ting; 

The  general  boding  hath  ta’en  hold 
of  me; 

If  this  thing  has  been  fated  from  the 
first— 

Gadias.  It  is  the  fault  of  dreamers  to 
fear  fate. 

Herod,  (dreamily).  And  he  shall  charm 
and  soothe,  and  breathe  and 
bless. 

The  roaring  of  war  shall  cease  upon 
the  air. 

Falling  of  tears  and  all  the  voice  of 
sorrow. 

And  he  shall  take  the  terror  from  the 
grave — 

Gadias.  The  malady  is  too  old  and  too 
long  rooted. 

The  earth  ailed  from  the  first;  war, 
pestilence. 

Madness  and  death  are  not  as  ills 
that  she 

Contracted,  but  are  in  her  bones  and 
blood. 


Dimly  I  dread  lest  having  struck  this 
blow 

Of  my  free  will,  I  by  this  very  act 
Have  signed  and  pledged  me  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  blow 

Against  my  will.  What  If  the  powers 
permit 

The  doing  of  that  deed  which  serves 
us  now; 

Then  of  that  very  deed  do  make  a  spur 
To  drive  us  to  some  act  that  we  abhor? 
The  first  step  is  with  us:  then  all  the 
road. 

The  long  road,  is  with  Fate.  O  horrible! 
If  he  being  dead  demand  another 
death. 

In  the  last  act,  when  he  is  planning  the 
new  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  lets  his 
imagination  play  about  marbles  and 
precious  stones  like  Marlowe’s  Jew  of 
Malta:— 

This  then  is  my  design. 
And  now  that  in  my  coffers  ’gins  to 
pour 

Pearl  of  bai'baric  kings  and  savage 
gold. 

And  emeralds  of  Indian  emperors. 

And  wafted  ivory  in  silent  night. 

And  fioated  marble  in  the  moonbeams, 
now 

That  the  green  waves  are  glooming 
pearls  for  me. 

And  metals  cry  to  me  to  be  delivered. 
And  screened  jewels  wait  like  brides. 
I’ll  have 

No  stint — no  waiting  on  how  much, — 
how  far. 

Mariamne,  though  the  part  allows  of 
much  less  variety,  is  clearly  and  finely 
conceived.  Her  love  of  Herod  is  pas¬ 
sionate  and  strong,  but  her  love  for 
her  brother,  intensified  by  the  pride  of 
race,  is  as  strong,  or  stronger.  We 
note  that  even  in  the  farewell  passages 
of  love  between  them  before  Herod  de- 
pai'ts  to  meet  Octavlan,  while  lie  says,— 

Now  the  armed  man  doth  lay  his  ar¬ 
mor  by. 

And  now  the  husband  hasteth  to  the 
wife— 


Eerod.  And  he  shall  still  that  old  sob  of 
the  sea. 

And  heal  the  unhappy  fancies  of  the 
wind. 

And  turn  the  moon  from  all  that 
hopeless  quest; 

Trees  without  care  shall  blossom, 
and  all  the  fields 

Shall  without  labor  unto  harvest 
come. 

But  he  recalls  Macbeth  most  closely  in 
his  reflections  upon  the  murder  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  commanding  it:— 


she  replies,- 

The  brother  to  the  sister  maketh  home; 
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and  the  euspicion,  soon  become  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  her  husband  Is  her  broth- 
ther’s  murderer  kills  her  love,  as  she 
had  forewarned  him:— 

Herod,  my  Herod,  such  a  love  as 
grows 

For  you,  within  me,  it  could  never  die. 
....  Yet  might  you  kill  it, 

.  .  In  a  night  murder  it— in  a  moment; 
It  is  so  brave  you  could  not  hear  a  cry. 
You’d  stoop  and  lift  a  dead  face  up  to 
you. 

And  pull  me  out  from  reeds  like  one 
just  drowned, 

More  dead  than  those  who  die;  and  I 
should  move. 

Go  here  and  there,  and  words  would 
fall  from  me. 

But,  ah!  you’d  touch  but  an  embalmfid 
thing. 

Mariamne’s  dialogue  with  Sohemus 
over  the  body  of  her  brother  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  play.  The  other 
characters  are  barely  sketched  in.  They 
do  what  they  have  to  do,  and  say  what 
they  have  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
action,  but  they  arouse  no  interest. 

The  scenic  qualities  of  the  play  are 
very  remarkable.  Mr.  Phillips  begins 
by  attracting  attention  to  Aristobulus, 
and  the  boy  is  shown  excited  and  weary 
with  the  ovation  he  has  received,  “fey” 
in  fact,  and  obviously  doomed.  An¬ 
other  fine  scene  is  the  leave-taking  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Marlamne,  which 
concludes  when  their  passion  is  at 
height  by  the  entrance  of  the  mourners 
with  the  murdered  boy’s  body.  Then, 
In  the  second  act,  the  anxiety  of  the 
courtiers  for  the  King’s  safety  when  he 
had  put  himself  into  Octavlan’s  power, 
ended  by  his  sudden  arrival;  and  his 
enthusiastic  recounting  of  his  success  to 


Mariamne,  dashed  by  her  cold  disdain, 
make  a  fine  pair  of  contrasts.  The 
treatment  of  the  rebels  of  whom  Jose¬ 
phus  speaks,  led  by  the  blind  prophet, 
is  a  very  effective  scene;  and  so,  of 
course,  is  the  final  scene  of  the  Embas¬ 
sy  from  Rome  addressing  the  cataleptic 
King,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  chosen  his  effects  with 
great  skill  and  with  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stagecraft,  in  these  days  very 
rare  in  one  who  is  also,  and  primarily, 
a  poet.  He  has  written  the  play  in  his 
favorite  Marlowesque  blank  verse,  with 
the  pause  constantly  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  somehow  it  seems  to  chime 
better  with  the  sustained  Marlowesque 
intensity  of  the  tragic  passion  than  a 
more  free  and  varied  rhythm  might 
have  done.  A  noticeable  and  effective 
use  is  made  here  and  there  of  tragic 
irony,  as  when  the  young  Aristobulus, 
going  to  the  pool  where  he  is  drowned 
by  Herod’s  order,  tells  him:- 

.  .  I  so  love  the  waters,  I  may  linger 
Floating  upon  my  back  thus,  and  my 
face 

Skyw'ard,  and  you  depart  not  seeing 
me. 

.\nd  there  are  several  similar  places.  On 
the  whole,  we  wish  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Phillips  on  his  success  very  heartily. 
He  speaks  in  the  preface  of  revising 
the  play;  when  he  does  so  we  hope  lie 
will  clear  away  some  half-dozen  echoes 
of  well-known  passages  in  poetry— from 
Addison,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  Maet¬ 
erlinck— which  add  nothing  to  the  mer¬ 
its  of  his  poem,  and  may  seem  to  de¬ 
tract  from  its  originality. 


The  Spectator. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


“Man  shall  be  educated  for  war,  and 
woman  for  the  recreation  of  the  war¬ 
rior.  Everything  else  is  folly.”— 
sche. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the 
following  questions  were  set  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fourteen  in  primary  and  secondary 
German  schools:— 

1.  Which  would  you  rather  be,  a 
man  or  a  woman — and  why? 

2.  Which  man  or  woman  of  whom 
you  have  ever  beard  or  read  would  you 
most  wish  to  be — and  why? 

The  same  questions  were  set  to  a 
number  of  English  children  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  an  analysis  of  their  an¬ 
swers  appeared  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  The  National  Review. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
bring  out  the  differences  of  ideal  in 
German  boys  and  girls,  and  to  con¬ 
trast  the  Ideals  of  English  and  German 
school-children— so  far  as  they  may  be 
gleaned  from  a  single  school  exercise. 

The  number  of  papers  received  from 
Germany  was  disappointing.  The  teach¬ 
ers,  in  some  cases,  objected  to  send  the 
children’s  work,  fearing  that  generali¬ 
zations  made  from  a  single  exercise 
would  be  misleading.  The  number  of 
German  children’s  answers  forming  the 
basis  of  the  present  paper  was  196,  as 
compared  with  600  from  English  chil¬ 
dren.  In  glancing  rapidly  through 
these  answers  one  is  impressed,  firstly, 
by  the  grave  earnestness  with  which 
the  German  children  attack  the  prob¬ 
lems  before  them.  The  sly  touches  of 
humor,  of  fancy  and  rebellion  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  papers  of 
the  English  children  are  absent. 

Secondly,  by  the  prominence  the  Ger¬ 
man  children  give  to  their  civic  and  do¬ 


mestic  duties.  The  boys  speak  of  their 
duty  to  their  country,  and  the  girls  of 
their  duty  to  their  family  in  a  manner 
that  Is  a  little  startling  to  the  reserved 
British  mind. 

Thirdly,  by  the  docility  of  the  German 
child  in  accepting  and  wishing  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  ideal  types  of  character 
held  up  to  him. 

Fourthly,  by  the  touches  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  which  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  boys’  and  girls’  papers.  These  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  the  German  character. 

In  some  instances  the  girls  were  not 
allowed  to  attempt  the  first  question; 
it  was  considered  improper  to  permit 
them  to  speculate  on  themselves  as 
masculine  beings,  and  probably  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  ideally  feminine  type, 
which  the  school  instruction  constantly 
emphasizes  for  their  benefit.  It  Is  well, 
perhaps,  to  mention  that  men  teach  In 
German  girls’  schools,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  to  a  large  extent,  not 
only  the  elder  pupils,  but  little  ones  as 
well.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  a  scholar  of  distinction  instruct¬ 
ing  classes  of  little  seven-year-old  girls 
—and  one  Is  bound  to  admire  the  tact 
and  skill  with  which  he  does  It. 

The  German  man  Is  often  a  “teacher 
by  the  grace  of  God,”  and  when  he 
brings  all  his  patience,  pedagogical 
training  and  Innate  sympathy  with  chil¬ 
dren  to  bear  upon  his  task  of  teaching, 
he  is  undoubtedly  a  success.  I  have 
been  told  by  educational  authorities  In 
Germany— men,  of  course;  the  German 
women  are  not  authorities — that  wom¬ 
en  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  rank  with  men 
In  the  teaching  profession,  and  one  of¬ 
ten  looks  in  vain  for  women  teachers  in 
the  schools  until  one  penetrates  Into  the 
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needlework  classes.  This  practice  of 
having  men  teachers  in  girls’ '-schools 
has  probably  largely  influenced  the 
girls’  answers.  German  men  have  con¬ 
spired  to  discourage  in  every  way  fe¬ 
male  aspirations  beyond  the  four  walls 
of  her  own  home,  and  to  exalt,  as  the 
Ideal  of  womanhood,  the  meek  and  do¬ 
cile  housewife. 

Only  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
were  allowed  to  have  the  first  question 
put  to  them,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
remainder  declined  to  discuss  it  at  all, 
and  many  of  them  remarked,  “I  wish 
to  be  a  woman,  because  a  woman’s  life 
is  very  beautiful;”  or,  “I  wish  to  be  a 
woman,  because  it  is  wrong  to  wish  to 
be  a  man;”  or,  “I  wish  to  be  a  woman, 
because  it  is  a  noble  duty  to  love  a  hus¬ 
band  and  children.”  It  is  curious  that 
these  German  boys  and  girls  rarely  dis¬ 
cuss  their  duty  to  their  parents,  while 
their  duties  to  their  future  families 
seem  to  weigh  heavily  upon  them. 

“I  wish  to  be  a  woman,  because  I  de¬ 
sire  to  lead  a  useful  home  life.  I  do 
not  wish  to  face  the  dangers  of  the 
world,”  writes  a  prudent  person  of 
eleven.  “A  woman’s  life  and  a  wom¬ 
an’s  work  please  me  best,  because  it  is 
a  woman’s  duty  to  stay  at  home,  and 
be  a  good  wife  and  mother.”  It  Is 
truly  startling  to  find  these  mature  and 
virtuous  opinions  in  such  young  and 
innocent  minds. 

In  the  English  girls’  papers  one  found 
that  thirty  per  cent,  said  they  wished 
to  be  women  in  order  to  escape  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  men’s  lives.  They  re¬ 
marked  that  men  had  hard  and  dirty 
work  to  do,  and  that  women  might  stay 
at  home  and  take  their  ease,  go  out  to 
tea  and  wear  nice  dresses.  Only  in  one 
instance  does  a  German  girl  express 
any  desire  to  escape  responsibility.  She 
says,  “It  is  better  to  be  a  woman,  be¬ 
cause  women  need  not  be  soldiers.” 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the 
eighty-six  papers  of  a  German  girl 
wishing  to  be  a  man.  The  English  girls’ 


answers  form  a  striking  contrast.  They 
show  independence  of  thought,  freedom 
of  expression  and  a  variety  of  aspira¬ 
tions.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  rebelled  against  a  woman’s 
life.  They  envied  men’s  strength,  free¬ 
dom  and  the  glorious  possibilities  in 
their  lives  for  adventures.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  the  economic  disadvantages  of 
a  woman’s  lot,  and  they  expressed 
clearly  their  conviction  that  a  man’s 
life  had  fewer  worries  and  more  glories 
than  a  woman’s.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  English  girls  were  faithful  to  their 
sex;  they  recognized  that  woman  had 
definite  work  in  life,  and  that  possibili¬ 
ties  for  doing  good  in  the  world,  and 
exerting  a  refining  influence  lay  before 
her,  and  they  were  content  with  their 
lot.  In  comparing  the  two  sets  of  pa¬ 
pers  one  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  the 
German  girl  seems  to  have  a  higher 
sense  of  duty,  especiaily  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  than  the  English  girl,  and  that 
the  latter  often  shows  a  rebellious  spirit 
and  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  English  girl  is 
not  much  occupied  in  thinking  of  her 
duties  as  a  wife  and  mother.  She  shows 
herself  a  very  frank,  natural  little  per¬ 
son  in  this  school  exercise,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  her  German  sister. 

In  reading  through  these  virtuous 
compositions,  one  wonders  if  the  plump, 
placid,  smiling  German  school-girls, 
with  their  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  plaits, 
ever  think  a  rebellious  thought,  or  if 
their  minds  are  in  very  truth  white 
paper  upon  which  their  schoolmaster 
may  write  what  he  pleases.  Are  they 
really  as  placid  as  they  appear?  And 
is  a  mild  contemplation  of  the  eter¬ 
nally  domestic  virtues  suflSciently  stim¬ 
ulating  to  awaken  the  best  within 
them?  I  prefer  to  think  that  they  write 
what  they  are  expected  to  write,  partly 
to  please  their  kind  and  interesting 
school-teacher,  and  partly  because  they 
are  docile  by  nature  and  habit,  and 
never  dream  of  disturbing  existing 
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prejudices.  “We  dared  not  utter  here¬ 
sies  even  among  ourselves,”  said  a 
German  girl  to  me  in  reflecting  on  her 
school-days,  “but  we  thought  them.” 
Woman  in  Germany  has  been  persist¬ 
ently  refused  any  nobler  vocation  than 
to  “haggle  over  market  produce”  and 
to  lard  veal  like  a  “fretful  porcupine,” 
as  Mr,  Baring  Gould  says.  She  knows 
she  cannot  escape  the  kitchen  and  its 
duties,  so  she  dutifully  accepts  and 
idealizes  them  as  she  is  taught  to  do. 
To  be  without  any  color  and  to  be  able 
to  cook  are  the  highest  virtues  of  the 
German  Frau.  Wieland,  in  a  letter  to 
bis  friend  Gessner,  thus  describes  bis 
bride:  “An  innocent,  amiable  being; 
gentle,  cheerful,  not  pretty,  but  quite 
pretty  enough  for  a  worthy  man  who 
wants  an  agreeable  housewife.”  The 
inconstant  Goethe,  after  a  long  series 
of  tender  friendships  with  beautiful 
and  gifted  women.  Anally  married  the 
simple,  illiterate  peasant  girl  Christlane, 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  prepare  ap¬ 
petizing  soups  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  great  sage  of  Weimar. 

German  literature  is  full  of  inspiring 
examples  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
serve  the  schoolmasters  to  point  many 
a  moral  in  the  literature  lessons.  The 
education  of  girls  in  Germany  is  ex¬ 
cellent  within  a  certain  limit.  They 
are  taught  much  literature  and  history; 
they  learn  not  only  to  read  and  write, 
but  to  speak  modern  languages;  but  the 
Individuality  of  the  pupil  is  suppressed 
in  the  process.  She  is  only  permitted  to 
think  in  a  certain,  well-deflned  groove. 
She  is  taught  to  consider  herself  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  being,  whose  duty  it  is  to  min¬ 
ister  to  a  man’s  comforts.  She  accepts 
this  teaching,  and  she  never  grows  to 
a  woman’s  estate. 

Philosophers  in  Germany  have  been 
neither  kind  nor  complimentary  to 
women,  and  German  men  love  to  read 
passages  from  Schopennauer  and  Nietz¬ 
sche,  to  their  womenfolk  to  keep  them 
‘  Schopenhauer’s  essay  On  Women, 


humble.  “Women,”  says  the  former, 
“have  no  real  and  true  sense  or 
receptivity  for  music,  poetry  or 
the  creative  arts;  it  is  the  mere 
monkey’s  trick  of  imitativeness  in 
order  that  they  may  make  them¬ 
selves  attractive,  which  they  affect 
when  they  pretend  to  have  such.”  And 
again;  “Therefore  It  lies  in  woman’s 
nature  to  look  on  everything  as  but  a 
means  of  gaining  the  man,  and  any  in¬ 
terest  she  may  show  for  anything  else 
is  only  pretended— a  roundabout  way 
ending  in  coquetry  and  aping.”* 

Nietzsche  says  many  things  about  the 
triviality  and  unstableness  of  women, 
which  awe  the  German  women  into  si¬ 
lence.  “And  woman  must  obey,  and 
And  a  depth  in  her  surface.  Surface 
is  a  woman’s  mood— a  foam  driven  to 
and  fro  over  shallow  water.  But  man’s 
mood  is  deep,  his  stream  roareth  in  un¬ 
derground  caves;  woman  divineth  his 
power,  but  understandeth  it  not”*  And 
again:  “Yet  woman  is  not  capable  of 
friendship;  w’omen  are  still  always  cats 
and  birds,  or  in  the  best  case,  cows.” 
The  young  German  woman  mourns 
over  these  dark  sayings,  and  takes 
them  to  heart.  It  does  not  comfort  her 
when  the  breezy  Englishwoman  as¬ 
sures  her  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
w'omen,  and  that  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche  could  have  known  only  a 
few  and  none  of  the  best.  She  says  in 
awestruck  tones;  “They  are  philoso¬ 
phers,  German  philosophers,  and  they 
know.” 

In  answering  the  second  question  the 
German  girls  are  touchingly  faithful  to 
the  concrete  examples  of  the  pious,  do¬ 
mestic  and  devoted  women  held  up  to 
them  in  history.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  wished  to  be  like  Queen  Louise, 
and  forty  per  cent  took  as  their  model 
the  holy  Elizabeth  of  the  Wartburg.  I 
may  mention  that  many  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Thuringia,  where  Ihe  legends  of  Eliza- 
*  Thus  spoke  Zaratbnstra.— Nietzsche. 
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beth  are  very  familiar  to  the  school- 
children.  Among  the  other  characters 
whom  the  girls  wished  to  resemble  are 
Frau  Rat,  the  mother  of  Goethe,  Queen 
Editha,  Barbara  Uttman,  Queen  Ma- 
thilde,  Perpetua,  a  Vestal  Virgin  and 
others. 

Here  are  some  specimens: — 

“I  should  like  to  be  the  good  Queen 
Louise,  because  everybody  loved  her. 
She  was  kind  and  compassionate  to  the 
poor,  pious  and  God-fearing,  patient 
and  docile,  and  brave  in  the  time  of 
war.” 

“I  should  like  to  be  the  good  Queen 
tie,  as  amiable  and  patient,  as  the  good 
Queen  Louise.  I  admire  her  most  for 
her  piety  and  her  compassion  to  the 
poor.” 

‘‘I  want  to  be  like  the  Queen  Louise, 
because  she  was  a  model  for  all  Ger¬ 
man  women.” 

All  this  is  very  pretty  and  proper,  but 
the  sentiments  are  hardly  natural  from 
healthy-minded  children  of  eleven  to 
thirteen.  The  “visions  of  childhood” 
are  wild,  as  well  as  sweet,  and  if,  as 
Spenser  tells  us,  “the  genesis  of  the 
knowledge  in  the  individual  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in 
the  race”  considered  historically,  this 
period  of  childhood  ought  to  be  full  of 
wild  aspirations  after  beautiful.  Impos¬ 
sible  ideals  and  stirring  adventures 
which  can  never  be  realized.  A  true 
appreciation  of  saintly  and  domestic 
virtues  comes  much  later. 

The  holy  Elizabeth  is  a  favorite  mod¬ 
el  for  these  saintly  little  girls,  and  truly 
she  is  a  very  attractive  character,  I  re¬ 
member  the  passionate  admiration  she 
aroused  in  the  breast  of  a  little  nine- 
year  old  girl,  long  ago,  but  it  was  chief¬ 
ly,  I  think,  on  account  of  her  persist¬ 
ence  in  good  works  in  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  her  tyrannical  lord.  The 
story  of  the  loaves  turning  into  roses 
always  satisifles  the  strong  desire  for 
poetical  justice  in  children.  “Among 
all  the  characters  I  know,”  writes  one 


little  German  girl,  “I  should  best  like 
to  be  the  holy  Elizabeth,  because  she 
had  a  pious  heart.  Her  piety  showed 
itself  in  her  kindness  and  compassion 
towards  the  poor.”  Then  the  small 
maid  grows  didactic  and  continues, 
“There  are  to-day  many  poor  and  sick, 
whom  we  can  and  must  help.  In  mis¬ 
fortune  Elizabeth  was  very  patient. 
She  always  trusted  in  God,  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.” 

Here  is  another:  “I  would  like  to  be 
the  holy  Elizabeth,  for  she  was  gentle 
and  obedient,  noble  and  pious.  In  mis¬ 
fortune  she  always  trusted  in  God.” 

Queen  Mathilde  is  universally  ad¬ 
mired  on  account  of  her  piety  and  her 
goodness  to  her  husband  and  children. 
One  sentimental  girl  of  thrteen  moral¬ 
izes  on  the  glory  of  obeying  one’s  hus¬ 
band  in  this  fashion: — 

Des  Hauses  Konig  ist  der  Mann 
Das  Weib  schliesst  sich  als  Krone  an 
Wer  unter  einer  Krone  steht 
Ist  nlcht  ernledrigt  ist  erhoht. 

“Dies  1st  ein  Idealspruch  fiir  veile 
deutschen  Frauen”  “is  her  comment.” 
These  are  probably  very  proper  senti¬ 
ments,  but  one  would  prefer  that  she 
was  less  self-conscious  about  these 
matters.  None  of  these  domestic  and 
duty-loving  little  people  aspire  for  a 
larger  than  a  domestic  life,  except  in 
a  few  cases  where  the  girls  wish  to  go 
and  nurse  the  sick  and  poor.  None  of 
the  German  girls  aspire  to  be  poets, 
painters  or  singers,  or  if  they  do  they 
refrain  from  expressing  their  aspira¬ 
tions.  One  child  of  an  ambitious  na¬ 
ture  writes:  “I  should  like  to  be  Frau 
Kat,  the  mother  of  Goethe,  because  she 
was  clever  and  witty,  and  many  great 
and  noble  people  admired  her.”  She 
atones  for  her  unholy  aspirations  by 
adding,  “She  was  a  good  housewife 
and  a  good  mother.  She  was  gentle 
and  amiable,  industrious  and  compas¬ 
sionate  towards  the  poor.  She  was  re¬ 
warded  in  being  the  mother  of  the 
greatest  German  poet.” 
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Goethe’s  mother  stands  out  clearly  as 
a  brilliant  German  woman;  even  on  her 
death-bed  her  wit  did  not  forsake  her, 
and  she  sent  her  regrets  in  declining 
a  dinner-party,  remarking,  “The  Frau 
Itathinn  unfortunately  cannot  accept, 
being  engaged  in  dying.’’ 

Here  is  a  pretty  little  composition  on 
Queen  Editha:  “I  wish  to  be  like  the 
Queen  Editha,  the  wife  of  Otto  the 
Great.  She  was  universally  beloved  on 
account  of  her  gentleness,  goodness, 
love  and  piety.  Towards  the  poor  and 
sick  she  w’as  always  helpful;  she  was 
never  ashamed  to  go  into  the  huts  of 
the  poor  and  comfort  them  with  friend¬ 
ly  words  and  alms.  She  was  never 
liaughty,  but  always  noble-minded, 
and  she  cherished  towards  the  German 
folk  and  Fatherland  a  faithful  and 
warm  love.  Although  900  years  have 
passed  since  her  death,  she  is  still  re¬ 
membered  with  the  warmest  love  and 
gratitude.” 

The  other  characters,  Barbara  Utt- 
man,  Perpetua,  the  Vestal  Virgin  and 
the  rest,  appeal  to  these  children  chief¬ 
ly  on  account  of  their  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion.  In  summing  up,  one  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  type  of  wom¬ 
anhood  as  presented  to  the  minds  of 
German  girls.  Self-sacrifice,  compas¬ 
sion,  devotion  to  duty  and  domestic 
virtues  are  the  chief  features  of  their 
ideal.  After  a  long  school  course  of 
Instruction  on  the  whole  duty  of  wom¬ 
an,  as  conceived  by  the  German  man, 
rendered  warm  and  inspiring  by  exam¬ 
ples  from  history  and  literature,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  German  girl 
grows  up  to  be  a  submissive,  soft-eyed, 
tender-hearted,  very  susceptible  crea¬ 
ture,  with  exaggerated  ideas  of  domes¬ 
tic  duties.  She  marries  early;  she  rare¬ 
ly  becomes  an  individual  on  her  own 
account.  She  studies  her  cookery-book, 
and  spends  her  leisure  In  poker-work 
designs,  and  when  not  engaged  in  wail¬ 
ing  over  the  worries  of  her  children 
and  her  house,  she  will  talk  beautiful 


sentiment  to  you  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

Wer  gern  verliert  sein  elgnes  Leben 
In  Lieb  und  Treu; 

Dem  wlrd  es  tausendfach  gegeben 
Und  stiindlich  neu, 

a  dear  little  woman  used  to  say  to  me, 
as  she  patched  and  mended  through 
the  long,  hot  summer  days,  while  her 
husband  was  refreshing  himself  in  the 
Alps.  The  German  woman  has  ap¬ 
parently  learned  her  duty  to  her  neigh¬ 
bor;  I  always  wish  that  somebody  would 
teach  her  her  duty  to  herself.  She 
has  no  desire  to  learn,  however,  and 
she  says  that  Englishwomen  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  these  things. 

Tlie  Englisli  school-girls’  list  of  he¬ 
roes  forms  a  striking  contrast  Her 
heroes  are  as  various  as  they  are  incon¬ 
gruous,  and  the  reasons  given  for 
choosing  them  are  not  always  unselfish. 
The  English  girl  does  not  long  to  re¬ 
semble  pious  queens  and  holy  saints; 
she  shows  a  great  deal  of  unregenerate 
humanity,  which  she  naively  expresses. 
As  a  pattern  of  virtue  she  is  on  a  much 
lower  plane  than  the  German  school¬ 
girl.  Among  the  English  girls’  heroes 
are  Florence  Nightingale,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  Queen,  Grace  Darling,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Columbus, 
Napoleon,  Buller  (it  was  early  in  the 
war),  Madame  Patti,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Ellen  Terry,  Tennyson, 
Solomon,  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Rylands  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty. 

Florence  Nightingale,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Grace  Darling  are  admired  for 
their  virtues.  To  be  good,  great,  brave 
and  heroic  appeals  to  many  girls,  and 
they  choose  these  concrete  personages 
as  the  highest  types  they  know.  The 
difference  of  our  treatment  of  historical 
characters  in  school  instruction  comes 
out  strikingly  in  comparing  German 
and  English  girls’  answers.  In  no  case 
does  an  English  girl  wish  to  be  a 
queen  on  account  of  her  piety.  Those 
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who  aspire  to  be  the  Queen  are  the 
material  ones.  They  say.  “she  has  lots 
of  money  and  jewels”  and  “a  carriage 
to  ride  in,”  and  so  on.  It  is  very  natu¬ 
ral  that  these  little  girls  should  wish  to 
be  Wellington,  Columbus,  Shakespeare 
and  Napoleon.  In  the  heroic  age  of 
childhood,  all  splendid  and  great 
achievements  are  possible  to  us,  and 
these  children  pay  homage  to  their 
highest  aspirations  in  choosing  the 
greatest  heroes  they  know.  “I  mean  to 
write  when  I  grow  up,”  said  a  ten-year- 
old  girl  to  her  small  comrades.  “I  shall 
write  dramas  greater  than  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  and  novels  greater  than  Dick¬ 
ens’s!”  She  w^as  reaily  a  modest  little 
person,  but  Lamb’s  Tales  and  the  “Old 
Curiosity  Shop”  were  the  finest  things  in 
the  w’orld  to  her,  and  she  meant  in  the 
dim  and  glorious  future  to  exceed  all 
human  achievement, 

Money,  ease,  luxury  and  freedom 
from  every  worry  appear  to  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  a  large  number  of  English  school¬ 
girls,  and  they  frankly  wish  for  these 
blessings. 

The  differences  brought  out  in  the 
second  set  of  answers  chlefiy  show  the 
differences  in  school  instnictlon  and 
public  opinion  al>out  women  in  the  two 
nations.  School  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  definite  and  systematic;  his¬ 
tory  and  litei-ature  permeate  the  lives 
of  the  school-children  and  help  to  form 
their  ideals.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
history  and  literature  If  the  German 
opinion  of  women  is  narrow  and  one¬ 
sided.  Humanistic  studies  can  furnish 
plenty  of  inspiring  examples,  but  Ger¬ 
man  opinion  demands  that  women 
must  be  pious,  domestic  and  subordi¬ 
nate,  and  school  instruction  glorifies 
these  qualities  accordingly.  Again,  in¬ 
dividuality  is  undesirable  In  German 
women,  therefore  freedom  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  expression  are 
discouraged  in  school.  Our  school  in¬ 
struction  is  unsystematic;  literature 
and  history  are  Imperfectly  used,  but 


our  girls  are  at  least  allowed  to  devel¬ 
op  naturally,  and  to  think  independent¬ 
ly- 

There  were  110  papers  from  German 
boys;  nearly  half  of  these  were  from 
the  lower  classes  of  gymnasia,  and  the 
rest  from  primary  schools.  The  boys 
are  all  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  German  boy  shows  him¬ 
self  in  these  papers  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
more  frank  and  natural  than  the  girl. 
He  is  properly  patriotic;  he  has  high 
aspirations  for  a  noble  career;  he  is 
more  than  sufilciently  sentimental,  and 
he  is  masculine  enough  to  be  alive  to 
his  own  pleasures  and  interests.  The 
responsibilities  of  life,  however,  weigh 
too  heavily  upon  him.  He  is  less  of  a 
boy  than  an  ungrown  man.  “To  be  boy 
eternal”— in  the  sense  of  Polyxenes— 
has  little  meaning  in  the  German 
schools.  Froebel  and  Herbart  expressed 
themselves  clearly  on  the  age  of  child¬ 
hood;  but,  in  spite  of  their  doctrines, 
German  chldren  are  treated  as  mature 
fruit  in  their  blossoming  period.  The 
boys’  answers  to  the  first  question  can 
be  classed  into  fairly  well-defined 
groups. 

Firstly.  The  patriots,  who  realize 
their  duty  to  their  country.  These  form 
fifty-four  per  cent. 

Secondly.  The  ambitious  ones,  who 
look  forward  to  a  great  career  in  art, 
literature  or  learning. 

Thirdly.  The  utilitarians,  who  wish 
to  l)e  men  because  they  can  earn  mon¬ 
ey,  improve  commerce  and  bring  up  a 
family,  mete  out  justice,  make  laws, 
etc.,  from  which  desirable  pastimes 
w’omen  are  debarred. 

Fourthly.  The  sentimentalists,  who 
sigh  for  the  ideal,  for  the  capacity  of 
loving,  for  poetic  fervor  and  for  art. 

Lastly.  Those  who  frankly  admit 
that  it  is  better  to  be  men  than  women, 
because  the  former  can  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  better.  These  form  about  three 
per  cent. 

Although  no  German  girl  wished  to 
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be  a  man,  there  are  two  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  German  boys  wishing  to  be 
women.  One  writes:  “I  wish  to  be  a 
woman,  because  they  can  love  better 
than  a  man;”  and  another.  “A  woman, 
because  she  is  more  ideal  than  a  man.” 
It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these 
boys  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  be 
women. 

"  The  strain  of  sentimentality  shows  it¬ 
self  very  clearly  in  the  German  boy,  and 
as  soon  as  he  knows  you  at  all  well  he 
will  tell  you  all  about  his  “Ideal”  with 
great  seriousness.  You  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  at  the  recital  of  his  confidence, 
and  wish  that  he  would  learn  to  play 
football.  There  is  an  external  uncouth¬ 
ness  and  even  rudeness  about  the  cal¬ 
low  German  youth  in  his  early  swagger¬ 
ing,  beer-drinking  student  days,  which 
jars  upon  the  observing  foreigner;  but  his 
sentimental  side  lies  very  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  he  readily  confides  all  his 
beautiful  aspirations  about  Liebe,  Kunst 
and  the  Ideal  to  the  sympathetic  listen¬ 
er  in  exalted  terms,  and  becomes  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  moment  from  a  boisterous, 
uncouth  youth  into  an  impassioned 
poet. 

The  following  are  specimens  from  the 
boys’  papers  in  answer  to  the  first 
question:  “I  would  rather  be  a  man, 
because  a  man  can  protect  his  coun¬ 
try.”  “I  want  to  be  a  man  to  fight  for 
my  Fatherland.”  “I  wish  to  be  a  man 
to  do  my  duty  to  my  country.”  The 
boys’  sense  of  duty  to  their  country  is 
as  strong  as  the  girls’  sense  of  duty  to 
their  family.  Among  the  aspiring 
minds  are  the  following:  “I  wish  to  be 
a  man,  because  he  has  a  great  and  no¬ 
ble  career  before  him.”  “I  hope  to  be 
a  man  and  do  good  for  my  country.” 
“I  would  rather  be  a  man,  because  a 
man  learns  more  than  a  woman,  and 
learning  prepares  you  for  your  work  in 
life.”  “I  would  rather  be  a  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  Is  brave  and  strong,  and  if  he 
becomes  great  all  the  world  will  admire 
him.”  “A  man,  because  a  man  can  be 


a  poet.”  “A  man,  because  he  has  more 
justice  than  a  woman,  and  he  can  make 
laws  for  his  country.” 

The  utilitarians  write  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  strain:— “I  wish  to  be  a  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  more  use  and  more  industri¬ 
ous  than  a  woman.”  “A  man,  because 
he  can  earn  enough  money  to  support 
a  family.”  “A  man,  because  he  is 
necessary  to  his  family.”  “A  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  work  better  than  a  wom¬ 
an,  and  all  good  work  helps  the  na¬ 
tion.”  “A  man,  because  men  make  a  na¬ 
tion.” 

Two  examples  of  the  sentimen¬ 
tal  type  have  been  noted  already:— “I 
wish  to  be  a  man  because  a  man  may  fall 
in  love  and  marry,”  is  the  statement  of 
a  youth  of  twelve;  and  another  person 
of  definite  views  gives  the  following 
involved  reason:— “I  wish  to  be  a  man, 
because  I  mean  to  marry,  and  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  has  no  free  will.  I  wish  to 
have  a  free  will.  If  I  were  a  w'oman  I 
would  not  marry,” 

A  very  few  of  these  mature  youths 
condescend  to  mention  enjoyment.  “I 
wish  to  be  a  man,”  writes  one  of  these, 
“because  a  man  has  more  enjoyment 
than  a  woman.”  “I  wish  to  be  a  man,” 
writes  another,  “for  I  shall  enjoy  being 
a  student;  women  are  not  students.” 

The  German  boy  is  prudent  beyond 
his  years,  and  weighed  down  with  the 
responsibility  of  his  country  and  his 
future  career  and  family.  The  English 
boy,  as  he  showed  himself  in  his  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question,  is  a  very  different 
being. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  English 
boys  were  perfectly  frank  in  their  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  duty  to  themselves. 
They  wanted  to  be  men  in  order  to 
“have  their  own  way,”  “make  a  lot  of 
money,”  “go  out  whenever  you  like,” 
“play  football  and  go  to  cricket  matches 
on  Saturday,”  and  similar  reasons. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  wished  to  fight  for 
their  country  and  “understand  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation,”  and  a  few  wished 
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to  earn  money  to  help  their  mothers,  or 
help  their  future  families  in  comfort. 
Many  of  the  English  papers  by  the 
English  boys  bad  humorous  touches, 
and  none  of  them  were  sentimental. 

In  considering  the  second  question  as 
to  who  they  would  desire  to  be,  we  find 
the  German  boys’  heroes  are  chiefiy  in¬ 
spired  by  the  military  spirit,  the  schol¬ 
arly  ideal,  and  hatred  to  England. 

Bismarck,  Bliicher,  the  Kaiser  and 
Frederick  the  Great  are  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  heroes. 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  the  boys’ 
answers:— 

“I  should  like  to  be  Fiirst  Bismarck, 
because  he  has  made  the  German  na¬ 
tion  great,  and  now  this  saying  goes 
out  into  the  wide  world— ‘Wir  Deut- 
schen  fiirchten  nicbts  als  nur  Gott  in 
der  Welt.’  ” 

“I  wish  to  be  like  Bliicher,  or  another 
.celebrated  general,  because  all  the 
world  has  heard  of  his  great  deeds.” 

“I  wish  to  be  Field-Marshal  Bliicher, 
because  he  was  a  brave  and  great  war¬ 
rior.” 

Nansen  has  his  worshippers  among 
the  adventurous  ones,  who  wish  to 
“find  the  North  Pole.” 

The  scholarly  ideal  is  dear  to  the 
German  'mind.  “I  wish  to  be  Profes¬ 
sor  A - ,  because  he  has  made  discov¬ 

eries  and  helped  mankind,”  writes  one. 

“I  wish  to  be  Dr.  Carl  R - ,  because 

he  has  made  many  original  observa¬ 
tions,  and  to  work  like  him  would  be 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.” 

“I  should  like  to  be  like  Dr.  Luther; 
he  was  a  learned  man  and  fearless,  and 
he  freed  his  people.” 

As  these  papers  were  given  to  the 
•German  boys  during  a  time  of  intense 
feeling  concerning  affairs  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  we  get  many  allusions  to  the  po¬ 
litical  situation.  “I  wish  to  be  Krfiger,” 
writes  a  boy  of  twelve,  “because  he 
has  made  war  on  the  greedy  English,” 
“I  wish  to  be  President  Krfiger,”  writes 
.-another,  “because  be  is  brave  enough 


to  fight  the  impudent  and  avaricious 
English.  I  hope  he  may  gain  a  vic¬ 
tory.” 

“I  should  like  to  be  Krfiger,”  says 
a  third,  “because  he  has  won  three  bat¬ 
tles  over  the  English  and  taken  a  lot  of 
prisoners.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
beat  the  English.” 

The  German  loves  to  dream  and  spec¬ 
ulate  for  mere  pleasure;  he  does  not 
covet  riches,  honor  or  power;  he  simply 
wants  to  be  let  alone  to  contemplate. 
We  find  many  traces  of  this  in  the 
boys’  papers. 

“I  wish  to  live  an  orderly  life  and  to 
observe  Nature,”  writes  one  boy. 

“I  should  not  like  to  be  a  celebrated 
man,”  writes  another.  “Bismarck  and 
Moltke,  and  great  men  like  them,  met 
with  great  difficulties,  and  they  had  to 
endure  much  ingratitude.  I  should  like 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  forester,  and  to 
know  all  about  Nature.  The  life  of  a 
forester  gives  an  opportunity  for  living 
with  Nature  and  observing  her  beau¬ 
ties,  and  such  a  life  may  be  very  useful 
to  the  State.” 

We  have  no  forest  life  in  England, 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  the  influ¬ 
ence  the  forest  has  on  the  German 
mind.  In  reading  through  these  papers 
one  cannot  help  respecting  the  German 
boy.  He  is  a  person  of  character,  of 
aspirations  and  dreams.  His  love  for 
his  Fatherland  is  as  sincere  as  his  de¬ 
votion  to  scholarship.  The  English  boy 
is  far  below  him  in  aspiration,  yet  in 
the  matter  of  forming  a  healthy  judg¬ 
ment  the  English  boy  is  Immeasuralily 
his  superior.  German  boys  live  too 
much  in  the  schoolroom  among  their 
books.  They  create  for  themselves  airy 
worlds  of  theories  and  ideas,  and  they 
never  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  real  world  which  English  boys  get 
in  Jostling  their  minds  and  bodies  to¬ 
gether  on  the  playground.  The  Ger¬ 
man  boy  does  not  play;  he  has  no  play¬ 
ground.  He  becomes  introspective  and 
argumentative  at  an  early  age.  While 
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tbe  English  boy  is  a  healthy  young  bar¬ 
barian,  the  German  boy  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  mature  thinker.  The  English 
boy  passes  out  of  this  stage  of  bar¬ 
barism  and  becomes  almost  civilized  in 
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time,  but  the  German  boy  never  civil¬ 
izes.  At  best  the  German  man  is  still 
half-child,  half-philosopher,  and  often, 
whole  pedant. 

Catherine  1.  Dodd. 


1801—1901. 


A  certain  ill-fated  manuscript  of  EJ- 
lert  Liivborg  treated  of  the  civilizing 
forces  of  the  future,  and  his  friend 
Tesman  was  moved  to  utter  for  once 
something  more  brilliant  than  his  cus¬ 
tomary  “Fancy  that!”  “But,  good  gra¬ 
cious,”  exclaimed  Tesman,  “we  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  future!” 
“No,”  replied  the  gratified  author,  “but 
there  are  several  things,  though,  that 
can  be  said  about  it  all  the  same.”  To 
say  several  things  about  that  of  which 
we  know  nothing  may  be  the  task  of 
several  literary  critics  at  the  present 
moment,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
future  may  play  the  part  of  the  capri¬ 
cious  Hedda,  who,  with  unusual  discre¬ 
tion,  consigned  her  friend  Lbvborg’s 
manuscript  to  the  stove. 

Perhaps  it  Is  wiser  to  look  around  us 
or  to  gaze  backward  than  to  prophesy. 
Every  age  Is  likely  to  think  itself  poor¬ 
er  in  literary  possessions  than  Is  actu¬ 
ally  the  case,  for  while  we  can  form 
some  estimate  of  our  losses  in  the  re¬ 
cent  dead,  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to 
appraise  the  literary  worth  of  our  ba¬ 
bies,  nor  even  of  our  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls.  In  1795  the  author  of 
“Night  Thoughts,”  who  had  died  as  a 
poet  many  years  earlier,  was  “decently 
buried,”  and  Johnson’s  biographer  fol¬ 
lowed  his  illustrions  friend  to  the  grave; 
next  year  departed  Burns;  Macpherson 
and  Burke  and  Cowper  were  of  the 
past  before  the  century  closed.  But 
the  general  public  of  1795  may  not 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
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facts  that  the  assistant  of  a  keeper  of 
livery  sta’oles  In  London— one  Keats- 
had  a  son  born  to  him,  whom  he  named 
John,  and  that  in  the  house  of  a  Scot¬ 
tish  mason  named  Carlyle  an  infant 
was  then  making  his  first  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  and  spumings  against  human  so¬ 
ciety.  In  1800  Cowper,  the  literary  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Evangelical  revival, 
passed  from  earth,  but  in  the  same 
year  Pusey  entered  the  world,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1801  by  one  of  the  first  men 
of  the  century,  John  Henry  Newman— 
theology,  the  science  of  sciences  lead¬ 
ing  the  way— and  yet  no  long  shudder 
passed  through  the  frame  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  piety.  When  the  new  century 
opened  Master  Shelley  and  Master  Ke- 
ble— for,  as  If  an  ironical  Zeitgeist 
would  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Taine’s 
doctrine  of  the  race,  the  milieu,  and 
the  moment,  the  author  of  “Queen  Mab” 
and  the  author  of  “The  Christian  Year” 
were  of  the  same  moment— probably 
occupied  themselves  In  chasing  the  roll¬ 
ing  circle’s  speed  or  urging  the  dying 
ball. 

We  cannot  In  1900,  any  more  than 
could  our  forefathers  In  1800,  calculate 
our  unrealized  assets.  But  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  literary  output  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  with  that  of  the  last  year  of 
the  eighteenth  century  would  certainly 
not  be  to  our  disadvantage.  Perhaps  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  volume  note¬ 
worthy  In  the  history  of  science  or  the 
history  of  thought  was  produced  In  the 
year  1800.  The  most  remarkable  novel 
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was  “Castle  Rackrent;”  the  most  re¬ 
markable  non-dramatic  poem,  “The 
Farmer’s  Boy;”  the  drama  of  the  year 
if  it  was  not  Joanna  Baillie’s  “De  Mont- 
fort,”  was  Godwin’s  “Antonio;”  the 
former  ran  for  eleven  nights;  the  latter 
underwent  sudden  and  final  damnation, 
a  violent  cough,  as  Lamb  explains,  be¬ 
coming  epidemical  in  the  house.  Where¬ 
as,  in  1900— but  I  leave  the  contrast  to 
any  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
hundred  best  books  of  the  present  year. 

Without,  however,  entering  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  personnel  of  literature  in 
the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  impersonal  forces— the  leading 
ideas  or  tendencies— which  were  then 
and  which  are  now  operative  as  im¬ 
pulses  or  as  a  control.  By  the  year 
1800  one  stage  of  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment  had  reached  its  term;  the  scenic 
effects  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  novels,  the 
coarse  apparatus  used  to  produce  won¬ 
der  or  terror  by  Matthew  Gregory 
I.<ewis,  admitted  of  no  development.  If 
romance  was  not  to  perish  through  its 
own  excesses,  it  must  refine  its  meth¬ 
ods  and  rationalize  itself  at  least  by  the 
presence  of  psychological  truth,  as  in 
Coleridge’s  poem  of  the  forlorn  mari¬ 
ner,  or  it  must  seek  for  sanity  and 
strength  by  connecting  itself  with  the 
matter  and  the  sentiment  of  history, 
as  in  the  poems  and  novels  of  Scott.  At 
the  same  time  naturalism  or  realism, 
which  had  been  represented  by  Field¬ 
ing  in  prose,  and  by  Crabbe  in  verse, 
needed  to  be  spiritualized,  infused  with 
deeper  meanings,  and  illuminated  by 
“thellghtthat  never  was,  on  sea  or  land.” 
Perhaps  not  many  persons  at  the  close 
of  the  century  were  aware  that  in  the 
little  volume  of  “Lyrical  Ballads,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1798,  something  had  already 
been  done  to  justify  romance  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  reality  in  its  nobler  significance. 

No  persons  of  intelligence  a  hundred 
years  ago  could  be  sensible  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  state  of  the  atmosphere  caused 
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by  the  thunder  clouds  of  Revolution  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  anti- 
Jacobin  poets  and  parodists  might  ridi¬ 
cule  the  English  contingent  to  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  movement,  but  such  ridicule 
is  a  storm-signal,  and  before  long  Byron 
and  Shelley  came  as  exponents  of  the 
forces  of  change.  Thus  the  chief  for¬ 
eign  influence  reached  our  literature 
indirectly  through  political  and  social 
passions  aroused  in  France.  But  tliere 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  direct  literary 
influence  from  Germany,  which  coal¬ 
esced  with  the  political  influence;  the 
earlier  Schiller— Schiller  of  “The  Rob¬ 
bers”— the  earlier  Goethe— Goethe  of 
“The  Sorrows  of  Werther”— and,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  either  of  these,  Kotze¬ 
bue  served  as  auxiliaries  both  to  the 
cause  of  Revolution  and  the  cause  of 
romance. 

Shall  we  say  that  in  our  own  day  the 
spirit  of  revolution  has  been  replaced 
by  a  spirit  which  seems  so  alien  to  that 
of  the  Revolution— the  spirit  of  impe¬ 
rialism?  The  Napoleonic  wars  at  the 
opening  of  the  century  quickened  the 
national  self-consciousness  of  England, 
and  enhanced  the  national  pride  and 
sense  of  power.  But  the  England  of 
which  Wordsworth  thought,  in  his  pa¬ 
triotic  sonnets,  was  an  island,  ringed 
by  the  sea,  and  sublime  in  its  isola¬ 
tion;— 

—from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be 
sought. 

England  was  not  for  Wordsworth’s 
imagination  the  mother  of  nations,  hav¬ 
ing  children  armed  to  speak  with  her 
enemies  in  the  gate.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  fostered  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  of  a  century  since, 
has  entered  largely  into  the  passions  of 
imperialism.  Among  our  chief  makers 
of  empire  was  the  champion  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  of  1867,  who,  in  his  “Conings- 
by”  and  “Sybil,”  had  prophesied  of  a 
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Tory  democracy.  The  “equality”  and 
“fraternity”  of  the  Revolution  have 
been  captured  by  imperialism,  not  in 
the  form  of  metaphysical  abstractions, 
but  as  genuine  emotions,  if  no  more, 
reaching  out  not  to  universal  humanity, 
but  to  all  men  of  the  blood  at  all  the 
bounds  of  empire,  and  tending  more 
and  more  to  Incarnate  themselves  in 
action.  The  emotion  is  admirable,  and 
wliere  a  fellow-feeling  exists,  it  be¬ 
comes  less  difficult  to  attain  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  understanding;  but  at  best  such  an 
understanding  is  difficult,  and  when 
the  outcries  of  brotherhood  become  less 
loud  and  the  first  embraces  are  over, 
among  the  tasks  of  literature  not  the 
least  will  be  to  carry  messages  of  true 
intelligence  to  and  fro  between  the  old 
sea-wife  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  poem  and  her 
sons  “in  the  new  and  naked  lands.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
in  recent  years  three  tendencies,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  in  confiict  each  with 
the  others,  have  played  conspicuous 
parts  in  literature— cosmopolitanism, 
imperialism,  provincialism.  The  world- 
literature  of  which  Goethe  dreamed  has 
not  been  attained,  but  the  relations  of 
each  people  with  neighboring— and 
even  with  distant— peoples  have  grown 
more  intimate  and  more  complex.  In 
each  earlier  period  a  single  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  arrived  on  our  shores,  and  for 
a  time  sent  its  voice  through  the  land 
—in  the  early  Renaissance  the  Italian 
Influence,  at  a  later  date  the  influence 
of  Spain,  in  the  Restoration  and  sub¬ 
sequent  days  the  French  influence.  But 
now  wave  follows  wave  as  the  winds 
blow  from  this  quarter  or  from  that. 
Our  novel  and  drama  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  French 
novel  and  drama,  and  in  a  scientific 
age  the  manifestoes  of  literary  realism 
or  naturalism  could  not  but  be  accepted 
as  containing  all  the  credenda,  until 
the  experiment  of  le  roman  experimental 
was  found  not  to  be  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Russian  novel  with  its 
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new  intellectual  and  social  problems, 
its  feeling  for  simple  and  profound  emo¬ 
tions,  its  infinite  human  pity,  both  wid¬ 
ened  and  deepened  our  imaginative 
sense  of  life.  Scandinavia  told  us  tales 
of  old  heroic  action,  and  irritated  the 
gray  matter  of  our  brains  with  modem 
riddles,  not  always  meant  to  be  solved. 
Winds  from  the  West  have  reached  us, 
bearing  now  a  whisper  of  tea-table  sub¬ 
tleties  and  now  a  “barbaric  yaup.”  Nor 
has  the  East  been  silent;  deeper  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  mind  of  India  have 
come  to  us  across  the  Anglo-Indian 
gossip  and  the  Anglo-Indian  words  of 
command. 

Yet  out  of  this  cosmopolitan  babel 
has  issued  at  the  century’s  close  not 
cosmopolitanism  but  the  imperial  spirit. 
In  attempting  to  understand  the  world, 
we  have  suddenly  discovered  that  a 
great  piece  of  the  world  is  occupied  by 
the  new  nations  of  Englishmen,  and 
motives  both  of  interest  and  affection 
have  made  England  resolve  at  length 
to  understand  her  full-grown  sons  and 
to  make  herself  understood  by  them. 

In  like  manner  a  wise  provincialism 
need  not  contain  within  it  any  element 
of  separatism.  The  Scottish  kail-yard 
sells  its  kail  in  Covent  Garden,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  hard  by  an  Irish  bog  may 
be  transported  to  the  London  market. 
The  humor  of  Thrums  is  possibly  a 
grave  affair  in  Thrums,  but  it  flashes 
into  laughter  and  tenderness  when  it 
touches  a  different  intelligence.  “Wes¬ 
sex”  has  its  rights,  and  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  I.iancashire,  and  underneath 
all  superficial  dlveraltles— dear  to  the 
artist,  lover  of  the  definite  and  the  con¬ 
crete — a  common  humanity  binds  the 
North  and  the  South  together.  Nor, 
indeed,  in  what  seems  local  or  pro¬ 
vincial  is  it  difficult  to  discern  the  play 
of  cosmopolitan  forces.  Irish  writers 
protest  against  the  brutal  materialism 
of  England,  seemingly  unaware  that 
they  are  caught  Into  a  stream  of  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the 
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«cientific  and  industrial  movements, 
that  is  common  to  England,  to  France 
nnd  to  all  of  cultivated  Europe— which 
reaction  so  far  as  it  lends  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  truths  ignored  by  science  and 
industry  is  wholly  warrantable,  and  so 
far  as  it  would  replace  truths  by  shim¬ 
mering  falsehood  must  needs  come  to 
nought.  If  scleuce,  together  with  the 
great  good  which  it  has  wrought  for 
■our  country,  has  wrought  some  evil,  by 
•excluding  from  view  another  order  of 
truths,  these  wrongs  will  assuredly  not 
l)e  repaired  by  pseudo-science.  And  if 
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the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity  has 
blinded  men  for  a  time  to  the  true  ro¬ 
mance,  which  is  founded  on  reality, 
it  is  not  the  false  or  effemi¬ 
nate  romance  which  will  illu¬ 
mine  their  eyes.  But,  indeed,  the 
false  romance,  fed  neither  by  the  whole¬ 
some  realities  of  earth  nor  by  the  lights 
of  heaven,  quickly  exhausts  itself.  The 
chief  danger  is  this— that  a  chase  after 
wandering  marsh-fires  may  leave  men 
weary,  and  only  too  content  to  take 
their  ease  in  some  ignoble  counterfeit 
of  good  sense. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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The  stir  of  myriad  lives  as  yet  unseen 
Thrills  through  the  bosom  of  the  earth  again. 

That  answers,  smiling  where  the  fields  grow  green, 

The  innumerable  whisper  of  the  rain. 

Willow  and  hazel’s  red  and  silver  stems. 

Like  lances,  fling  their  leafy  pennons  wide; 

The  hedges  wear  their  wild-rose  diadems. 

White  daisies  crest  the  wave  of  summer  tide. 

A  sense  of  noonday  broods  above  the  lands. 

Fast  whitening  fields  the  liberal  sunbeams  bathe; 
While  where  the  sickles  flash  in  tawny  hands 
The  flaming  poppy  dyes  the  fallen  swathe. 

-done  is  the  harvest’s  gracious  burdening. 

A  keen-fanged  frost  the  bare  brown  furrow  grieves, 
Th’  undoing  winds  of  winter  hoarsely  sing 
The  requiem  of  a  thousajid  thousand  leaves. 
u>D«n>.D*.  ^ohn  Berwick. 


